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John M. Thomas 
Says Public Will Lose 
By Federal Regulation 


National Board Head Says Addi- 
tional Expense Would End 
Wider Cover at Lower Cost 


ANNUAL MEETING IN N. Y. 


Better America, Not a New One, 
Is Sought, With All Citizens 
Having Chance to Participate 














Policyholders and the public in gen- 
eral were warned that they would be 
the losers generally if the present sys- 
tem of state regulation of fire insur- 
ance is set aside by the Supreme Court 
and the Federal Government when 
John M. Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
also of the National Union Fire, pre- 
sented his report as president at the 
seventy-eighth annual meeting of the 
board yesterday at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. He said state regu- 
lation has the sanction of generations 
of legal precedent whereas the experi- 
ence of recent years with the “activities 
of Federal bureaucracy does not encour- 
age any one to believe that this busi- 
ness would be ‘as efficiently or eco- 
nomically regulated as it is today by 
the states.” 

Additional Tax Burden 
President Thomas then declared that 
“it the present system of state regula- 
tion were to have superimposed on ita 

system of Federal regulation, the addi- 
tional ‘expense which would necessarily 
accompany such a duplication of regu- 
lation would not only force a reversal 
ot the present trend of broader cover- 
age at lower cost, but also place an 
additional tax burden on our policy- 
holders and the American public. Noth- 
ing would be gained but much would 
he lost by any tampering with a business 
that has demonstrated its great stabiliz- 

influence in assuring economic 


rhe National Board, continued Presi- 
Thomas, faces the challenge of its 
ne opportunities for public service 
confidence born 
tory and achievements since it was 
ined as a stabilizing factor in 1866, 
after the Civil War. 
lo give stability to economic pro- 
‘s, to thwart the catastrophe of 
‘incial and industrial chaos, is. still 
role,” he said. “It is our daily un- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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300 Years of Wm. Penn 


In 1944 occurs the 300th anniversary of the birth of William 
Penn, founder of Pennsylvania and of Philadelphia. 


William Penn was a man so quiet in his instincts that many 
think of him as not colorful, but though Quakerism dominated his 
life line he had many other facets of interest. He was one of the 


great originals of English and American history. 


A wealthy aristocrat, he cast his lot with persecuted people 
and suffered many hard blows of fate including imprisonment and 
impoverishment. 


He was a great leader of religious freedom, not only because 
he preached it but because he achieved a practical solution to the 
problem. A man with economic ideals and ideas far ahead of his 
day, his sound materialization of those ideals made him the 
greatest English colonizer of the century. 





So profound has been Penn’s influence upon English and 
American history that rather than say he was born 300 years ago, 
it could be said that there have been 300 years of William Penn. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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Equitable To Keep 
Its Current Rate On 
Modes of Settlement 


Parkinson Discusses Investment Po- 
sition of Society; Sees Trend 
Toward Higher Yields 


1944 PRIVATE FINANCING 


Company Seeking to Make Corpo- 
rate Investments to Yield About 
342%; War Bond Position 











Addressing a luncheon here last Friday 
to commemorate the results obtained in the 
1944 Par For Parkinson campaign, which 
produced for April $89,000,000, represent- 
ing 19,843 lives insured, President Parkin- 
son made a number of interesting state- 
ments about the society, with particular 
reference to investments. The luncheon, 
held in Hotel Pennsylvania, was attended 
by 200 representatives of the society from 
New York metropolitan department, New 
England states, Middle Atlantic and South- 
ern states, together with fifty home office 
executives and department heads. Wil- 
liam J. Graham, vice president, was toast- 
master. 

Interest Rates 

During the course of his remarks Presi- 
dent Parkinson discussed the interest yield 
situation, and he gave it as his opinion 
that he felt sure there is a trend towards 
higher interest yields. This is a field of 
prophecy where experts do not agree, he 
said, and he told what some of those 
the ex- 
perts not always having been right. How- 
ever, he noted indications which he felt 
would justify his optimism. The convic- 
tion of the society’s investment division 
was so firm on the subject, he said, that 
the Equitable has decided not to make any 
changes in modes of settlement, but will 
continue on a guarantee rate basis of 3% 
for the balance of this year at least. 

Government Bonds 


In discussing Government bonds Presi 
dent Parkinson stated that the Society had 
more than $250,000,000 in cash today in 
preparation for its investment in the bond 
drive which will begin next month. The 
Society now has in its investment port- 
folio more than a billion dollars of Gov- 
ernment bonds—about 32% of its portfolio. 

Interesting also are the opportunities for 
investments by the society between Gov- 
ernment issue periods. President Park 


prophecies have been in the past, 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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1G MACCABEES 
60 Fabt 42no. Sxrz2cce€e 
NEW YOr XK, SG 


DETROIT, MICH. 


1 1% Income disability on all plans except term. 


2 Double indemnity pays up to $250 per month to insured for 
10 years for certain accidents in addition to usual coverage. 


3 Dismemberment settlement pays up to $5,000 for accidental 
loss of each hand, eye or foot. 


4. Disability settlement available to male, female—standard, 
substandard. 


: 5 3% Interest guaranteed on options and dividend accumula- 
tions. 


& Single premium on all plans, limited to $100,000—some single 
premiums maturing in a short term. 


7 Discounted premiums on all plans to maturity at 3% com- 
pound interest. 


BE 66 years old, 235 millions in force. 60 million assets—oper- 
ating in 43 states. 


9 General Agency Opportunities Available in Westchester, Long 
Island, New Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


CONNECTICUT OFFICE 129 CHURCH STREET, NEW HAVEN 
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New Book Shows Socialistic Schemes Destroy Liberties 


Economist F. A. Hayek’s Book “The Road to Serfdom” Being 
Widely Discussed in Britain; To Be Published Here in Late 


Summer; “Planning” That “Destroys Democracy” 


By Frank Plachy 
London Correspondent 


The “planners” of this country have 

‘ceived a jolt, and the easy-going, 

oughtless majority of the people have 

-eived no less of a jolt, by the publi- 

son of a book which has just ap- 

red, This is “The Road to Serfdom,” 
Professor F. A. Hayek, a writer of 
sound reputation who is now on the 
faculty of the London School of Econ- 
omics, a department of London Univer- 

y. Professor Hayek is an Austrian 
who has lived for many years in the 
United States and in Britain and is now 

British subject. 

[he central theme of his book is that 
in other countries, of which Germany 
and Russia are the choicest examples, 
the popular brand of “planning” now 
being so enthusiastically advocated, 
which at the outset has seemed nothing 
more than a logical and desirable cor- 
rective of certain economic and _ social 
misfortunes, has in the end proved de- 
structive not only of economic freedom 
but of political freedom as well. This 
argument is so logically stated, and so 
incontestably documented with exam- 
ples, figures and proofs of every kind, 
that it has daunted the planners and 
brought dismay to a large number of 
careful thinkers who have been made to 
realize that democracy has _ already 
traveled a long way down the slippery 
slope leading to the loss of the liberty 
of the individual and the loss of private 
enterprise. 

Modes of Thoughts in Britain and U. S. 

Professor Hayek, whose book will be 
published in America in the late sum- 
mer by the University of Chicago Press, 
stresses from personal experience the re- 
markable similarity between the prevail- 
ing modes of thought in Britain and the 
United States today and in the Germany 
of 25 years ago. “At least nine out of 
ten of the lessons which our most 
vociferous reformers are so anxious we 
should learn from this war,” he says, 
“are precisely the lessons which the 
Germans did learn from the last war.” 

He dedicates his book to the ‘‘So- 
cialists of All Parties,” because it is 
clear that in the Conservative and 
Liberal parties in Britain and in the 
two major political parties in America 
there are many people who look on in- 
dulgently, and even actively endorse, 
such projects as the Beveridge scheme 
in Britain and the New Deal in America. 
Hlavek’s argument is directed to these 
individuals, and shows that Socialism 
and Nazism, as well as a great deal of 
the planning so much heard about to- 
day which does not on its face apnear 

cialistic, are all variants of collectivism 
ind all lead to the same destination. 

The reviews of this book which have 

far appeared in the serious British 

ess are absorbingly interesting. It is 
bably true to savy that no literary 
rk has made so deep an impression 

English thought since the publica- 
on of Keynes’ “Economic Consequences 

the Peace.” after the close of the 
‘aris Peace Conference. One of these, 

Professor G. M. Young, well known 

storian, puts the case in these words: 

“What has engendered the situation 

hich Professor Hayek, an Austrian, a 

beral and an economist, and I, an Eng- 
ishman, a Tory and a historian, are 

ntemplating with the like anxiety? I 
ink we should both answer—the almost 
niversal, and often the wholly uncriti- 
‘al, acceptance of the political premiss, 
Ve must plan’ I say uncritical, be- 


“Ause when I ask: Why must we plan? 
get the strangest variety of answers: 
ind very, very rarely have I encountered 


a planner who had faced the obvious 
implication of his major premiss, namely, 
‘We must be planned.’” 
Going Same Road as Germany 

So far none of the planners or their 
defenders have had the courage to at- 
tack Hayek’s argument that Socialism 
inevitably leads to despotism, and that 
in Germany the Nazis were able to 
succeed because the Socialists had al- 
ready done most of their work for them: 
especially the intellectual work of 
weakening the desire for liberty. By 
bringing the whole of life under the con- 
trol of the State, Socialism necessarily 
gives power to an inner ring of bureau- 
crats, who in almost every case will be 
men who want power for its own sake 
and who will stop at nothing in order 
to retain it. Germany and Russia are 
sufficient evidence of this truth. Britain 
and America, Hayek says, are now go- 
ing the same road as Germany, with the 
Left Wing intelligentsia and New Deal- 
ers in the van, and the conservative 
parties not far behind in their willing- 
ness to surrender their liberties bit by 
bit. His argument, most ably set out, 
is that the salvation of the democracies 
lies in returning to an unplanned econ- 
omy, free competition, full rights for 
free and private enterprise, and emphasis 
on liberty rather than security. 

Americans can judge for themselves 
how far the bureaucracy of the New 
Deal has interfered with private enter- 
prise and with the principles on which 
the Constitution was founded. In Britain 


the mentality in many business circles, 


as Hayek skilfully points out, is not so 
much along “A quart of milk for every 
Hottentot” lines as a desire of those 
already established in business to make 
their industries closed affairs. The way 
in which collectivist thinking has grown 
among men who have the most to lose 
f-om it has been shockingly demon- 
strated recently. The British Govern- 
ment asked each industry to outline its 
suggestions for post-war policy, and a 


few of them have now done so. The 
ideas of the cotton industry, or at least 
its spokesmen, came from the Cotton 
Board. 

What Is Happening in Britain 

The Board’s ideas invisioned a de- 
creasing market abroad for what was 
once Britain’s most important export, 
Government control, regulated minimum 
prices, and bars of various sorts against 
newcomers getting a foothold in the in- 
dustry. It was recognized by clear- 
thinking journals like “The Economist” 
as a well designed plan to commit in- 
dustrial suicide and savage attacks have 
been made unon it. The point about 
this is that the incessant and insidious 
propaganda of the planners had clearly 
affected the mentality of these business 
men to a point where they imagined that 
a beautiful blueprint on paper, bolstered 
up with Government help of all sorts, 
and designed to kill competition, would 
restore prosperity to their backward and 
divided indsutry. 

From this idea the cotton men were 
rudely jolted by Samuel Courtauld, en- 
ergetic head of the rayon firm which 
bears his name, who hinted plainly that 
if the Government gave any signs of 
falling in with such suggestions his firm, 
with its vast liquid resources, would con- 
sider transferring its activities to some 
other country. The only industry which 
has so far given its ideas in the tra- 
ditional British spirit of free competition 
and a willingness to measure its ability 
with anyone is the shipping industry. 
The heads of the shipping companies 
realize that only by competitive ability 
can British industry furnish loads of 
exports for British ships, and be able to 
buy and pay for the food and raw ma- 
terials which the country must have in 
order to live. The planners get short 
shrift from the shipping leaders. 

So far, in Britain at least, the plan- 
ners have been at such loggerheads 
among themselves that the only serious 
damage so far done is the contamination 


Northwestern Mutual President’s 25th Anniversary 





President Michael J. Cleary of Northwestern Mutual Life (right) being con- 
gratulated by Percy H. Evans, vice president and actuary, on the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of his connection with the company. 


Mr. Cleary was guest of honor 


at a dinner by officers and trustees in celebration of the occasion at which Mr. 
Evans was toastmaster. Former Wisconsin Insurance Commissioner before joining 
the Northwestern Mutual in 1919 as vice president, Mr. Cleary had been a member 


of the Wisconsin Legislature and executive counsel to the governor. 


Graduate of 


Law School of Wisconsin University, he had practiced law in Blanchardville, Wis. 








of the mind of the public as shown by 
the ideas enunciated by cotton men and 
other business leaders. After discussing 
this phase of the planners’ activities, 
Hayek says: “Then it will appear that 
the agreement on the desirability of 
planning is not supported by agreement 
on the ends the plan is to serve. The 
effect of the people agreeing that there 
must be central planning, without agree- 
ing on the ends, will be rather as if 
a group of people were to commit them- 
selves to take a journey together with- 
out agreeing where they want to go: 
with the result that they may all have 
to make a journey which most of them 
do not want at all.” 

“The Road to Serfdom” appears in 
Britain just at the moment when the 
Socialist Home Secretary, Herbert Mor- 
rison, has been going around the coun- 
try demanding more power for the 
bureaucracy. On this point, in a long 
and thoughtful discussion of the prob- 
lems brought to light by Hayek, the 
London “Financial News” says: “It is 
an interesting coincidence that since 
Professor Hayek’s hook appeared we 
have had a demand by one member of 
the Government for an increase in the 
amount of delegated legislation. Yet 
although government by departmental 
order is perfectly legal and, in form, 
democratic, it is at the same time arbi- 
trary. ‘If the law says that such a board 
or authority may do what it pleases, any 
thing that board or authority does ts 
legal—but its actions are certainly not 
subjec to the rule of law. By giving the 
Government unlimited powers, the most 
arbitrary rule can be made legal; and 
in this way a democracy may set up the 
most complete despotism imaginable.’ 
And this would not be merely a sub- 
stitution of one form of authority for 
another, since ‘there is, in a competitive 
society, nobody who can exercise even a 
fraction of the power which a socialist 
planning board would possess, and if no- 
body can consciously use the power, it is 
just an abuse of words to assert that it 
rests with all the capitalists put to- 
gether.’ Even at a comparatively early 
stage of the movement, therefore, there 
are ample grounds for misgiving on the 
part of those who value the freedom of 
the individual. Fortunately there is still 
time for Britain to reconsider whether 
it intends to plan against competition 
or for competition, since it can be dem- 
onstrated beyond doubt (as Professor 
Hayek does) that there is in reality 
nothing inevitable about the progress to- 
wards collectivism via monopoly. It is 
to be hoped that Professor Hayek's 
thoughtful work will receive the atten- 


tion it deserves, especially from those 
who will be least ready to accept his 
diagnosis.” 


High Spots Summarized 

This remarkable, if dismaying, book 
lends itself admirably to quotation, but 
that would entail too much space. How- 
ever, the following ten points sum- 
marized from it will give readers some 
idea of its scope: 

(1) Is there a greater tragedy im- 
aginable than that in our endeavor con 
sciously to shape our future in accord- 
ance with high ideals we should in fact 
unwittingly produce the very opposite of 
what we have been striving for? 

(2) The contention that only the 
peculiar wickedness of the Germans has 
produced the Nazi system is likely to 
become the excuse for forcing on us the 
very institutions which have produced 
that wickedness. 

(3) Totalitarianism is the new 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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New York Life Names Five Divisional 
Agency Superintendents Over Field 





OI 


%. CARTER 


The New York Life has made a change 
in its agency organization by setting up 
five major agency divisions covering the 
entire country with a superintendent of 
agencies at the head of each. The com- 
pany explains that the change is to pro- 
vide closer contact between the field and 


the home office as well as to develon 
greater efficiency in the general suner- 
vision of the company’s agency organi- 
zation 


The new program is based on extend- 
ing to other parts of the country the 
svstem now operating in the midwest 
division where O. R. Carter is acting as 


superintendent of agencies. From June 
1 there will be four additional divisions 
covering the rest of the country. These 


superintendents of agencies, it is ex- 


nlained, will not have personal offices 
but will be free to devote their whole 
time to general agency = supervision 


within the division. 
O. R. Carter, now 
igencies, will continue 


superintendent of 
with the same 


title and same headauarters in St. Lou's. 
The four new suncrintendents of agen- 
cies are — S. Bates, Pacific Divi- 
sion, with headquarters in San Fran- 
ciscot EB. 1. © ampbell, Eastern Division, 
with headauarters in New York Citv: 
Harry Hicks, Central Division. with 
headquarters in Chicago; and Don 


Parker, Allesheny Division, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 
Opie R. Carter 
Joining the New York Life in 1911, 


Opie R. Carter was first an office bov 
and then a successful agent of the com- 
pany in Little Rock, Ark. He became 


E. L. Walsh Named Agency 
Director For Berkshire 


lames B. O’Brien, Inc.., 
serkshire Life, announces the appoint- 
ment of E. Leonard Walsh as agency 
director for Eastern and Northern New 
York State. Mr. Walsh was formerly 
general arent in Albany for the National 
Life of Vermont. Prior to joining the 
National Life he was associated with 
his brother, the late James A. Walsh, 
general agent for the Massachusetts 
Mutual in Connecticut and Eastern New 
York State. 

Mr. Walsh for the past ten years has 
been a widely known producer through- 
out the Eastern and Northern New York 
district. He is a member of the local 
life underwriters association, and was 
formerly a member of the General 
Agents and Managers Association. He 
is president of the Vermont Society of 
\lbany, also a member of the Christian 
Brothers Academy Men’s Association. 


general agent, 





R. L. CAMPBELL 


associated with the Memphis branch in 
1917, and was appointed agency director 
there in 1918. Five years later he was 
transferred to the Shreveport, La., 
branch. In 1929 he was appointed super- 
visor-at-large, in 1931 supervisor of di- 
vision No. 3 of the central department, 
in 1932 supervisor of the midwest de- 
partment, and in 1934 he became in- 
spector of agencies of the midwest de- 
partment with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Carter is superintendent of agencies 
of the midwestern division. 

Dudley S. Bates 

Dudley S. Bates joined the New York 
Life November 2, 1914, as a_ branch 
office employe in San Francisco. He 
subsequently became cashier in that 
branch and was later appointed agency 
director of the Fresno, branch office. 
After serving as agency director of the 
Golden Gate, San Francisco branch and 
the San Francisco Clearing House, he 
was appointed supervisor of the cent-al 
Pacific department, with _ adquarters in 
San Francisco, January 1, 1937. A year 
later he became wraees lhe of agencies of 
the same department. 

Mr. Bates will be superintendent of 
agencies of the Pacific division with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

Romney L. Campbell 

Romney L. Campbeli, a native of 
Georgia and graduate of the University 
of Georgia, started his career with the 
New York Life as an agent in 1910. He 
became agency director of the Charlotte 
branch in 1923, and in 1929 came north 
to act as supervisor-at-large, with head- 





N. Y. CASHIERS’ NEW OFFICERS 


Don E. Slee, Mutual Benefit, President; 
Edw. Weingart, Berkshire, Vice Presi- 
dent; Andrew Becker, Mutual, Sec’y 


On May 18 the Life 
Association of the City of New York 
held their annual election of officers. 
New officers follow: 
Don E. 
fit; vice president, 
Berkshire Life; secretary, 
Becker, Mutual Life; treasurer, 
Park, Mutual Benefit; 
R. Fischel, Northwestern 
Ray Nelson, Mutual Life. 
State Mutual, 


past president, automatically 
member of the board of governors. 

Following the election and dinner, 
the members of the association held a 
bowling tournament. 


Agency Cashiers’ 


Slee, Mutual 
Edward 


President, 3ene- 
Weingart, 
Andrew 
Walter 
Paul 
Mutual, and 

Robert I. 


governors, 


Townsend, “immediate 


becomes a 








DON PARKER 


eastern department 
branch, New York City. In 1932 he be- 
came supervisor of division No, 1 of 
eastern department and in 1936, inspec- 
tor of — eastern department. On 
January 1, 1940, he became inspector of 


quarters in the 


HENRY H. HICKS 


agencies of the Greater New York de- 
partment and in January, 1944, the terri- 
tory under his supervision was enlarged 
and re-named the New York department. 

Mr. Campbell will be superintendent 
of agencies of the eastern division, head- 
quarters in New York. 

Henry H. Hicks 

Henry H. Hicks, born at Sutter Creek, 

California, joined the New York Life as 


R. “ Fitzgerald damon 
Regional Agency Supervisor 


At a recent meeting of Kansas City 
Life’s board of directors, R. L. Fitz- 
gerald, supervisor of the company’s 
Missouri-State agency, was promoted to 
regional agency supervisor. In addition 
to continuing his supervision of out- 
state Missouri, Mr. Fitzgerald will 
handle such other duties as are assigned 
to him in his new position. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has been with the Kansas City 
Life since 1915, when he joined the 
Missouri-State agency. He was appointed 
supervisor of the agency in 1924. 








APPOINTS IDAHO COMMISSIONE 
The Government of: Idaho has ap- 
pointed James Dement ‘as State Direc- 


tor of Insurance to fill out the uncom- 
pleted term of Howard M. Cullimore, 
who resigned to enter the U, S. armed 


forces. Mr. Dement was formerly as- 


sociated with the life insurance business. 





DUDLEY 'S. BATES 


a branch office employe in San Fran- 


cisco branch, January, 1914, later being 
appointed cashier of that branch. He 
became agency director of Oregon 
branch in 1923, and two years later was 
transferred to San Francisco. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed agency 
director of the Oakland branch. In 1938, 
he became supervisor of division No. 1, 
middle department, with headquarters in 
Detroit. In 1941, he was appointed 
inspector of agencies of that department. 

Mr. Hicks becomes superintendent of 
agencies of the central division, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Don Parker 


Don Parker joined the New York 
Life as an agent in Des Moines, in 
1930. After a brilliant sales record, he 


was appointed agency organizer. In 1934, 
he was appointed agency director at 
Davenport, Ia. and in 1936 he was 
transferred to the Nebraska branch as 
agency director. In 1940, Mr. Parker 
was promoted to supervisor of division 
No. 2 of the middle department, with 
headquarters in Cleveland, and_ two 
years later he became inspector of agen- 
cies of the Allegheny department, mak- 
ing his headquarters in Pittsburgh. 
When, in February, 1944, the Atlantic 
and Allegheny Departments were con- 
solidated, they were placed under his 
supervision as inspector of agencies 

Mr. Parker will be superintendent of 
agencies of the Allegheny division, head- 
quarters, Philadelphia. 





CONN. MUTUAL AGENCY CHANGE 


Baltimore General Agent Warren K. 
Magruder Dies; T. W. Harrison Ap- 
pointed Agency Manager 

Pending the appointment of a  suc- 
cessor to Warren K. Magruder, who liad 
been general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Baltimore until his re- 
cent death, Thomas W. Harrison will 
serve as agency manager and will be 
assisted by John H. Collison, Jr., and 
Frank L, Heim as assistant managers. 

Mr. Harrison, CLU, first joined the 
Baltimore agency in 1926 and has been 
an outstanding personal producer ior 
many years. He became a supervisor 
in 1939. Mr. Harrison was on a leave 
of absence from 1942 to 1944 while sevv- 
ing in an executive post for a Maryland 
industrial plant engaged in war work 

John Collison has been with the Con- 
necticut since 1916 and has been a 1r-g- 
ular qualifier for the company cony n- 
ions since 1917. He has been ass st- 
ing with supervisory duties in addi: on 
to being a substantial personal prodicer 
for a number of years. ’ 

Frank Heim became a member of he 
Baltimore agency in 1929 and has 1} en 
a supervisor since 1942, devoting n ost 
of his time to brokerage work. 
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Capt. J. Owen Stalson 
Opens New York Office 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 





©>5ecial Assignment with War Production 
Board; Put on Inactive Status 
by Army Air Force 





Captain J. Owen Stalson, life insurance 
inagement consultant and insurance 
ithor, has been released by the Army 
ir Forces, with which he has been 
‘ying seventeen months, in order to 
ke a special assignment with the War 
| roduction Board as consultant. He is 
vening offices as management consul- 





CAPT, J. OWEN STALSON 


tant in the Lincoln Building in New 
York City, from which he will serve his 
former insurance clients at the same 
time that he undertakes the government 
work, 

Capt. Stalson has had a long insurance 
background with special training in mar- 
keting and management. He entered the 
life insurance business in 1928 as an 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life in Chi- 
cago under Alexander E. Patterson, after 
several years of selling and management 
work in other fields. He later became 
general agent for the Home Life of New 
York in Chicago. In 1933 he left field 
work for special study and research at 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
\dministration. He was granted the de- 
gree of Master of Business Administra- 
tion, with Distinction, in 1934, and in 
1040 the degree of Doctor of Commercial 
Science, 

His Book on Marketing 


While at Harvard University, Mr. 
Stalson undertook one of the most ex- 
tensive research jobs ever done in the 
lield of life insurance marketing and 
lianagement history. This resulted in 
he publication of “Marketing Life In- 
surance—Its History in America,” in 
142, as the sixth in a series published 
by Harvard University and known as the 
larvard Studies in Business History. 
!r. Stalson’s book was widely acclaimed 
‘an important contribution to the busi- 
‘SS 

Mr. Stalson served for a number of 

ars on the research staff of the Har- 
ird Business School and later opened 
dfices in Hartford, Conn., as manage- 
lent consultant, with special interest in 
isurance management, but his work was 

:terrupted by war service. Entering the 
rmy as an enlisted man in October of 
°42, he earned a commission and ad- 
inced to a Captaincy in the Army Air 
irces, being assigned to the offices of 
e Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Per- 
mnel. . He was engaged in organiza- 
ional and personnel statistical work, 
‘overing the entire Army Air Forces. 
Capt. Stalson has now been put on an 
nactive status by the Army Air Forces, 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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This is the way the Rock 
of Gibraltar looked in its 
first Prudential advertise- 
ment—in 1896. 


Since then it has be- 
come one of the most fa- 
mous trademarks in the 
world, symbolizing the 
strength and security of 
dependable life insur- 
ance protection. 


And those who sell Pru- 
dential find the Company 
they represent a house- 
hold name with the men 
and women of the United 
States and Canada. 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











HOLU Elects Officers 
At Annual Meeting 


R. C. McCANKIE PRESIDENT 


Pearce Shepherd, Douglas S. Craig, 
Vice Presidents; Other Officers 
and Council Members 


The Home Office Life Underwriters 
\ssociation at its annual meeting, held 
last week at the Hote! Pennsylvania, 
New York, elected R. C. McCankie, vice 
president, Equitable Life of Iowa, presi 
dent. Other officers elected were Pearce 
Shepherd, second vice president, The 


* 





R. C. MeCANKIE 


Prudential and Douglas S. Craig, as 
sistant secretary, Metropolitan Life, 
vice presidents. Officers reelected were 
A. C. Webster, assistant manager of 
selection, Mutual Life of New York, 
secretary; M. L. Cleaves, underwriting 
secretary, Home Life, treasurer, G, W. 
Cheney, secretary, Phoenix Mutual ed 
itor, Council members, for two years, J. 
C. Archibald, underwriting secretary, 
Bankers Life; R. E. Moyer, underwriting 
vice president, Northwestern National; 
A. J. Riley, Mutual Benefit; Walter 
Tebbetts, vice president, New England 
Mutual. E. R. Carter, assistant secre 
tary, Aetna Life, was elected a member 
of the council for one year. 

Mr. McCankie joined the Equitable 
Life of lowa in 1920, and in 1921 was 
appointed assistant actuary. In 1926 he 
was advanced to associate actuary, and 
in 1936 was placed in full charge of 
underwriting activities. In 1938 he was 
elected underwriting vice president and 
associate actuary. In February, 1943, he 
was made underwriting vice president 
and actuary. Mr. McCankie is a mem- 
ber of the council of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and a past president 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 

Mr. Shepherd is a native of Chicago 
and an alumnus of Chicago University. 
He was associated with Marcus Gunn, 
consulting actuary, on a part time basis 
during his college career. Later he 
joined the actuarial firm of L. A. Glover 
& Co. After seven years with the North 
American Reassurance of New York, 
from 1925 to 1932, he joined The Pru- 
dential as a mathematician. He became 
an assistant actuary in January, 1935, 
was named associate actuary January, 
1942, and in May, 1943, was made sec- 
ond vice president. 

Mr. Craig is a graduate of Dartmouth 
where he received the Bachelor of 
Science degree, and of Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance, 
Dartmouth. He entered the Metro- 
politan in the actuarial division as a 
clerk in August, 1925, where he served 
until January 1, 1936, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the manager of the 
Ordinary department, A year later he 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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New Travelers General 
Agency: Seery & Henry 

OFFICES AT 100 E. 42ND ST., N. Y. 

Man 








Harrison S. Henry Insurance 
Since 1928; William N. Seery 
Entered Business in 1926 





The Travelers announces the appoint- 
ment of Seery & Henry as general 
agents, Life, Accident and Group de- 
partments, with offices in the Pershing 


ee J 


c 
Ee at et 
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WILLIAM N. SEERY 


Square building at 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, effective May 
15. 

Harrison S. Henry, a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, began his insur- 
ance life with the State Mutual in New 
York City in 1928; went with the 
Metropolitan as a Group salesman in 


1933; and for the past eight years “has 
been with the New York Life as agency 
director for Connecticut. 

William N. Seery, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has spent 
his entire business career with the 
Travelers, starting as an employe in the 
Group department in July, 1926. He 
served in the Group service department 
in Detroit, Columbus, Philadelphia and 
New York City, and in April, 1936, he 
became district Group supervisor at 
Newark, N. J., and was transferred to 
the company’s branch office at 55 John 
Street, in November, 1938. He has made 


HARRISON S. HENRY 


salesman 


an outstanding record as a 
of Group insurance. 

The Forty-second Street branch of 
the Travelers, of which Joseph Thomp- 
son is manager, Life, Accident and 
Group, is also located in the Pershing 
Square building. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE REPORT 

The Continental Life, Toronto, reports 
that written business in April declined 
2.76% compared with the same 1943 
month, which was up 5.58% over April, 
1942. For the first four months of 194, 
the increase in written business was 
17.48% against an increase of 6.31% for 
the same 1943 period. The company also 
reports that first year premium collec- 
tions for the four months were up 
31.24% compared with a gain of 14% for 
the 1943 period. 


NAMED AGENCY ASSISTANT 

Allan B. Maxwell, one of the leading 
field associates of the John W. Yates 
agency, Massachusetts Mutual, Los An- 
appointed agency as- 


geles, has been 


sistant in charge of sales and service 
cashier’s department of the 


number of 


and the 
agency. For a years Mr. 
Maxwell was treasurer and general man- 
ager of a corporation in Indianapolis. 
He joined the Yates agency as a pro- 
ducer in 1935, 





Post-War Planning Is 
LOMA Meeting Theme 


H. J. VOLK GENERAL CHAIRMAN 





Edmund Fitzgerald, George W. Skilton 
and Mr. Volk in Charge of Sessions; to 
Review Returning Veterans Situation 





Harry J. Volk, second vice president, 
The Prudential, will be general chair- 
man of Spring conference, Life Office 
Management Association, meeting in 
Cincinnati today and tomorrow. Pro- 
gram is of unusual interest. 

President of association is Edmund 
Fitzgerald, vice president, Northwestern 
Mutual Life.. He will begin the confer- 
ence talks by discussing opportunities 
in a life insurance company’s post-war 
program. H. L. Rhoades, versonnel of- 
ficer, Metropolitan Life, will lead a 
discussion on problems pertaining to 
re-employing veterans. One phase of his 
talk will be discussion of post-war situ- 
ation with reference to returning vet- 
erans who have suffered some disability. 
Harold R. Bixler, personnel director, 
Mutual Life, will have as his topic, 
“Post-War Salary Policies.’ Harry J. 
Volk will speak on “Life Company Or- 
ganization Patterns—Line and_ Staff 
Relationships.” Dr. Gustav Peck, con- 
sultant on manpower, War Production 
Board, will tell of Federal Government 
plans for aiding the return of veterans 
to civilian jobs and status. 

Among other speakers will be R. R. 
Coombs, assistant to president, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; H. Allen, secre- 
tary, Mutual Benefit; D. L. Brush, per- 
sonnel and planning, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; Merrill R. Tabor, assistant secre- 
tary, Berkshire Life; Willard D. Holt, 
assistant secretary, Provident Mutual. 

Chairmen of the sessions will be Ed- 
mund Fitzgerald; George W. Skilton, 
comptroller, Connecticut General, and 


Harry J. Volk. 





WASHINGTON HEARING TODAY 





Senate Finance Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee to Consider Taft Amendment 
Relative to Pension Trusts 

A hearing of a Senate finance com- 
mittee’s subcommittee, of which Sena- 
tor Radcliffe of Maryland is chairman, 
will be held today at which views will 
be given relative to Senator Taft’s 
amendment which would have the effect 
of eliminating present integration for- 
mula with Social Security benefits and 
at which Pension Trust situation will. be 
discussed. 





COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 
Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 727 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 241 MILLION DOLLARS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE ~ 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established | 387 
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JOINS J. W. YATES AGENCY 





Paul Zerrahn Appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Agent in Massachusetts Mutual 
Los Angeles Agency 

Paul Zerrahn has been appointed as- 
sistant general agent in the John W. 
Yates agency, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Los Angeles, and will be in charge of 
the estate planning, tax, Pension Trust 
and business insurance departments. 

Mr. Zerrahn went to Los Angeles fif- 
teen years ago to enter the practice of 
law, but associated with the California 
Bank, where he was successively trust 
advisor, manager of new business de- 
velopment and manager of public rela- 
tions. He also taught life insurance and 
estate planning at the University of 
Southern California, In 1936 he entered 
the life insurance business in Los An- 
geles, with the Phoenix Mutual and 
later was called to the home office to 
establish the estate planning and _ tax 
advisory department. He graduated 
from the schoo] of agency management 
in 1941 and came to Los Angeles a few 
months ago to continue his work in es 
tate planning and tax advice, resigning 
to go with the Yates agency. 


The Road to Serfdom 


(Continued from Page 3) 





we have adopted to describe the unex- 
pected but nevertheless, inseparable 
manifestations of what in theory we call 
Socialism. 

(4) In a planned system we cannot 
confine collective action to the tasks on 
which we agree, but are forced to pro- 
duce agreement on everything in order 
that any action can be taken at all. 

(5) The more the State “plans” the 
more difficult planning becomes for the 
individual. 

(6) The economic freedom which is tlie 
prerequisite of any other freedom can- 
not be the freedom from economic care 
which the Socialists promise us and 
which can be obtained only by relieving 
the individual at the same time of thie 
necessity and of the power of choice: 
it must be the freedom of economic 
activity which, with the right of choice, 
inevitably also carries the risk and tlie 
responsibilities of that right. 

7) What our generation has forgott«1 
is that the system of private property 
is the most important guarantee of fri 
dom, not only for those who own prop- 
erty, but scarcely less for those w/o 
do not. 

(8) We shall never prevent the abuse 
of power if we are not prepared to limit 
power in a way which occasionally may 
prevent its use for desirable purpos:s. 

(9) We shall all be the gainers if ve 
can create a world fit for small statis 
to live in. 

(10) The first need is to free oursels °s 
from that worst form of contempori'y 
obscurantism which tries to persuade ‘1s 
that what we have done in the rece t 
past was all either wise or unavoidal’e. 
We shall not grow wiser before ve 


learn that much that we have done wis 
very foolish. 
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eS omach-ache or eA ppendicitis ? 


—it’s not for you to say 









oe Big 


DON’T DO THIS: If you have an unusual abdominal pain—don’t take 
laxatives or home remedies, don’t take food or liquids, except water. 





WHY NOT? Your appendix may be inflamed. Food or laxatives might’ 
rupture the appendix and spread infection—the cause of most deaths in 
appendicitis. These serious complications are four times as frequent 
among patients who have taken laxatives. 





- an itr as he él 

Do TuIs: If the pain is puzzling and persistent, if it’s accompanied 
by nausea or vomiting, call a doctor—and call him at once—instead of 
attempting to prescribe for yourself. 


he sued Gi 


Wuy? Only a doctor is qualified to say whether you have appen- 
dicitis. He may want to take one or more blood-cell counts and watch 
your temperature. Chances are it isn’t appendicitis. If it is, and the doctor 
advises an operation, quick action may save life, time, and money. 


Ag 


t 
hoes 


& 












h. 
DON’T DO THIS: Don’t try to go about your business. Don’t rub the 
spot that hurts, or apply an ice bag or hot-water bag. 


Why NOT? Physical exertion or massaging may be dangerous if the 
appendix is inflamed. Heat or cold might kill the pain and give you the 
mistaken idea that the attack has passed. Of course it may be “only a 
stomach-ache.” But that’s not up to you to decide. 





Do THis: Stay in bed, resting comfortably until the doctor comes. 


Wuy? If you do have appendicitis, complete rest may help prevent 
serious complications. Thus you'll benefit yourself, and conserve your 
doctor’s time—time on which the war places heavy demands. Prompt 
attention, together with the recent advances in medical science, have re- 
duced by half the deaths from appendicitis in the past few years. 

Send for Metropolitan’s free helpful booklet on appendicitis. 





COPYRIGHT 1944—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 








1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK 10, N. Y. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS one of a continuing series sponsored by Met- 
ropolitan in the interest of a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing 
in magazines with a total circulation in excess of 30,000,000 including 
Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Fos Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s 
‘ Home Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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F. E. Pomeroy Heads 
New England Mut. Agcy. 


ARCHIE C. UTTER TO RETIRE 





Former Executive Associate Named 
Agency Manager of Company’s 
Detroit Agency 


The New England Mutual Life has 
announced the appointment of Fraser E. 
Pomeroy as agency for the 
company for the state of Michigan, suc- 
ceeding Archie C. Utter, general agent 
for the company since 1904, who will 


manager 





FRASER E, POMEROY 


retire July 1, upon reaching age 70. 
Mr. Pomeroy was formerly executive as- 
sociate of the agency. Mr. Pomeroy, 
who is a life long resident of Detroit, 
joined the New England Mutual’s agency 
in that city in 1930. He was made su- 
pervisor four years later, and has had a 
consistent record in personal production. 

Mr. Utter has been continuously as- 
sociated with the company for fifty-two 
years, serving the home office as as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies from 
1900 to 1904. Returning to Detroit, he 
was appointed general agent in partner- 
ship with Albert R. Thompson, becoming 
sole general agent upon the latter’s re- 
tirement in 1928. He was president of 
the New England Mutual’s General 
Agents Association in 1914, and was 
awarded the President’s Trophy in 1936 
for “general excellence in agency opera- 
tion.” He has also served as president 
of the Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 





W. H. KEE AGENCY MOVES 

The William H. Kee Agency, Mutual 
Life of New York, Brooklyn, is now 
located in its new offices on the seven- 
teenth floor at 32 Court Street. The 
Kee Agency was formerly located at 16 
Court Street. 


HOLU Elects Officers 
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was made assistant manager of the 
Ordinary department. He is a Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 


Parkinson’s Views on Interest, Investments 


(Continued from Page 1) 


inson said that the Society was taking ad- 
vantage of those investment opportunities, 
and he told what some of its more recent 
investments have been. 


Society’s Investment Objective 


While addressing a “Par-for-Parkinson” 
audience of representatives of the Society 
in Chicago earlier this month President 
Parkinson said that during the next six 
months the Society would make corporate 
investments of $75,000,000 at about 314%. 
At the Hotel Pennsylvania luncheon last 
week he said that he should have given 
the figure as $90,000,000. What the So- 
ciety is trying to do is to produce an 
average yield of above 3.07%. “How can 
we do it?” he asked. 

“Our first duty is to keep our funds 
safe and to avoid any misuse of them,” 
said Major Parkinson. “Our second duty 
is to invest our funds in such a way as to 
produce enough to make possible the meet- 
ing of our obligations to our policyholders. 
It is necessary for us to earn 3.07% to 
meet the reserve and other interest obliga- 
tions. 

“Tf we buy exclusively Government bonds 
we could not make the returns on our 
policies which we think they should be. 
When we are buying utility bonds we 
believe are good, or railroad bonds when 
nobody is doing so, we take a great re- 
sponsibility. We think we have the or- 
ganization to shoulder that responsibility.” 

Praises Personnel 
President Parkinson said he did not want 


to take any particular credit to himself 
for what the investment division is doing 
as it was a case of teamwork which got 
results. The Equitable organization had 
built up on a country-wide basis with many 
able personalities. After discussing the 
responsibilities of Vice President F. A. 
Shailer, in charge of the securities in- 
vestment department, and of Vice Presi- 
dent M. C. Laffey, he said there were 
many other names he could mention and 
did name some of them. He told of the 
men in the investment and real estate di- 
vision who had been with him on his 
recent Western trip, but declared that “if 
they had not been with me other able 
representatives of the society would have 
been along to take their places.” 

The accompanying table gives Equi- 
table private financing for this year to 
date. 

Major Parkinson said the Equitable will 
go ahead with its home purchase plan; 
will not substitute a group plan of mort- 
gage redemption. The home purchase de- 
partment will be served by real estate men 
and the business will be written by life 
insurance men, John H. Muller will be 
manager of the new home finance depart- 
ment, handling appraisals, legal services, 
agency operations. 


Sees Great Prosperity For Organization 


In his concluding remarks President 
Parkinson said in part: 


“T see a great prosperity for our or- 


Equitable’s 1944 Private Financing 


Delivered : 
Financing announced to public: 


Ashland Oil & Refining Co......... 
Chicago Mail Order Co............ 
eae 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc... 
Pitter Bteel (lO. «os :6.ks.6osi ress 
The Wiis 420n8 Co... s Gsexckas’ 


(reameries of America, 


Republic Steel Corporation 


(Ganadian Paco RY, ....56+< 606s 
RGIS OWE GO, 5,604.56 <sisheees 


Total and Average Yield 
l‘inancing not yet announced 


Total Delivered 


Purchase Contracts Signed—Bonds Not Yet Delivered... 
Approved by Finance Committee—Contracts Not Yet Signed $ 46,062,000 


Grand Total 








Equitable 

Amount Yield 

ali he Bee $ 4,000,000 3.75% 
este Lites tee Oe, 2,000,000 3.50 
Medios haracen relate 2,200,000 3.75 
athens sree cee 3,000,000 S75 
ee te 3,000,000 4.50 
«9/5 Slee te 600,000 4.50 
PN ie tory 12,000,000 3.40 
- eee Rn eae 2,000,000 2.50 
sib ictal erate 8,500,000 3.94 

alee ee $ 37,300,000 3.67% 

Aver. Yield 

526 beet $ 5,550,000 3.75% 

PS rn ee $ 42,850,000 3.68% 

$ 16,500,000 3.14% 

3.50% 

Be $105,412,000 3.52% 


How Equitable’s Five Years’ Income Has Been Applied 


Income (after deducting claims paid, 
CORRE GRE acc ae cuiene< a bGloieet = neue 

Applied as follows: 

Increase in Reserves— 
Normal increase for period............ 
Funding past service benefits under 


Retirement Plans 


Increase due to strengthening of reserve basis.. 


Dividends to Policyholders 
Added to Contingency Reserves 
and Unassigned Surplus— 
Contingency Reserves 
Unassigned Surplus 


Total 








Percent 
expenses, 
eign eee $1,084,867,396 100% 
= Eile SOR $750,602,355 69 
Society’s 
oS ea 10,370,420 1 
52,203,417 813,176,192 ee 
ee — 194,378,874 . 18 
R= ap ae 2,483,000 
ha eee 74,829,330 77,312,330 7 
Re eae $1,084,867,396 100% 





INSURANCE AND TAX 
EDITOR 


Permanent editorial p with leading 
publisher of tax services is open for a man 
or woman experienced in using tax infor- 
mation in the selling of life insurance. 
Must be able to write clearly, accurately 
and tersely. Legal training desirable but 
not essential. Good starting salary. Steady 
advancement. Liberal profit-sharing, retire- 
ment-group insurance plan. State age, 
marital status, education, experience, former 
employers, past earnings, salary expected. 
Essential workers need release statement. 
Box 1523, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 














ganization. Our program is not to give 
as little as possible to the agency organ- 
ization, but as much as possible for the 
service you render. We are growing in 
the power to do that. You have at tlic 
present moment the rare opportunity for 
civilians who can make a great contribu- 
tion to the successful conduct of the emer- 
gency in which our country is involved. 
This war cannot be successfully conducted 
unless it is successfully financed. For one 
reason or another a good job of buying 
the bonds which finance the war has not 
been done by the public. The Equitable 
is doing its share in buying bonds; you 
will do what you can in helping organize 
the bond selling activities in your com- 
munity and you will also be selling as 
much insurance as you can. Every pre- 
mium you collect through sale of life in- 
surance produces funds out of which we 
in the Equitable provide great volumes of 
funds for helping to finance the war. 
Thus you have among other things a great 
personal satisfaction in not only helping 
your country through your participation 
in war financing, but also because of what 
you are doing in protecting the personal 
lives and business of our citizens.” 


Leaders Introduced 


The Pennsylvania Hotel luncheon was 
made occasion for announcing the totals 
in the Par-For-Parkinson campaign for 
each of the three departments represented— 
New York, Eastern and Southern—and by 
the designation of the leading agent in 
each agency and unit. 

In behalf of the Eastern department, 
Agency Manager Maurice H. Mitnick of 
Philadelphia, president of the Eastern As- 
sociation, read the names of those who 
had been leaders in the campaign from 
the Eastern department. Capt. E. E. Dent, 
agency manager, Birmingham, and presi- 
dent of Southern Managers Association, 
read names of Southern department lead- 
ers. In behalf of the New York depart- 
ment, Agency Manager Leroy A. Miner, 
president, New York board of managers, 
read names of leaders in the New York 
department. All the leaders present were 
asked to stand. 

The number of agents who wrote busi- 
ness in the campaign was 3,342, The 
April Par-For-Parkinson campaign in 1943 
produced $68,399,000. 





UNION MUTUAL STUDY GROUP 


A group of employes of the Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Me., has been 
engaged in the study of Course 1, “Prin- 
ciples of Life Insurance,” of the Life 
Office Management Association Institute. 
Philip B. Grant, manager of the policy- 
holders’ service department, was chair- 
man of the study group, which was 
made up of six men and thirteen women 
of the home office force. All nineteen 
took the first examination of the course; 
eleven the second. 
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JOHN HANCOCK 


HARRY GARDINER, GENERAL AGENT 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN SURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. } 
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CARTOON BY ALEXANDER 








Let 
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a7 1 DON 
#/ UNDERSTAND IT 
UL MYSELF, SON ~~ 


BY COURTESY OF THE PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN 


THE DEEPEST WOUND 


O the mother whose son was slain at Salerno or 

Tarawa, there could be no greater tragedy. To 
a nation which lives forever, there could be no 
greater tragedy than losing the war. But all wounds 
are not inflicted by the enemy. 

On the home front, our deepest wound has been 
the spectacle of various groups battling with 
each other for price and wage advantages. 

If successful, their efforts can lead only 
to inflation and chaos. 

The individuals who comprise these 
groups are inherently no more selfish 
than their fellow men. They are the 
same blood and flesh and bone as 
their sons and brothers on the 
battle fronts. Their trouble is 





That is why one hundred sixteen Life Insurance 
Companies of America are banded together to tell 
the public the truth—and to show how each in- 
dividual can help win the vital Battle against Infla- 
tion today. The campaign, which is appearing as 
advertising in leading newspapers in all American 
cities of over fifty thousand population, as well 
as in farm papers, is conducted as a re- 
sponsibility to the sixty-eight million 
policyholders whose savings are 
affected. 
This company is proud to partici- 
pate in the campaign of the Life 
Insurance Companies of America, 
and to urge that every life 
insurance man and woman 


that they do not understand. P ROVI DEN T Mutua. support so worthy a cause. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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Army and Navy Tell 
LOMA of Appreciation 


HELP GIVEN IN WAR PHASES 





“Draft” Insurance Men to Write 
Manual for Handling Premium Allot- 
ments; Manpower Activities 
How facilities of the life 
business have contributed to phases of 


insurance 


the war effort is illustrated by the 
variety of “drafts” made on the Life 
Office Management Association § since 


Pearl Harbor. Appreciation of the War 
Department for the life insurance effort 
is evidenced in letters which have been 
sent to Frank L. Rowland, executive 
secretary of LOMA, by Major General 
Ulio, Adjutant General; Major General 
Jay L. Benedict, president of War De- 
partment Dependency Board, and Major 
General E. B. Gregory, Quartermaster 
yeas and by a letter sent to Presi- 
dent Edmund Fitzgerald, president of 
LOMA, by Major General Joe N. Dal- 
ton, director of personnel, War Depart- 
ment. The late Secretary of the Navy, 
Frank Knox also sent a letter of appre- 
ciation 
Some LOMA Cooperation 

In the summer of 1942 President 
Harrison of New York Life, chairman 
of Life Insurance Coordinating Commit- 
tee, appointed a subcommittee repre- 
senting LOMA to cooperate with officers 
of Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard to assist in simplifying and 
standardizing the procedure on matters 
relating to commercial life insurance 
policies on the lives of service person- 
nel. It prepared a Manual of Procedure 
for handling premium allotments which 
has become the guide for life insur- 
ance companies and the allotment divi- 
sions of the four branches of the armed 
se rvice 

In fall of 1942 the casilaniaiilia Gen- 
eral requested the part-time services of 
Mr. Rowland for assisting in setting up 
a staff organization, planning and cen- 
tral division in the office of the Quar- 
termaster General. For better part of 
a year Mr. Rowland spent three days 
a week in Washington on this assign- 
ment. He also helped develop a program 
for more effective utilization of the non- 
combatant Army personnel. In January, 
1943, Mr. Rowland was appointed by 
Secretary of Navy Knox as a civilian 
member of a Navy Manpower Survey 
Board to study utilization of Navy 
manpower in the shore establishments 
of the Third Naval District. 

In April, 1944, Major General Dalton 
requested LOMA to loan a number of 
experts to make an operational survey 
of the casualty branch of the Office of 
the Adjutant General. Prudential, 
Metropolitan and New England Mutual 
furnished talent for this survey group, 
Mr. Rowland acting as chairman. 

In July, 1943, Mr. Rowland was re- 
quested by Congressman Ramspeck, 
chairman of House Committee on the 
Civil Service to investigate civilian em- 
ployment in Federal agencies and pre- 
sent recommended amendments to the 
Classification Act of 1923 aiming to cor- 
rect inequalities and inconsistencies in 
the basis of compensation of civilian 
office workers. Five specific amend- 
ments were proposed, based on life com- 
pany salary administration policies and 
have been recommended for enactment 
by the Civil Service Commission. 





Award to Mrs. P. A. Peyser 


Roy Larsen, president of United Hos- 
pital Fund, has made awards to three 
hospital volunteers who have contributed 
greatest number of hours since 1940. 
They are Mrs. Percy A. Peyser, New 
York Hospital, 4,300 hours; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Schiller, Post-Graduate Hospital, 
3,000 hours, and Mrs. Joseph Wishner, 
Sydenham Hospital, 3,000 hours. A pic- 
ture of Mr. Larsen giving these awards 
was printed in the New York Post. Mr. 
Peyser is general agent, Manhattan 
Life, 55 Liberty Street, New York. 





j. FRED SPEER 


The Brooklyn Supervisors Associa- 
tion at its regular monthly meeting 
held last week, elected J. Fred Speer, 


CLU, M. Warren Benton Agency, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, as 
its president for the coming year. He 
succeeds Andrew Christensen, New 
York Life. Alvin J. Powers, Gilbert V. 
Austin Agency, Aetna Life, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Powers suc- 
ceeds Herman E. Reinis, who was re- 
cently appointed general agent for the 
Manhattan Life with offices at 50 Court 
Street. In recognition of his appoint- 
ment as general agent, Mr. Reinis was 
presented with a congratulatory scroll 
signed by the officers and members of 
the organization. 

The annual outing of the 


will be held June 23. 


association 





Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


METHODS 


If you know home office systems and procedures thoroughly, 
this large eastern life insurance company has an important place 
for you in its planning division, We want a thoroughly qualified 
methods man to work for an attractive salary. Write us in detail, 
giving complete outline of your experience and qualifications. Do 
not enclose photograph or references. Our own staff know of 


this advertisement. Box 1522, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 


MAN 











TO HONOR ROBERT N. WADDELL 


Connecticut Mutual General Agent in 
Pittsburgh Marks Tenth Year as 
General Agent, June 1 
Robert N. Waddell, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, Pittsburgh, will be 
honored by his associates on the occa- 
sion of his tenth anniversary as general 
agent for the company, at a dinner 
party, June 1. Guests will include 
George F. B. Smith, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the company from the home 
office. William D. Stouffer, the oldest 
agent in the agency in point of service 
with a 25-year record, will be toastmas- 
ter. Speakers will include Humbert 
Bianchi, second oldest in the agency in 
point of service, and George W. Cahoon 
and Frank A. Wesley, assistants to the 

general agent. ; 

The agency finished fourth among all 
the agencies of the company in 1943, 
with an increase of 45.1%. 
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FORWARD 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the Cause 
of Freedom. Theirs is a national mission, 
even more essential in times of war than in 
days of peace. Their arms include the sale 
of new life insurance and war bonds, the 
servicing of life insurance now owned, the 
relentless assault upon inflation, and a united 
and determined will to carry on... mighty 
weapons all for furthering the Cause of 
Freedom and perpetuating the Democratic 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT MEETING 


National Associates Hold Three-Day 
Session in Chicago; President S. 
Weil, General Chairman 
The necessity for a yearly review of 
each client’s estate and business affairs 
was emphasized at the annual meeting 
of the National Associates of the Mu- 








SIDNEY WEIL 


tual Benefit Life, held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 15-17. 
Changing tax and distribution laws make 
this annual review not only a necessity 
but frequently a source of additional 
business, said Samuel W. Sturm, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The three-day meeting, with twent) 
one qualifying and life members pres 
ent, was conducted under the general 
chairmanship of Sidney Weil, Cincinnati, 
president of the National Associates, 
who was assisted in the direction of tlie 
special sessions by Paul W. Cook, CL! 
general agent, Chicago, and C. Cart 
Otto, general agent, Detroit. 

Following the custom established i 
the preceding meetings of this grot 
experts from several fields were presc:it 
as special guests and consultants. Amorg 
these were Edwin H. McDermott, (!''- 
cago tax expert and attorney, and Ir. 
B. E. Wyatt, CLU, Pension Trust con- 
sultant. 

The home office of the Mutual Be: 
fit was represented at the meeting 
H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of ag« 
cies; Mildred F. Stone, CLU, age 
field secretary; Harry W. Jones, 
sistant mathematician; A. J. Kirkland, 
assistant secretary; Wallace N. Wats«», 
CLU, business insurance consultant. 





Verdi F. Lenzen, general age 
United Benefit Life, Cedar Rapids, | 's 
been elected’ president of the Cec:r 
Rapids General Agents and Manag: 
Association. 


‘ 
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Let THE 
FACTS be Your Guide 


e As an important business transaction, the purchase of life insurance should be guided by facts. 
































e Here are some plain, unembellished facts behind The Northwestern Mutual's solid reputation for reliability 
and low cost. 





1. The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee is one of America’s 
oldest life insurance companies. It was organized in 1857. 


2. It is one of the largest companies, ranking 6th in assets and 8th in life insurance in force 
among the 304 American life insurance companies. Assets are over $1,637,000,000. Insur- 
ance in force exceeds $4,257,000,000. The Company has over 730,000 policyholders. The 

‘Company’s growth has been healthy and normal and it is significant that it has achieved its 
present position while writing purely “ordinary” insurance. It has not written industrial, 
group, substandard, or non-medical insurance, nor has it accepted re-insurance. 


3. It has always been a purely mutual company. 


4. The Northwestern Mutual has long been known for its consistently high dividends, which 
have resulted in an unusually low net cost to policyholders. The chief reasons for its favor- 
able dividend record are: 


¢ Careful and individual selection of policyholders, resulting in favorable mortality experi- 
ence, which in turn has brought substantial savings to policyholders. 


© Operating expenses are remarkably low. 


© Investments are carefully selected, well diversified, and have produced net interest returns 
permitting substantial reduction in the cost of its life insurance service. The net rate earned 
in 1943 was 3.6%. 


e Its termination rate of insurance in force is remarkably low. Last year only 0.9% (less 
than one per cent) of the insurance in force at the beginning of the year was terminated 
during the year by lapse and surrender—a record unequaled by any other company. A 
low termination rate is favorable to low cost life insurance. 








e These reasons, and many more, indicate why there is a significant difference between life insurance companies, 
and why no life insurance company excels The Northwestern Mutual in that happiest of all business relation- 
ships—old customers coming back for more. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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Need To Keep Up With 
Underwriting Problems 


E. A. ROBERTS TALKS TO GROUP 
Fidelity Mutual Life President Add-esses 
Home Office Life Underwriters 
in New York 

Some of the broader aspects of under- 


writing problems were discussed before 


the Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation in New York last week, by E. A. 
Roberts, president Fidelity Mutual Life. 


He made many interesting references to 


carly underwriting history and some of 


ROBERTS 


E. A. 


the beliefs formerly held to illustrate 
the need in underwriting to keep up with 
new procedures and to have a broad 
approach to its problems. 

“While we think we know some things 
with finality,” said Mr. Roberts, “I think 
we will find discipline in observing cer- 
tain disproved theories that our prede- 
cessors once laid down as_ absolute 
truths. To my own underwriters I have 
said that if their judgments are predi- 
cated upon sound procedures, they may 
expect from me an unwaivering support 
of their decisions in the face of agency, 
or public, or other pressures. 

“| have further expressed but two 
reservations. The first is that they must 
remain on the “qui vive” to be certain 
that their thoughts and procedures are 
abreast of the best thinking available 
and, secondly, and most importantly, that 
they have or can acquire the facility for 
gracefully interpreting their findings 
when they happen to be adverse, in 
part, to the desires of potential cus- 
tomers and to our selling representa- 
tives. 

Human Relationship Side 


“If you have the finest of equipment 
and the most up-to-date studies and sta- 
tistics available to demonstrate, beyond 
any question, the propriety of the deci- 
sions you are making, you do your com- 
pany the greatest disservice if you can- 
not get your thinking over to these 
people without resort to, and reliance 
upon, your superior official position. For 
my part I would rather place confidence 
in less learned underwriters, but more 
greatly skilled in human relationships, to 
the end that our selling representatives 
and our buying public would be less apt, 
and less able, to take improper advan- 
tage of us and that the public would feel 
we were, in fact, in business and 
equipped to offer a complete coverage to 
the American people without the need 
of statutory enactments to require of 
us the doing of business on a right basis 
or the introduction of a plan of National 
Government life insurance, because it 
was felt we were unable to meet the 
needs of the insuring public. Many of 
us were greatly concerned about the 





issue of war risk insurance in the First 
World War and the effect it might have 
upon our business. Most of us will agree 
that it gave our business the greatest 
impetus of anything that had happened 
in a long time because it raised the 
sights of $1,000 buyers to $10,000. 
“When the Second World War came 
along we were quite witling to abandon 
this field to the Government and Na- 
tional Life Insurance Service has re- 
sulted. Similarly, our brothers in the 


Fire and Casualty field felt themselves’ 


unable, by pooling or otherwise, to write 
war damage insurance, which the Gov- 
ernment later provided and on which, 
because of the good fortunes of war to 
this date, another year’s coverage with- 
out premium has been granted. It 
bothers me no little that we are not re- 
sourceful enough to cover all risks, life 
and otherwise, properly the subject of 
insurance. Instead of abandoning a field 
or a segment of it, we should be able to 
devise some plan of coverage in time of 


New So. Round Table Officers 


Forrest R. Brauer, advertising mana- 
ger for the Home Beneficial Life, Rich- 
mond, was elected chairman of the 
Southern Round Table, Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association, at the annual 
meeting in Roanoke. Others elected 
were, David J. Martino, secretary of 
agencies, Pan-American Life, New Or- 
leans, vice chairman; and Henry E. 
Thomas, vice president Shenandoah 
Life, Roanoke, secretary. 





crisis. Failing in this, we may not be 
heard to complain of future incursions 
by the Government in the writing of 
forms of insurance. In my opinion, un- 
less we are prepared to offer insurance 
and the security resulting therefrom to 
the great body politic, the demand that 
it be done may place the Government in 
our business to stay in what we con- 
sider normal times” 





SALES 


"BRIEFS‘T 


FOR THE BROKER 





WHERE TO GET THE BEST INFORMATION — QUICKLY 


Under today’s difficult sales conditions Connecticut General can 


help more than ever by making available to those on the firing 


line accurate, authoritative information on the many forms of 


insurance available through the Company. 


The list is broad 


and covers every personal insurance need you are apt to meet. 


Connecticut General representatives are as close as your 


telephone and will be glad to give you their np sl. 


answering questions of coverage or in helping you prepare com- 


plete client plans. 


You will find that it pays in time saving and 


in final profitable results to let a Connecticut General represen- 


tative add his service facilities to your organization of personal 


sales ettorts. 


Connecticut General’s broad sub-standard ° 
life program offers you a real opportunity 


SUB-STANDARD 
LIFE COVERAGE 


duce your rejection rate. 


considers 


to enlarge the scope of your market and re- 


The Company 
sub-standard life contracts to 


cover mortality rated up 500% (five times 
the normal mortality rate). 


CONNECTICOT 
GENEKAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE, 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSUR- 
ANCE AND ANNUITIES. ALL 
FORMS OF GROUP INSUR- 
ANCE*AND GROUP ANNUITIES. 








HERMAN REINIS. 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2.° 














New England Mutual 
Current Advertiseme { 


DIRECTED AT EX-SERVICEM~ N 


Message Advises Discharged Men ‘o 
Retain National Service 
Life Insurance 








The current advertisement by the ‘ew 
England Mutual Life, Boston, in its war 
series, is addressed to the million and 
a half men already honorably discharsed 
from the armed forces since Pearl Har 
bor. Illustrated by a soldier hanging up 
his GI blouse, the advertisement is cap- 
tioned “Where Do I Go From Here 2” 
Besides advising him to hold on to his 
National Service Life Insurance, the 
company offers a folder giving infor 
mation on his rights and future as an 
ex-service man. 

Featured also is an invitation “To the 
Mayors of America” to form citizens’ 
advisory committees to deal with the re- 
habilitat‘on problem that even now is 
before the community. A booklet de- 
scribing “The Newton Plan for Rees- 
tablishing Demobilized Veterans” is of- 
fered as a guide in setting up such a 
program. 

The company reports widespread in- 
terest by mayors and heads of town 
governments throughout the nation and 
says that large numbers of its own field- 
men have offered their services in help- 
ing to put such committees on an oper- 
ating basis. 

The advertising is appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
Newsweek. 





SERVICING ORPHAN BUSINESS 


Rex Magee Tells Southern Round Table 
of New Opportunity With Many 
Agents in the War 
With so many agents in the armed 
services. and war work, there is a real 
opportunity in the servicing of orphaned 
policies, Rex B. Magee, director of sales 
promotion for Volunteer State Life, told 
the Southern Round Table of Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association at its 

meeting in Roanoke last week. 

“The agents who sold these orphan 
policyholders,” said Mr. Magee, “have 
gone to the home front in war indus- 
try or to the military front at home 
and abroad. What better than a sys- 
tematic, intelligent plan of servicing 
these policyholders?” Citing some actual 
cases of servicing this business, he said 
one policyholder not only took out a 
policy on his wife but also expressed 
a desire to go into the selling of life 
insurance himself, later resigned as 
principal of a school and went under 
contract. Three other policyholders be- 
came prospective agents. 





D’OLIER BEFORE CANADIANS 

The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, 
which will be held on June 8 at Torvunto 
will be a strictly business meeting. At 
the morning session, Col. Franklin 
D’Olier, president of The Prudential, will 
speak, while at the luncheon the speaker 
will be Stuart Garson, premier of Mani- 
toba. 





Capt. J. Owen Stalson 


(Continued from Page 5) 
to enable him to render civilian covsul- 
tant service to the War Production 
Board. In reopening his offices as man- 
agement consultant, he is able to re ume 
consulting service for his former clients 
as well. 
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Get Ready For Tougher 
Market to Follow War 


SOUTHERN AD MEN ARE TOLD 





Wilfrid E. Jones of Nat‘onal Ass’n of 
Life Underwriters Urges Planning 
Now for Changing Conditions 





The easy selling in the present day life 
insurance market will not carry through 
into the post-war period, so _ plans 
should be made now to meet much sales 
resistance after the war, said Wilfrid 


[., Jones, executive secretary of National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters in a 
alk before the Southern Round Table 
of Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
‘ion at Roanoke, Va., last week. He 
pointed out that with national income 
ipproaching $155 billions and still climb- 
ing, competition for these plentiful dol- 
lars reduced by the elimination of many 
articles not necessary to the war and 
the official endorsement of life insur- 
ance as an anti-inflation factor, sales of 
insurance have climbed all through the 
war years. 

“According to the latest statistics 
available,” said Mr. Jones, “it is esti- 
mated that the number of commercial 
travelers, sales representatives and dis- 
tributing agents of national sales or- 


vanizations has been reduced from 
2.655,000 in 1930 to a little less than 
one million in 1944. In other words, 


nearly two million of our competitors 
have been removed from the selling field 
due to the restrictions and emergencies 
of the war. The automobile salesman, 
the refrigerator and radio dealer, the 
real estate man and the salesman of 
household utilities have, by one _ fell 
swoop been removed as our competitors 
for the wartime dollar. Within our 
own business we find our selling ranks 
depleted by 34,000 or about 25% of what 
they were four years ago.” 


Plan Post-War Spending 


In addition to these advantages the 
Government is spending a great deal of 
money to impress thrift on the people, 
said Mr. Jones. Most recent are col- 
ored posters giving seven Victory keys 
listing life insurance as third after war 
bonds and taxes, 

Turning to the post-war prospects, Mr. 
Jones cited a survey by the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce which revealed that 
inillions of people are planning to buy 
household appliances, automobiles and 
homes after the war. 

“With the return of normal, or ab- 
normal, buying conditions in the post- 
war world,” continued Mr. Jones, “we 
may expect the return of hundreds of 
thousands of salesmen in other lines of 
business as our competitors for the 
peace-time dollar, Likewise we may ex- 
pect at least a partial adjustment of 
earning power in keeping with a de- 
creasing cost of living, although it is 
unlikely that, for some time, if ever, will 
we return to pre-war cost of living 
levels. Combined with this it is ob- 
vious to expect a steady increase in 
availability of consumer goods and ser- 
vices, competing for the post-war dollar. 
Then again we may expect to see a 
slackening up of the government’s cam- 
paign to promote thrift and saving as 
the sunburst of prosperity outshines the 
dark clouds of threatened inflation. And 
with it all we may expect to lose the 
invaluable help of our star salesman, 
Uncle Sam. 

“T have no desire or intention to leave 
with you the impression that we may 
expect a pessimistic post-war outlook for 
life insurance—I merely wish to place 
the facts before you as we find them 
and emphasize that, while life insurance 
has admittedly always had to be sold to 
the American public, we may anticipate 
a tougher job of selling in the face of 
changed business and economic con- 
ditions and buying habits as well as in- 
tensified competition from other lines of 
products and businesses. 

“What can you, as the advertising and 
Sales promotion counsel of your com- 
panies, do in the face of this post-war 


outlook to help your field forces cap- 
ture their share of the peace time dol- 
lar? It seems to me that first of all you 
must concentrate your efforts—and now 
is not too early to begin to consider 
these problems—on three things: 1. 
You must occupy yourself with a 
thorough and detailed analysis of this 
postwar market. 2. You must then in: 
terpret what you find in the clearest 
way possible in order that your sales- 
men may have a clear appreciation of 
that market, and 3. You must gear your 
efforts to produce merchandising and 
promotion plans to help your agents 
enter these new trade channels.” 


ESMOND LEONARD PRESIDENT 





Industrial Life of Canada Also Names 

A. F. Muth Managing Director Fol- 

_ lowing Death of J. K. Leonard 

Esmond Leonard has been made presi- 
dent of the Industrial Life of Canada 
and A, F. Muth, F.A.S., F.A.LA., has 
been appointed managing director, 
These changes follow the recent death 
of J. K. Leonard, president and manag- 
ing director. Edmond Leonard was for- 
merly a director and assistant secretary- 
treasurer and A.F. Muth was assistant 
managing director. 





N. J. ASS’N NOMINATIONS 
J. Stanley Dey, manager, Manufactur 
ers Life, Newark, has been nominated 


to head the Life Underwriters Associa 
tion of Northern New Jersey. Othet 
nominations are Lester Horton, Home 
Life, first vice president; Herbert Mar 
shall, Berkshire Life, second vice presi- 
dent; Boucher Wright, Sun Life of 
Canada, secretary; Saul Vortrefflich, The 
Prudential, treasurer. Nominated to 
serve two years on the executive com- 
mittee was Alexander F. Gillis, Provident 
Mutual and Marvin Henkle, Mutual 
Benefit Life. The annual meeting will 





What price have you put on 
YOUR partnership 7 


“. .. for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health . . .” 


You can’t look at a marriage contract 
in a coldly legal light. You can’t put a 
price on love and’ faith and forgiveness 
and understanding. 


But maybe you've already done just 
that, unconsciously and unfairly, in plan- 
ning your life insurance! 


Most men carry five, ten, fifteen times 
as much insurance as do their wives. 
Does that reflect the relative worth of 
each to the partnership? 


“Of course not,” you say. “That's 
simply because the husband is the wage- 


’ 


This advertisement appeared in The Satur- 


day Evening Post, Time and Newsweek 









earner and his family must be protected 
whatever happens.” 


That’s a reasonable answer and a com- 
mon one. But there’s another side to it. 
A very timely side today. 

When a man goes into military ser- 
vice, his wife must be both mother and 
father to their children. If she dies, the 
father’s insurance is little help because 
he is still alive. And, far from home, 
he can’t help much in any other way, 
but the mother’s insurance does help. 


The need is still acute for any father 
confronted with the same loss. He has 
to hire a nurse or housekeeper for the 
children, which he can ill afford—or rush 


be held June 22. 





into a marriage of convenience. Wouldn’t 
a proper amount of insurance on his wife 
ease the emergency? ‘ 

We raise these questions frankly and 
thoughtfully because they represent real 
problems today, and because we are in- 
terested in seeing men and women 
achieve happy, balanced partnerships. 

Why not talk things over tonight with 
an experienced New England Mutual 
Career Underwriter? He will help you 
work out a plan to fit your own family’s 
situation, and will show you how the 
substantial cash values in your wife’s 
policy can be used to increase your joint 
retirement fund when the children have 
become self-supporting. 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
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Union Central and Ohio 
Nat’l Can Mutualize 


Ohio Supreme Court decided this 
week that the Union Central Life and 
Ohio National Life have the right to 
change from stock to mutual, even if 
certain stockholders vasa 
| 








Griffith Bibiens 


iviffith has been appoint- 
ed manager of Western Missouri office 
in Kansas City of North American Life. 
He has been with Acacia Mutual. 


Leonard N. ( 





APPOINT Ww. re JACOBSEN 
Northwestern Mutual “Makes Him Gen- 
eral Agent at Belleville, Ill.; Long 
Service With Company 
Winfred L. Jacobsen, Princeton, IIL, 
for the past ten years Northwestern 
Mutual district agent for Bureau County, 
will become general agent of the com- 
pany at Belleville, IL, effective June 1. 
He will succeed Edward A. Kohl, who 
has resigned as general agent because 

of ill health. 

\ veteran of the First World War, 
Mr. Kohl is a well known member of 
the Northwestern Mutual agency force 
with thirty years of active service, After 
making a fine record as a personal pro- 
ducer, he became a partner general agent 
with his father in 1925. He was ap- 
pointed sole general agent when his 
father retired four years later. 

Mr. Jacobsen made his first contract 


with Northwestern Mutual at Sheffield, 
Hl, in 1926 and was appointed district 
at rent at Princeton eight years later, In 


addition to his agency organization 
work, he has been a large personal pro- 
ducer and his production exceeded a 
half million in the past year. Active in 
American Legion affairs, having served 
commander and district com- 
mander of the Illinois department, he 
has also been president of the Com- 
munity Men’s Club and the Lions’ Club 
and is presently chairman of the 
Selective Service Board in his county. 


as local 


TWO FIGURE IN CHANGES 
J. D. Kattenhorn Becomes Travelers 

Yonkers Manager and J. T. Hen- 

derson With Ter Bush & Powell 

Effective May 24, John D. Kattenhorn 
becomes manager of the Life, Accident 
and Group departments, Yonkers branch, 
Travelers, succeeding John T. Hender- 
son who goes to Schenectady, as man- 
ager of the life department for Ter 
Bush & Powell, general agents of the 
lravelers. 

Mr. Kattenhorn has been with the 
Travelers for more than twelve years, 
and for the last six years he has been 
assistant manager of the company’s 
branch office at 55 John Street, New 
York. Mr. Henderson began with the 
Travelers as an agent at Yonkers, in 
January, 1927. In 1936 he became mana 
ger of the company’s branch office in 
Rockefeller Center and returned to 
Yonkers as manager in March, 1941, 


ANDREW JOHNSON DEAD 


Andrew A. Johnson, agent, Reliance 
Life, Philadelphia, died this month. Be- 


fore going with Reliance he was a 
Chatauqua lecturer for twenty years, 
traveling through Australia and New 


Zealand. Born in Tennessee, he was 
educated at Georgia Robinson Christian 
College and University of Tennessee. 
Most of his insurance clients were 
school teachers. 


HERSCH AGENCY APRIL LEADER 


The David T. Hersch Agency, Se- 
curity Mutual, New York, led all the 
agencies of the company for April and is 
in second place for the year as of 
April 30. Mr. Hersch led his own agency 
and was fifth for the month among the 
company’s leaders. Milt Gordon of the 
Hersch Agency was in eighth place. 





C. A. Cook D. of C. Mgr. 
Of Equitable Society 


At a luncheon meeting in Washing- 
ton of Equitable Society representatives 
the appointment of Claude Allen Cook 
as agency manager for District of Co- 
lumbia was announced by Vice Presi- 
dent William J. Graham. He succeeds 
Fred G. Holderman, Jr., transferred to 
manager of Equitable’s central Illinois 
agency in Peoria. 

Mr. Cook has been assistant agency 
manager in Washington for six years. 
He joined the Society in 1930. C. R. 
Golly, manager of Peoria branch for 
twenty-three years, is retiring. Prior to 
being in Peoria he was in Chicago and 
in Decatur, Ill, for the Society. In- 
stallation of Mr. Holderman as Peoria 
inanager was made by Vice President 
Dalager at a luncheon meeting. Among 
those present were Walter L. Gottshall 
of Chicago, director of agencies, and 
General Manager A. M. Embry, Kansas 
City. Before going to Washington, Mr. 
Holderman was a district manager in 
Missouri for the Society. 





The Wisconsin Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table will hold its annual meet- 
ing and program, June 9, at Milwaukee. 
A. J. Nussbaum, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Milwaukee, is chairman. 


‘a farewell 


HONOR ROBERT L. BARBOUR 


Mutual Life Officials Give Luncheon to 
Publicity Assistant Prior to Tak- 
ing Up New Duties 
Robert L. Barbour, publicity assistant, 
Mutual Life of New York, was given 
luncheon last week by offi- 
cials of the company prior to taking 
up his new duties June 1 as vice presi- 
dent of the Underwriter Printing & 
Publishing Co. publishers of the 


Weekly Underwriter and other insur- 
ance services, 

Officials from the Mutual Life at- 
tending the luncheon included Alexan- 


der E. 
dent; 

president ; ie 
and manager of 


Patterson, executive vice presi- 
Julian S. Myrick, second vice 
Roger Hull, vice president 
agencies; Clifford B. 


Reeves, assistant to the president; 
Roger of cme director of sales pro- 
motion; Rober Young, agency secre- 


tary; Ww alter S. ote editor of the Mu- 
tual Circle. L. Alexander Mack, presi- 
dent, Underwriter Printing & Publishing 
Co., also attended. 


The net worth of life insurance policy- 
holders of the United States through 
their policy reserves has increased five 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reported to- 
day. 











] know how you feel, son: that you’re being cheated be- 
cause you cannot be in uniform and help win this war. 
Oh, I’ve seen that look in your eyes when your brother 
Bill writes from camp. You think he is getting all the 
breaks. But our country, fighting to maintain its way 
of life today, is depending on you for something just 
as important: to maintain its way of life tomorrow. 

It’s a big job, one that calls for a lot of preparation. 
That is why you and I own Berkshire Father and Son 
Insurance, with a payor clause up to age 16. 

Do you know that the Berkshire Triangle Pattern 
affords agents and brokers exceptional opportunities 
to capitalize upon one of the greatest potential markets 
for life insurance — Father and Son insurance and, yes, 
also Father and Daughter insurance? 


A 
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ASK ANY Berkshire GENERAL AGENT 
LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 * 3 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 














Columbus General Agent 


Sain MS 





H. D. TAYLOR 


The State Mutual Life, Worcester, has 
announced the recent appointment of 
EB, Taylor as general agent for the 
company in Columbus. Mr. Taylor, a 
native of Ohio, has risen steadily in the 
life insurance business since entering it 
in 1923. His office will be located at 
150 East Broad Street. 





Paul F. Jones Chicago Tie-up 


Former Illinois Director of Insurance 
Paul F. Jones, who will continue to 
reside in Danville, Ill, where he is a 
member of the law firm of Lindley, 
Jones, Grant & Sebat, has become an 
associate of Ekern, Meyers & Mat- 
thias, Chicago insurance lawyers. One 
of the partners, Herman Ekern, was 
formerly Insurance Commissioner of 
Wisconsin. 





FRANK ELLINGTON, 49, DIES 

Frank Ellington, 49, associate editor 
of the Spectator in charge of the life 
insurance. department, died suddenly 
May 20. A graduate of the University 
of Georgia, he had daily newspaper ex- 
perience before joining the Spectator in 
1928. Surviving are his wife, two daugh- 
ters and a son. 





April Production Leader 


























BEN HERTAN 


Ben Hertan, who was recently a)- 
pointed brokerage manager of tiie 
Matthew J. Lauer agency, Continental 
American Life, New York, led the entire 
field force of the company during tiie 
month of April. The Lauer agency w's 
the leading agency of the company |r 
April and is also the leader for tie 
year to date in volume of new business 
and new premiums. Joe Harris of the 
Lauer agency is leading the entire fic!d 
force of the company in first year »! 
miums collected during the year to diie 
and Mr. Laver is, the leading persona 
producer in the amount of new busine>s 
during the year to date. 
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RAINBOWS 
END 


On December 26, 1924, the 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines issued a $2,500 Life Paid- 
up-at-Age-Seventy policy, contain- 
ing Double Indemnity and Income 
Disability benefits, to a young 
farmer twenty-four years of age. 
He had married the preceding 
October. The young couple reared 

family of four children, three 
girls and one son, and prospered 
in their farming operations. 


In October, 1940, this policy- 
holder was afflicted with an ail- 
ment later diagnosed as Infantile 
paralysis and drew total disability 
benefits for thirteen months—each 
monthly payment amounting to 
$25. In addition, two annual pre- 
miums, totalling $115.46, were 
waived by the Company. 


The policyholder returned to 
work in March 1942, and the Dis- 
ability payments were discon- 
tinued. Late in November, 1943, 
the policyholder lost his. mother, 
and two days following her funeral 
he went to Rochester, Minnesota, 
to enter the clinic and learn why 
his health was not improving. The 
specialists told him to go home and 
get his affairs in shape because he 
was going to remain on earth for 
a very short while. He passed 
away January 25, 1944. Cause: 
Cancer of the liver. 


Here are the payments the 
Bankers Life Company has made 
on that $2,500 policy: 


Investment 
18 annual premiums, 
Ey : Paeeete $1,039.14 
Less dividends paid.. 160.51 


Net investment .......... $ 878.63 


Returns 
Two premiums waived 
through disability 
Face amount of policy..$2,500.00 
Disability payments to 


EMSUERE ooo aces 325.00 
"ROtaP vei ae $2,825.00 
Deduct investment .. 878.63 


Net gain to insured 
and his estate.......... $1,946.37 
Percentage of net gain......221% 


BanxersZ7 
the Double Duty Dolarf Company 


oes aorwes 


ACTUARIAL CLUB MEETS 





Many Subjects Discussed at Spring 
Session of Middle Atlantic Group 
in Baltimore 


The Spring meeting of the Middle At- 
lantic Actuarial Club was held recently 
in Baltimore and presided over by 
W. R. Williamson, consultant, Social 
Security Board, Washington. Dr. -L..A, 
Thompson, director, Population Study 
State Planning Board of Virginia, read 
a paper on “Population Trends and 
Their Effect on Life Insurance,” in 
which he brought out the close inter- 
dependence of the volume of insurance 
and the income level of the people, also 
the changes taking place in the age 
structure of the population which in- 
fluences the kind of policy to be sold 
and the groups to be insured. He also 
discussed major shifts in population 
which will afford opportunities for in- 
vestment for the companies. 

Implications of court decisions in the 
cases of “Southeastern Underwriters 
Association” and “Polish National Al- 
liance,” were discussed by William R. 
Shands, general counsel, Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, These two cases 
which are pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States are of vital interest 
to the insurance industry. 

An informal discussion on several sub- 
jects, the first of which was in connec- 
tion with proposed changes after the 
war in the meetings of the Actuarial 


Metropolitan Life Reports 
On Film Equipment Survey 


Film planning can be done much more 
effectively when agencies which make 
films have at least a broad picture of the 
type of film-showing equipment available 
among the groups they wish to reach. 
The value of such information has been 
demonstrated by the recent Department 
of Commerce studies of visual aid equip- 
ment on hand in elementary and high 
Figures on equipment available 
in another group—this time community 
agencies—are now released as the result 
of a survey made by the Metropolitan 
Life. 

The motion picture bureau of the ¢om- 
pany’s welfare division, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, sent 
a questionnaire to social health, and 
safety agencies all over the country to 
find out how many agencies had access 
to or_owned equipment for showing 
film, These agencies were also asked 
to indicate what type of equipment they 
had—sound or silent, 35 mm. or 16 mm. 
film strip or glass slide projectors. The 
organizations surveyed cover a wide a 
wide range, including among others ur- 
ban and rural health departments, vari- 
ous nursing organizations, family welfare 
associations, boys’ clubs, schools of medi- 
cine, nursing and social work, safety 
councils, and tuberculosis associations. 


schools. 





Full details of the results of this sur- 

vey may be had for the asking by any 
official or voluntary social, health, or 
son. There was also a discussion on safety agency that may find them useful. 
the question “Effect of the war period The Metropolitan motion picture bureau 
on the companies’ experience as to new’ will furnish information regarding the 
business with reference to types of entire survey, or as broken down by 
policies, ages at issue, amounts of in- localities or types of organizations in 
surance, modes of premium payments accordance with the request. 
and mortality.” David E. Fortna and ——____—_—_——_— 
George Kenigson gave the results of M. A. Bradshaw, treasurer of the 
their inquiries to the member companies, North American Life, has been elected 
both as to Ordinary and Industrial chairman of the Toronto Board of Trade 
business. Club. 


f 


Society and the Institute of Actuaries, 
was held. The discussion was led by 
Florence Watts and Dorrance C. Bron- 





LIFE ASSURANCE 


FIGHTS INFLATION 


Policyholders’ savings important contribution 
to War Effort and Post-War Reconstruction 








One of the many distinctive services 


performed by Life Assurance in these 

urgent times is the mobilization of the FROM THE 

people’s savings against the insidious 1943 ANNUAL 

but none the less devastating enemy—in- 

flation, Thus millions of men and REPORT 

women, advised by a worthy and highly- 

trained group of their fellow-countrymen New 214.292.080 

who “sell’’ Life Assurance, withhold Assurances.....$ _— 

their savings from the luxury market Assurances 

and set them aside to secure protection in foree........... 3,173,417,467 

and well-being for themselves and their Benefits 

loved ones in the unknown days to come. Paid 1943... 74,057,495 
In the past year alone, the million Benefits 

policyholders of the Sun Life of Canada Paid since 

have set aside $112 millions of their Organization. 1,629,863,441 





savings in the form of Life Assurance 
premiums, 








During 1943 the Sun Life of Canada made 
ayments to United States a a and 
eneficiaries amounting to more than Twenty- 
five Million dollars. 














SUN LIFE of CANADA 

















Mutual Benefit). 


Misstated Insured’s Age 
In App By 16 Years 


DECISION AGAINST COMPANY 





Appellate Division Says Insurer Can’t 
Recover; Misrepresentation Found 
After Payment of Loss 





In New York Law Journal of this 
week appeared an account of the de- 
cision of Appellate Division, First De- 
partment, in case of New York Life vs. 
John Otto Veit and Charles Grosch, as 
executors of last will and testament of 
George E. Bradbrook having to do with 
understatement of age by insured in ap- 
plication for policy. Action of company 
was to _ recover difference between 
amount paid to beneficiary and amount 
that premiums would have bought at 
correct age. In applying for the life in- 
surance policy the insured, Minnie A. 
Bradbrook, stated her age to be 46, when 
it is claimed she had passed her sixty- 
second birthday. Unaware of the in- 
sured’s true age at the time of her death 
plaintiff paid to the beneficiary of the 
policy the face value thereon. 

Opinion of Justice Cohn of Appelate 
Division was that as the contract of in- 
surance had been fullv executed plaintiff, 
the insurer, in the circumstances of this 
case, could not thereafter recover any 
portion of the sum paid. Decision said 
in part: 

“The law is now settled that in the 
absence of fraud an insurance company 
which executes its contract by payment 
of the amount specified in a policy can- 
not later recover such payment or any 
portion thereof on the ground that it 
subsequently has discovered facts which 
would have justified it in withholding the 
payment. 

Justice Dore gave a dissenting opinion. 





Youngman manne 

New York, May 19, 1943. 
Editor The Eastern U se Aig In 
your issue of April 28, an article on 
front page discussed creation of estates. 
Headline was “Hard and Easy Way to 
Create Estates Shown by Youngman 
(Arthur V. Youngman, general agent, 

contained charts. 

With respect to Chart No. 3, isn’t it 
true that while the family would have 
a non-guaranteed income with an as- 
sumed return of 3%, this would not in 
any way deplete the capital which would 
still be intact at the end of a 20-year 
certain period ? 

Isn’t it true, also, that before any 
reasonable comparison can be drawn 
from Chart No. 4 we would have to 
know what the cash values of the in- 
surance estate would be at the end of 
each year because incomes are never 
certain, and it is always possible that 
the insured could not continue such large 
premium payments ? 

I may have misunderstood these 
charts, but, if I am correct, then | 
think you have been negligent in pub- 
lishing so incomplete a picture. An in- 
surance company cannot give something 
for nothing. 

LOUIS L. HIMBER, 
Manager, Life Insurance 
Adjustment Bureau. 


TRAVELERS FLA. APPOINTMENT 

John Edwin Hunt, Jacksonville, Fla, 
has been appointed life, accident and 
Group field assistant in the Travelers 
Jacksonville branch office. Mr. Hunt, a 
native of Alabama, studied law and in 
1933 became an auditor for the Federal 
Housing Administration in Washington, 
D. C. He entered the employ of Riggs 
Nationa! Bank in Washington, in Janu- 
ary, 1942, as a clerk in the trust de- 
partment. In August of that year he 
became office manager for the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. in Jacksonville, a 
position he held until August, 1943, when 
he became associated with the Florida 
National Bank as trust representative. 
He left that position to join the 
Travelers. 
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Amendments to Million Dollar Round 
Table Rules Scheduled for Detroit 


Interpretations of the constitution and 
by-laws of the Million Dollar Round Table 
as they were adopted September 13, 1943, 
been issued by the executive commit- 
Alfred J. Ost- 
Pa., chairman 


have 
was announced by 
heimer, 3rd, of Whitford, 
Table. 

At a two-day meeting held late in April, 
the executive committee considered the de- 
sirability of amending the constitution and 
instructed Mr. Ostheimer to 
consideration at 


tee, it 


of the Round 


by-laws and 


prepare amendments for 
the annual meeting to be held in Detroit, 
September i4 and 15. The complete list 


of interpretations follows: 


(Article LV.) <A life insurance agent who 
compensated entirely by salary cannot be 
granted membership. An agent who 1s com- 
pensated by salary and either bonus or com- 
mission cannot be granted membership unless 


his aggregate compensation is directly related 
to a dennite proportion of full first year and/or 


renewal commussions, 

(Article IV.) In the case of Canadian 
gents who apply for membership, Canadian 
lollars will be considered equal to U, S. dollars 
(without adjustment to reflect exchange rates) 
in the mmterest of “good neighbor” relations, 


3: (Article IV, paragraph (5), and Article 
Vv.) business will be considered to be paid 
business as ol the date when the coverage first 
becomes fully effective (with home oftice ap- 


oval) from the standpomt of payment of a 
regardess of company practices or dis- 
be.ween home and field offices. 


paragraphs (1) and (4) (c).) 


claim, 


tances 


} (Article V, 


In the case of a continuous monthly income 
pohey, the basic policy shall count in accord- 
ance with the regular applicable rule but the 
aint pe annuity portion shall count under 
paragraph (4) (c). 

(Article V, paragraphs (1) (b) and (1) 


(c).) in case a “#xamily Income” or “vamity 
uaintenance’ policy is paid for and the term 
msurance portion thereof is converted to a_per- 
manent pan before the policy has been in force 
months’ additional credit shall 
be allowed for the difference, if any, between 
credit ailowed under paragraph (1) (b) 
for the original policy and the total amount 
of permanent insurance in force twelve months 
after issuance of the original policy. 

6. (Article V, paragraphs (1) (b) and (3).) 
In case a “Family Income” or “Family Main- 
tenance’ rider has been added to a_ policy 
which counts under paragraph (3), the regula 
credit shall be given under paragraph (3) for 
the basic policy and additional credit of $1,000 
shall be allowed under paragraph (1) (b) pet 
$10 monthly income provided by the rider, 

7. (Article V, paragraph (3).) In the case 
stated date 


it least twelve 


of a policy which has no miaturity 
but which will automatically provide monthly 
income at a stated date unless the insured or 


otherwise, the age of the in 


shall be 


elects 
annuitant at such stated date 


annuitant 


sured o1 


used for the purpose of determining the monthly 
income provided by such a policy. However, 
in the case of a policy which has no stated 
maturity date and no stated date for com- 


mencement of imcome payments (unless the 


insured or annuitant elects otherwise) age 65 
(or the earliest age when monthly income may 
be taken, if such age is later than 65) shall 
be used for the purpose of determining the 
monthly income provided by such a policy. 

8. (Article V, paragraph (3).) In the case 
of a pohey which does not provide for any 
specihc type ot monthly income but requires 
the insured or annuitant to elect one type from 
among several, the type of monthly income 


agent as a basis for 
purpose of 
provided by 
identifiable, 
option 


which was used by the 
the sale shall be used for the 
determining the monthly income 
the policy or, if no such type is 
the ten year certain and continuous 
rate shall be used. 

9. (Article V, 
terpretation No, 


paragraph (3).) Im case In 


6 or Interpretation No, 7 shall 


be followed, the sex of the actual insured or 
inuitant shall be used. 

10. (Article V, paragraphs (3) and (4) (a).) 
No credit shall be allowed for any policy or 
group plan until the insurance company has 
finally accepted the premium therefor (without 
agreement to refund all, or substantially all, 
of such premium) and paid first year commis- 


sions thereon to the agent of record without 
reserving the right to recover same. 

11. (Article V, paragraph (4).) All policies 
and/or certificates issued under rules (applicable 


to underwriting procedure, commission scale, 
etc.) which have the essential characteristics 
of rules applicable to group contracts shall 
count under paragraph (4). (This covers so- 
called “group permanent” plans.) 


12. (Article V, paragraph (4) (a).) Net 
first year commissions actually received on group 
death and dismemberment insurance (which is 


equivalent to the double indemnity provision) 
hall be treated as group life insurance. 

13. (Article V, paragraph (4) (a).) If a 
group policy includes any type of coverage 


other than group life insurance (including group 


death and dismemberment insurance) and group 
annuities, only the net first year commissions 
actually received on the above-mentioned cov- 
erages shall count. 

14. (Article V, paragraph (4) (b).) No 
credit shall be allowed unless the conversion 
from the retirement annuity or other permanent 


plan occurred after the annuity or other per- 
manent plan had been in force at least twelve 
months. 


15. (Article V, 
newed term insurance 
paragraph (4) (c). 

16. (Article V.) Business shall not count 
if the only interest of the applicant for mem- 
bership in such business is in the form of over- 
riding’ commissions or the equivalent. Further- 
more, the proportion of the business for which 
an applicant shall receive credit shall not in- 
clude any proportion based on overriding com- 
missions or the equivalent. 

17. (Article V.) <A qualification period may 
consist of a period of less than twelve consecu- 
tive months provided that such period ends on 
any date between December 31 of the preceding 
year and June 30 of the year in which mem- 
bership is sought. Furthermore, a qualification 
period may begin and/or end on any day of 
the month. 

18. (Article V.) If a case (such as a group 
policy or an employe trust or plan) is written 
by two or more agents, credit for the case 
(for the purpose of determining whether or not 
an applicant for membership has paid for a 
minimum of five separate cases) shall be divided 
on the same basis as credit for the business 
itself, 

19. (Article V.) In the event that groups of 
employes become eligible under a group policy 
or an employes’ trust or plan on an anniversary 
date thereof and if the essential characteristics 
of new business are present, each such group 
shall count as one case per qualifying period 
of twelve consecutive months, 

20. (Article V.) Business on 
the applicant for membership, or on 
of any one in his family, shall 
regular way. 


paragraph (4) (c).)  Re- 
policies shall count under 


the life of 
the life 
count in the 





A LOOK AT 


continued its successful operations; 
adopted; 


Every eligible member of 


purpose with 
to suit the policyholders’ convenience. 


President: Daniel J. Walsh 





Forest Lawn Life Opens 


San Francisco Branch Office 

The Forest Lawn Life Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, has announced the opening 
of a branch office in San Francisco, with 
Bernard Rice of Berkeley, Cal., as 
manager. Vice President L. E. Doyle, 
in making the announcement of the 
opening of the branch office, said it will 
Francisco 
Counties 
associated 


have jurisdiction in the San 
Bay and Northern California 
area. Mr. Rice was formerly 
with the New York Life. 

The Forest Lawn Life Insurance Co., 
a legal reserve company, specializes in 
funeral insurance. The company has 
established general agencies in Bakers- 
field and Santa Ana, Cal., within the 
past sixty days, with Glen E. Stoffer 
and George H. Fross, as general agents 


. respectively. 





LITTLE HUMAN TOUCHES 


“Of course not,” 
insurance now.” 


not get it again—after the war? 


amazed doctor. 
“That’s right, 


“Well,” 


ANSWER: 





MAKE THE GREAT 





The Story of the 
Army Doctor’s Dilemma 


The army doctor was about to go overseas in the service of his country. 
Before leaving, he said to his wife... 


“My dear, I cannot pay for all these policies on my army salary.” 
she replied. 


“But I must keep up all my other insurance I can. Suppose I can- 
9” 

The question haunted him—what to do? 
of the four large policies he had taken out all at the same time four 
years earlier? And if he could, which? 

He saw his life insurance agent. To his surprise, he learned that 
one of those four policies would keep him insured four more years 
without taking one cent from his army pay. 

“How is that possible?” he asked. 

“I told you, when you bought this policy, that this company gave 
you very liberal cash values even on your first premium. That makes 
it so valuable now. That carries your insurance for such a long time!’ 

“And all because of the high cash and loan values?” asked the 


” said the agent. “Your policy will ‘support itself 
for the next four years, even if you are at war.” 

the doctor exclaimed, greatly relieved, 
is in need, he has something when he has your policy!” 


QUESTION: Which life insurance company gives the policyholder a 
high cash value, even on the first year premium? 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


(FROM OUR NEW SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN FORTUNE MAGAZINE) 


INSTITUTION 


“Besides, you have your army 


Could he afford even one 


“when a man 








For forty-four years, through wars, epidemics and depressions, the Home Life has 
Every liberal practice consistent with the safety of policyholders’ funds has been 
Insurance ve at ont low cost has been provided to its policyholders; 


mily can secure a 
remiums payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Treasurer: Charles T. Chase 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 


THE RECORD 


policy for every purse and 


Secretary: Bernard L. Connor 

















Toledo General Agent 





FLOYD A. ROSENFELT 


Floyd A. Rosenfelt has been named gen- 
eral agent at Toledo by the Connecticut 
Mutual effective June’ 1, succeeding Milton 
Sherman, who has resigned. Mr. Rosen- 
felt goes to Toledo from Omaha, where 
he has been manager for Union Central 
Life since 1939, Prior to that he repre- 
sented the Equitable Life of Iowa for 
seven years both as agent and as district 
manager. He was a member of that com- 
pany’s One-A-Week Club for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Rosenfelt_ is a past president of 
the Optimists Club in Omaha and was 
active in the Chamber of Commerce, Life 
Managers Association, and the Life Un- 
derwriters Association. He was also 
Treasury Department representative to as- 
sist in promoting the payroll savings plan 
for the sale of War Bonds. He is a 
Scottish Rite Mason. 





NEW YORK APRIL SALES UP 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., has an- 
nounced that the estimate of total sales 
of Ordinary life i insurance in New York 
City for April is $58,512,000 which com- 
pares with $52,980,000 reported for April 


of last year. 





Sam Lawrence, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, West Virginia, is teaching the 
elements of salesmanship to the filty 
WAC recruiters in his district. 
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Left to right: Henry E. 


Thomas, vice president, Shenandoah Life, secretary; 


Forrest R. Brauer, advertising manager, Home Beneficial Life, chairman; David J. 
Martino, secretary of agencies, Pan American Life, vice chairman. 


The election of the above officers brought 
o a close the annual meeting of the South- 
rn Round Table of Life Insurance Adver- 
isers Association at Roanoke last week. 
There were two full days of profitable dis- 
cussion of timely topics with James R. 
Adams, assistant secretary Liberty Na- 
tional Life, presiding as chairman of the 
Round Table during the past year. The 
croup was welcomed by Paul C. Buford, 
president Shenandoah Life, who also was 
a speaker at the first afternoon session. 
|. Frank Rushton, president Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, was also a speaker. 
\mong some of the other speakers were 
Bart Leiper, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, Provident Life and Acci- 
dent, who is president of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association; Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, director of service Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau; Powell 
Stamper, manager sales promotion National 
Life and Accident; Rex B. Magee, direc- 
tor sales promotion Volunteer State Life; 
W. I. Jones, executive secretary National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters; H. A. 
Kichmond, advertising research manager 
Metropolitan Life; Forrest R. Brauer, ad- 
vertising manager Home Beneficial; Z. 


t 
l 
( 
{ 
ll 


Starr Armstrong, director education and 
public relations Republic National Life; 
Henry E. Thomas, vice president Shenan- 
doah Life; W. B. Richardson, Virginia 
state agent National Life Vt.; John M. 
Ehle, agency secretary Imperial Life. 


LAA To Meet in N. Y. City 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
held at Roanoke last week on the occa- 
sion of the meeting of the Southern Round 
Table, it was decided that the annual meet- 
ing of the association will be held in New 
York City October 16 to 18. Among those 
present at the executive committee meet- 
ing were Bart Leiper, Provident Life and 
Accident, president of the association; 
Lewis B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life, vice 
president; Powell Stamper, National Life 
and Accident, secretary; H. A. Richmond, 
Metropolitan Life, treasurer, and the fol- 
lowing members of the executive commit- 
tee: A. Scott Anderson, Equitable Life of 
Towa; Russell B. Reynolds, American Mu- 
tual; Donald M. Tudhope, National Life 
of Canada, and Z. Starr Armstrong, Re- 
public National. 








Endorsed for NALU Trustee 


E. DUDLEY COLHOUN 


1 


The candidacy of E. Dudley Colhoun, 
‘ianager, Home Office Agency, Shenan- 
oah Life, Roanoke, for trustee of the 
‘tonal Association of Life Under- 
riters, was announced at the annual 
ceting of the Virginia State Associa- 
on of Life Underwriters held in 
Roanoke last week. 
\ native of Houston, Mr. Colhoun at- 
oe Tome Preparatory School, 
Maryland and the University of the 


South, Sewanee, Tennessee. Since 1924 
he has been one of the South’s leading 
producers and managers. For six years 
he was associated with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society as special agent, 
and for ten years following he was dis- 
trict manager for the Pan-American 
Life of New Orleans. In 1940 he joined 
the Shenandoah Life as home office su- 
pervisor and continued in that capacity 
until January, 1944, when he was ap- 
pointed manager of that company’s 
home office agency. Mr. Colhoun has 
been active in Life Underwriter Associa- 
tion affairs for the past fifteen years, 
during which time he has held all of the 
offices in his local association. He is 
also a past president of the Virginia 
State Association. He is at present na- 
tional committeeman for the Virginia 
State Association, and has served the 
National Association as a member of 
several important committees. 





ANN ASHBROOK MARRIED 
Daughter of North American Life V.P. 
Bride of Naval Lieutenant Lorimer; 
Honeymooning in Florida 
Ann Ashbrook, daughter of Charles 
G. Ashbrook, vice president and super- 
intendent of agents, North American 
Life, was married May 18 at Crystal 
Lake, Ill., to Lieutenant (j.g.) Walter 
Lorimer, USNR, of Chicago, who re- 
cently returned from fifteen months’ 
service in the Southwest Pacific. They 
are now honeymooning in Florida fol- 
lowing which Lieutenant Lorimer will 

be assigned to duty at Miami. 

Mrs. Lorimer, junior at Denison Uni- 
versity, was valedictorian of her high 
school class. Mr. Lorimer attended 
Harvard Law School before receiving 
his naval commission. 








With high taxes, in- 
creased living costs and 
a ceiling on wages and 
salaries, enough money 
can still be saved to pay 


for life insurance. 


This is a point that 
interests the buying 
public today and the 
ad. at the right is one 
of a strong series run- 


ning in newspapers to Sore 
sions iis 
'elp 


assist Great-West Life =n 


representatives to- 


wards this end. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Business In Force — Over $800,000,000 


Lire INSURANCE - AccwEeNt & HEALTH - Group INSURANCE 
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THIS ISSUE IN TWO PARTS 
Part I] of this edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter features our annual contribu- 
tion to the advancement of casualty and 
Fea- 
New 


writings on an 


surety production and salesmanship. 
among other things are the 
State 
basis and 


tured 
York 


earned 


line-by-line 
incurred losses for all 
companies, stock and mutual, licensed im 
this state. Country-wide results, obtained 
from the annual Casualty Experience Ex- 
hibits of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, are also presented in easy-to-read 
style. Both these features are invaluable 
for reference purposes. 

Keynote of Part II is the increased em- 
phasis being given today to the community 
usefulness of insurance agents and_ brok- 
civic affairs 


ers—their contributions to 


and to their country in wartime. A num- 
ber of leading articles point to steps that 
have been taken to enhance the producer’s 
them the article 
-The Women” stands out in hu- 


importance, and among 
“Listen 
man interest and drama, 

Post-war planning is prominently dis- 
cussed in several articles, one being a 
symposium of diversified opinion on the 
subject and another a review of the prize- 
winning letters in the Hartford Accident’s 
recently conducted contest. Careful perusal 
of this material will provide plenty of 
ideas for the difficult period that lies ahead. 

The inspirational side of the business 
has not been overlooked nor has the busi- 
ness-getting end. Successful agents, in- 
cluding two women, tell how they are sell- 
ing the broadened coverages in vogue to- 
day and to an ever-widening field of pros- 
pects. 

THE RAILROADS 

All that the railroads want, said R. W. 
Brown, president, Lehigh Valley R. R., 
addressing the recent convention of the 
mutual savings banks in this city, and all 
they ask, is that the have faith 
in the integrity of an industry which is 
willing to stand upon its record; that they 


nation 


enjoy the same measure of fair play they 
accord to other business; that they be 
permitted to earn a living wage, with the 
opportunity to do a still better job in the 
future. 

Mr. Brown gave many interesting facts 
telling what railroads are doing in meet- 


During 1940- 


43 the railroads spent more than one and 


ing wartime traffic demands. 


a quarter billion for new and improved 
They installed 238,000 new 
cars and more than 2,300 new 


equipment. 
freight 


More than $700 
went into the betterment of roadway and 
structures. Total expenditure was financed 
by the roads, the Government not being 
asked to help. Each day the railroads 
haul 4,500,000 tons of freight an average 
distance of 500 miles, and daily they carry 
2,500,000 persons an average distance of 
more than 150 miles. In 1943 the rail- 
roads handled more than twice as much 
inland freight and passenger traffic as was 
carried by all other commercial transpor- 
tation agencies combined. 


locomotives, millions 


the necessity for fair 
treatment of the roads, Mr. Brown says 
that every time the railroads manage to 
get five or six steps ahead of the sheriff 
there always are those who want to lop 
off the earnings and put the roadg back 
into a bad financial spot. “We seem to 
forget,” he said, “that the railroad share 
of national prosperity has always been too 
littlke—and most of the time has come too 
late for the public good.” 


In discussing 


He hopes history will not repeat itself. 
In the meantime, better earnings have 
enabled the rail carriers to put their homes 
in order. Bank loans and other obliga- 
tions, contracted during the depression 
years, are being paid. Funded debt is 
being reduced. Reserves are being set 
aside for renewals and betterments in the 
post-war period. Improved credits have 
encouraged refunding of long-term debt 
at lower interest rates. This is all defi- 
nitely in the public interest. Another im- 
portant angle is that present rail earnings 
are not the result of high rail rates, fares 
end charges. 





Mrs. V. W. McKinney, wife of Special 
Agent V. W. McKinney of the America 
Fore Group, at Los Angeles, has been 
chosen president of the Euterpe Opera 
Reading Club there. 

a 

L. H. House, Aetna Life, Utica, has 
been named a member of the board of 
directors of the Rotary Club of Utica, 
to serve three years beginning July 1. 

x *k * 


W. J. H. Chittick, CLU, branch man- 
ager, Manufacturers Life, Manitoba, has 
heen elected a director of the Lions Club 
in Winnipeg. 

* * + 


A. Lloyd Spooner, agency manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, San 
Antonio, has been appointed a leuten- 
ant colonel in Secretary Morgenthau’s 
army of War Bond workers. He has 
been given supervision over all life un- 
derwriters in the San Antonio district 
in the salary savings organization, serv- 
ing ninety-two of the larger business 
firms of the city, 








Blakeslee-Lane 


FALLON 


EVELYN P. 


Evelyn P. Fallon, secretary to Stewart 
McDonald, chairman of the board and 
president, Maryland Casualty, has been 
elected president of the Insurance 
Women of Maryland. This group was 
organized three years ago to encourage 
educational programs designed to 
broaden the knowledge of insurance of 
its members and to foster good fellow- 
ship. The Maryland chapter has a total 
membership of 123 and is a member of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Women, which has clubs in 40 states. 
Clara A. MacCubbin is first vice presi- 
dent. 

x * x 


Isadore Samuels, general agent, New 
England Mutual, Denver, and prominent 
in philanthropic and civic activities in 
that city, has been made chairman of 
Denver’s City Recreation Board. He is 
also regional director of the Boy Scouts. 

x ok ok 


John L. H. Fuller, district manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, In- 
dianapolis, has been named _ assistant 
master of ceremonies, starting point in 
the official line of the Indianapolis chap- 
ter of Rose Croix. He has been active 
in Masonic work for several years. He 
is a graduate of Butler University and 
has been in business in Indianapolis 
all his life, with the exception of time 
spent in New York City and Russia with 
the National City Bank. 

. cae ce 

O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life and state chairman of the 
Minnesota War Finance committee has 
appointed Charles F. Liscomb, past 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, acting executive vice 
president of the committee, which will 
direct the fifth war loan drive. Mr. 
Liscomb has been handling the war loan 
campaigns at Duluth and in St. Louis 
county. 

* * * 

Dewey R. Mason, formerly well known 
in the East as both a general agent 
and a speaker before life undérwriters 
associations, and who is now general 
agent for Occidental Life at Riverside, 
Cal., was a speaker at the Northern Cali- 
fornia Sales Congress on May 18. An- 
other Easterner, Barney Nudelman, now 
with Connecticut Mutual in Los Angeles, 
also was on the program. 

x * x 

Fritz A. Lichtenberg, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Columbus, has 
been chosen president of the local com- 
munity fund. He has been active in the 
organization since 1923. 





CAPTAIN GERALD A. EUBANK 


Capt. Gerald A. Eubank, head of War 
Savings for United States Navy, and in 
civil life manager of The Prudential, at 
40 Wall Street, New York City, has re- 
turned from a ten weeks’ trip abroad. 
He went by plane to the Caribbean is- 
lands; then to South America and later 
to Sicily, Italy and London, returning 
on the Queen Mary. Among other things 
in London he paid a visit to Lloyd's 
Building. 

* * x 


Laura Frances Haight, daughter of 
Frank J. Haight, Indianapolis, widely 
known actuary, has arrived in England 
to serve as an American Red Cross hos- 
pital staff aid. She formerly was in the 
social service department at Indian- 
apolis City Hospital. She is a graduate 
of DePauw University and Tudor Hall 
in Indianapolis. 

a 

Richard S. Kissam, head of the New 
York City office of the Stock Company 
Association, has presented The Eastern 
Underwriter with two annual supple- 
ment issues of The Surveyor contain- 
ing highly interesting historical, bio- 
graphical and pictorial material on the 
Underwriters Association of New York 
State. One volume is dated 1902, when 
F. W. Bauer of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe was president and Franklin E. 
Burke first vice president. The second 
volume was published in 1908 when A. 
G. Martin was president and A. 
Lovett first vice president. Mr. Kissam 
was formerly in the field up-state and 
has been active for years in the New 
York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society. 

x *k * 


Lawrence J. Winston, special agent 0! 
Travelers Fire, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bay State Club. He began 
his insurance career with the old Simp- 
son. Campbell & Co. agency. He was 4 
staff adjuster for General Adjustment 
Bureau before going with Travelers !ire. 
He joined Travelers when that company 
opened its Boston branch office wit 
Charles L. Powers as manager. He ws 
president of his class in Northeasiern 
University Law School for three ycats. 
and for four years was a membe* 0! 
the U. S. Naval Reserve . 


* * * 


George Cockburn, prominent Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., local agent, has been ap- 
pointed to the War Dads national com- 
mittee on international relations. — Mr. 
Cockburn is also president of the Cedar 
Rapids chapter of the National Council 
of American War Dads. His so, 
George, has been missing in action since 
the fall of Bataan. 
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WAC Recruiting Officer Former 
Insurance Woman 

Major Lucile Guess Van Bolt, WAC 
recruiting officer, Second Service Com- 
mand (New York, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware) was formerly prominent in Cali- 
fornia insurance circles. 

She entered the insurance business with 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. as a 
stenographer in the bond department of 
that company’s Los Angeles branch, For 
a time she was with the Globe Indemnity 
in Los Angeles and the American Bonding 
Co. in San Francisco. Later she becagne 
underwriter in the bond department of the 
Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity companies in 
San Francisco and was manager of the 
bond department when she resigned to join 
the VAomen’s Army Corps, being the first 
woman to enroll from the San Francisco 
district. 

After taking the six weeks’~ training 
course at Fort Des Moines, lowa, in the 
first officers’ training class, she became a 
second lieutenant in August, 1942; was 
company commander of two basic compan- 
ies, and then assigned to the Second Serv- 
ice Command as assistant WAC staff di- 
rector, 

In September, 1943, she attended the 
Army’s Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth; was made WAC re- 
cruiting officer, Second Service Command, 
on December 1, 1943, and in February, 
1944, was promoted to the rank of major. 

In San Francisco she was a member of 
the Executives’ Secretaries’ Club, repre- 
senting the casualty insurance business. 

* s *€ 


An Outstanding Forum in N. Y. 
Insurance District 


One of the outstanding and most val- 
uable educational activities in the Great- 
er New York insurance arena is the 
Surety Company Claim Men’s Forum, 
working in cooperation with the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, and meeting 
iwice a month in this city. Forum was 

stablished in Spring of 1941 and mem- 
bership is confined to four representa- 
tives of each company writing surety 
business, Chairman is Walter Flynn, 
a Surety Corp., and secretary is 

sseph J. Soley, National Surety. Chair- 
nan of planning committee is Wade G. 
Boueuh of Maryland Casualty. Heads 
3 the legal department and of the claim 

epe ware of the companies are among 
‘ne members of the forum and they 

ave shown a personal interest in it. 

Surety and bonding angles are always 

hanging, The coverage is so closely 

‘ed up with the law, with finance, with 

industry, with commerce, and always 

having to bear in mind the overall fluc- 

wating economic picture, that new prob- 
— are always confronting the busi- 
© 

Many insurance men do not know 
that at least 60% of the total business 
in the surety field is on forms or on 
poms not prepared by the companies. 

hese may be forms devised by statute 
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or by governmental or some other reg- 
ulatory agency, or by agreement be- 
tween the owner and the underwriter. 
It is only in the fidelity business where 
the surety company is in a position to 
prescribe the form of coverage and that 
largely on forms of blanket bonds and 
forgery coverage. 

Of course, the situation now is much 
more complicated because of the World 
War and there are factors in the wind 
today which make it entirely evident 
that contract bond underwriting in the 
period that lies ahead will be totally 
different than that existing at the pres- 
ent time when the nation is at war. 

It will thus be seen that in a business 
of such complexity, flexibility and 
change; so important in protecting the 
business life of the nation, and also a 
field where the insured and his repre- 
sentatives know so much more about 
the technical features of the contract 
itself than do most of the insured in 
other lines of insurance where there is 
so much dependence on the broker, it 
is particularly imperative that the surety 
claim departments keep up to date. 
Therefore, there is no branch of the 
business where set addresses by experts 
in the business, and those having affilia- 
tions with it, are more in demand. And 
there are no meetings where speakers 
have closer attention. The Surety Com- 
pany Claim Men’s Forum has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in its speakers; and 
has had no trouble in getting them. 

An illustration of the scope of these 
addresses is the program planned for 
the next twelve months when there will 
be speakers representing the Towner 
Rating Bureau, the Surety Association 
of America, the claim department of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, the head of the indictment 
bureau of New York County District 
Attorney’s office, the insurance and pro- 
tective committee of the American 
Bankers Association, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the United States 
Secret Service and other organizations. 
Also, there will be a presentation of the 
Lie Detector, and it is hoped to have 
Leonard Keeler of Northwestern Uni- 
versity demonstrate it. In addition, 
there will be the customary addresses 
by expert surety and bond men or by 
lawyers on various forms of bonding 
and surety contracts and forms. 

One day last week the Surety Com- 
pany Claim Men’s Forum had a meet- 
ing at the New York Board rooms in 
which was given a report on what the 
forum has been doing, what it has been 
hearing, who had addressed it, how it 
started and plans for the future. There 
were some special guests who addressed 
the forum. They included Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen; 
Chairman F. W. Lafrentz of the Amer- 
ican Surety Co.; Henry W. Nichols, 
general counsel, National Surety Corp.; 
Martin W. Lewis, president, Towner 
Rating Bureau; Albert N. Butler, vice 
president, Corroon & Reynolds and 
former Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance ; Vernon Roth, Surety Asso- 
ciation of America; Arthur C. Goerlich, 
educational director, Insurance Society 


of New York, and Peter Drake, insur- 
ance representative of the Sperry Cor- 
poration, and one of the charter mem- 
bers of the claim forum. 

All of the speakers emphasized the 
necessity for fair dealing in handling 
claims, asserting that it was the best 
way in which public relations between 
insurance companies and the public can 
be improved. 

Mr. Dineen told his listeners about 
the policy of the Insurance Department 
in connection with the handling of 
claims. He said that when a complaint 
is made to the Department about the 
manner in which some particular claim 
was handled the first step is to send for 
the insurance company’s file. One of 
the Department’s examiners then re- 
views the file. If the file discloses that 
there was a legitimate difference of 
opinion between the company and the 
claimant over a disputed question or 
questions of facts, or over a disputed 
question of law, the Department would 
not intervene. It was Mr. Dineen’s 
view that in such cases the controversy 
belonged in the courts which were fully 
equipped to handle such matters. He 
took the view that were the Department 
to inject itself into such cases it would 
be usurping the functions of the court. 
He went on to say that where the ex- 
amination of a file disclosed that some 
company was resisting payments in a 
case where there was no legitimate ex- 
cuse for such an attitude that the De- 
partment had no alternative except to 
insist that the case be disposed of. 

Mr. Dineen also pointed out that claim 
men in putting material into their files 
should always remember the possibility 
that some day the file may be examined 
by examiners for the Insurance Depart- 
ment during a routine company exami- 
nation, or following the filing of a com- 
plaint. He emphasized that the prin- 
ciples of democracy should always enter 
into the preparation of claim files. 

The Superintendent also reviewed an- 
other phase of Departmental policy; 
namely, the fact that the pene es 
would refuse to act in any case when 
authority was not plainly ceabereel upon 
it by the Insurance Law, either directly 
or by fair implication. He said that 
upon a number of occasions people 
asked the Department to make decisions 
in matters where no authority had been 
conferred on the Department to do so 
by law. He added that had the Depart- 
ment acceded to such requests it would 
have placed the Department in the posi- 
tion where it was being governed by 
men rather than by law, a situation 
which in his judgment was undesirable. 

The veteran F. W. Lafrentz, chairman 
of the board, American Surety, told how 
a claim on the Pacific Coast resulted in 
his eventually joining the company. He 
gave some unusually interesting anec- 
dotes of his early experience at the 
home office, and he told of the great 
confidence the public has in surety com- 
panies as a result of fair settlement of 
claims. He said that the value of fair 
treatment by companies of the public 
and promptitude in payment of claims 
was so great it is difficult to assay it. 

Martin W. Lewis discussed the im- 
portance of the Surety Company Claim 
Men’s Forum of Greater New York, de- 
claring that it has done a splendid job 
which has been recognized from Coast 
to Coast in the surety and bonding field. 
He gave it as his opinion that claim 
men are “great salesmen for our busi- 
ness.” 

Henry W. Nichols also emphasized the 
importance of the public relations aspect 
of claim handling. He said emphatic- 
ally that fair dealing and justice should 
be two paramount considerations in 
handling claims and that claim men 
should always have that in mind. Also, 
he spoke of the value of underwriters, 
officials and claim men getting together 
to thresh out clauses in bonds and poli- 
cies, particularly a few that possibly 
could be clarified. 

Albert N. Butler also paid-his tribute 
to the claim men, and he agreed with 
Superintendent Dineen that the Insur- 
ance Department functions should be 
kept within its legal operative bounds, 
saying that had been his opinion in the 
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a 
seventeen years during which he had 


with the Department. 

Drake of the Sperry Corpora- 
tion emphasized the value of the claim 
man by referring to actual experience 
where claimants, having no knowledge 
of the coverage or of the conditions of 
payment, have been highly impressed 
by the competent and prompt manner 
in which the settlements were made. 

Such experiences with insured have 
done much in generating the good will 
that there is for surety companies on 
the part of the insuring public. 

Among the guests at the meeting were 
W. E. McKell, president New York Cas 
ualty and vice president American Sure- 
tv; George H. Reaney, sl United 
States Guarantee; J. P. Gibson, Jr., vice 
president, Excess Insurance Co.; James 
McGuirk, general counsel, Globe Indem- 
nity; John P. Madigan, manager, New 
York City bond department, Maryland 
Casualty; Stewart Maurice, attorney, 
New York. 

Walter L. Flynn, chairman of the 
Surety Company. Claim Men’s Forum, 
is in charge of the research department 
at the home office of the National 
Surety. After leaving Dartmouth Col- 
lege he had experience with the 
Travelers at the home office, and in 
1922 joined the National Surety, in 1928 
going with its New York City law and 
claim department and became manager 


been 
Peter 


of that department in 1935. He is an 
assistant secretary of the National 
Surety Corporation. He has been chair- 


man of the Claim Men’s Forum since 
its organization. 

Joseph J. Soley, secretary of the 
forum, is a graduate of New York Law 
School and a member of the New York 


bar. He joined the National Surety in 


1928 and is assistant attorney, New 
York City law and claim division. 
Wade G. Bounds, chairman of the 


planning committee, is New York bond- 
ing manager and attorney of the claim 
division of the Maryland Casualty, 
with which company he has been for 
eighteen years. He is a graduate of 
Washington College and University of 
Maryland Law School; he is a mem- 
ber of the New York bar. He began 
with the home office of the Maryland 
Casualty as an attorney in the bonding 


claim division, became also of the 
fidelity claim department, and = after 
twelve years was transferred to New 
York 


e *£ 8 


Serator At Agent’s Party 


Warren A. Bodwell, who has been 
in the insurance business in Manchester, 
N. H., for twenty-five years, was ten- 
dered a banquet April 17. Among 
guests were Senator Tobey, former Con- 
gressman Jenks, and many insurance 
officials. Mr. Bodwell is manager of 
the Lockwood Insurance agency. 
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Auto Assn. Reelects 
Duxbury as President 


EWING AGAIN VICE PRESIDENT 





Two Directors-at-Large and Four Re- 
gional Directors Also Elected at 
Annual Meeting in New York 
George H. Duxbury, assistant United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile and vice president of the 
four associated companies, was re- 
elected president of the National Auto- 








DUXBURY 


GEORGE H. 


mobile Underwriters Association at the 
annual meeting in New York City, on 
Wednesday. Esmond Ewing, vice presi- 
dent of the Travelers Fire, continues as 
vice president while Frank A. Christen- 
sen, executive vice president of the 
America Fore Group, was elected treas- 
urer, 

In addition to the officers two direc- 
tors-at-large, serving for two years, and 
four representatives of the regional 
territories were elected. The former 
are Walter F. Beyer, vice president of 
the Home, and Arthur L. Polley, secre- 
tary of the Hartford Fire. Directors-at- 
large whose terms expire next year are 
Laurence E; Falls, vice “em of the 
\merican of Newark, and J. D. Smart, 
president of the New Hampshire Fire. 
The territorial directors are F. Elmer 
Sammons, vice president, Hanover Fire, 
for the East; W. W. Gilmore, Pacific 
Coast manager, London & Lancashire, 
Pacific Coast; E. H. Forkel, associate 
manager, National Fire at Chicago, 
Middle West, and E. M. Ransom, as- 
sistant manager, Commercial Union, at 
Atlanta, South. 

Mr. Duxbury has been associated with 
the North British Group since July, 
1911, when he entered the employ of 
the organization as a clerk in the Mid- 
dle Department. He served in various 
underwriting posts up to the time of 
the World War, when he saw service 
for two years with the Marine Corps 
in the United States and abroad. 

After his discharge in 1919 Mr. Dux- 
bury returned to the North British 
Group and was placed in charge of the 
New Jersey department. Four years 
later he became general inspector and in 
January, 1924, was appointed special 
agent for eastern New York. After four 
years in the field he was recalled to the 
Middle Department at the home office 
as assistant general agent, and in 1933 


(Continued on Page 29) 


PHILIPS NAMED IN DELAWARE 





Revived Agents’ Association Elects Offi- 
cers, Adopts Constitution; Warfield 
Acts as Temporary Chairman 

Earle S. Philips, Wilmington, was 
elected president of the revived Dela- 
ware Association of Insurance Agents 
at a meeting of twenty agents in Wil- 


mington, May 22, when a constitution 
and by-laws were approved. Albert 
Bird, Wilmington, was named vice 


president representing Newcastle Coun- 
ty and other vice presidents will be 
elected from Kent and Sussex Counties 
when those sections shall have organized 
and named their representatives. 

F. H. Simonton, Wilmington, was 
named secretary, and William C. Boyer, 
Dover, treasurer. All of these officers 
will serve until the close of the current 
fiscal year. 

Guy T. Warfield, Jr. Baltimore, a 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, who has been working with 
Delaware agents for the past several 
months assisting them in their plans to 
revive the state organization, served 
as temporary chairman of the meeting, 
and National Secretary Judge B. Miller 
acted as temporary secretary. 





Schlapp Vice President of 
Newhouse & Sayre, Inc. 


Newhouse & Sayre, Inc. 116 John 
Street, New York City, underwriting 
managers, announce advancement of Al- 
bert J. Schlapp to vice president. He 
has been with Newhouse & Sayre, Inc. 
in their New York office for the past 
fourteen years and is in charge of the 
loss department. Prior to his associa- 
tion with Newhouse & Sayre, he was 
with W. B. Brandt & Co. in the loss 
department. 

Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., are under- 
writing managers for all risks and in- 
land marine insurance for the Home and 
its affiliates, also aviation managers for 
the Employers’ Group and_ borough 
agents for the Employers’ Liability. 
They maintain service offices in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 





Johnson for President 


Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioner C. F., Harrington, who is 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, has told 
friends that he will not be receptive to 
another term as head of the Commis- 
sioners’ convention. Insurance Commis- 
sioner N. R. Johnson of Minnesota, will 
be advanced to the presidency. 








Inter-American Group 
Takes Insurance Stand 


ADOPTS STRONG RESOLUTION 





Advocates Freedom of Private Com- 
panies, Simplified Contracts and 
Continuation of Marine Coverage 





The Conference of Commissions of 
Inter-American Development, meeting 
in New York, May 18, adopted a strong 
insurance resolution on policy, in line 
with a similar resolution adopted by the 
Permanent Council of Associations of 
Commerce and Production of the Amer- 
icas, which was published in The East- 
ern Underwriter of May 12. 


Explaining these resolutions of the 
two principal Inter-American business 
organizations, Paul R. Hardesty, mana- 


ger, insurance department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, says 
they embody principles which many in- 
surance executives have declared essen- 
tial for insurance in connection with In- 
ter-American trade as well as expansion 
of American Insurance into world mar- 
kets in the following respects: 

“The freedom of private insurance 
companies to conduct insurance business 
in any country under fair and equitable 
regulations. 

Simplification of Contracts 

“Simplification of insurance contracts; 
and all types of coverage in one contract 
in export and import trade, 

“For marine insurance, continuation 
of coverage while the goods remain in 
the original package until that package 
is broken up for distribution in the 
importing country.” 

Many other recommendations adopted 
at these meetings, and which will also 
be of general benefit to insurance, pro- 
vide for more liberal interchange of 
commercé among the nations of the 
hemisphere and for general economic 
improvement in various fields—industry, 
agriculture, mining, trade, etc. 

National Chamber President, 
Johnston, is chairman of the United 
States Committee of Inter-American 
Development. Former Chamber Presi- 
dent, James S. Kemper is chairman of 
the United States Committee of the 
Permanent Council. Nelson Rockefeller 
headed up the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Conference and Senor Adolfo 
Ibanez, president of the Central Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Chile, was general 
chairman of the Permanent Council ses- 
sions. 


Eric A. 


Conference Resolutions 

The resolution of the Conference of 
Commissions of Inter-American Devel- 
opment recommends the following: 

“The advocacy and the support of 
legislation which will permit, within the 
legal framework of each country, pri- 
vate insurance companies of each of the 
American nations to conduct the insur- 
ance business within all of them, under 
and pursuant to fair and equitable regu- 
lations; 

“The simplification of insurance con- 
tracts and the extension of the princi- 
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Fire Protection 
Engineer 


available July 1st—9 years with 
Rating Board—19 years Com. 
pany experience. Fully quali- 
fied to 


hazard risk. Part of above time 


inspect any specia! 
spent in an executive capacity. 
Box 1525, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New 


York City 7, N. Y. 











ple of the right of private insurance 
companies to provide in one policy con- 
tract all types of insurance required by 
shippers in connection with, and apper- 
taining to, the export and import trade 
of the peoples of the nations of the 
hemisphere; 

“The principle that marine insurance 
on exports be permitted to cover goods 
while they remain in their original 
package and until that package is 
broken up for distribution through the 
distributing agencies in the countries 
importing the said goods, and that this 
marine insurance facility be available to 
shippers without the necessity of the in- 
surance company being licensed in the 
country of destination of the goods 
shipped.” 


O’Mahoney Lines Up Labor 
To Fight Insurance Bills 


labor are 





Spokesmen for organized 


scheduled to be heard today in opposi- 
tion to the Bailey-Van Nuys bill in 
Washington. This bill would declare 


insurance not to be subject to the Ked- 
eral anti-trust laws. The hearing is be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee 
subcommittee of which Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming, is now a 
member. Senator O' Mahoney, chief Ad- 
ministration opponent to the proposed 
insurance legislation, is lining up labor 
opponents with the claim that the insur- 
ance bill will hurt the principle of col- 
lective bargaining and will deprive la- 
bor of other benefits. 

The witnesses, according to Senator 
O’Mahoney, are expected to be Lewis 
r Hines, legislative counsel; and Her- 
bert S. Thatcher, general counsel, Amer- 
Paul Hut- 


ican Federation of Labor; 
chins, secretary-treasurer, International 
Commercial Office Employes Union; 


Ralph Boyer or George Russ of the In- 
dustrial and Ordinary Insurance Agents 
Council; Donald Montgomery, consuin- 
ers counsel, CIO; and Arthur Boudine, 
United Office and Property Workers o! 
America, 


Nelson Heads Fire Loss 
Dept. of North America 


The fire loss department in the head 
office of the Insurance Company 0! 
North America is being reorganized to 
expand its services. Announcement 15 
made that Stanton L. Nelson of ‘ire 
underwriting department, has been 
named as Superintendent of the fire loss 
department, a_new position. Associaicd 
with him is H, A. Rigg. 

Mr. Nelson has been associated with 
the North America for twenty-nine 
years. He is one of the original mcm- 
bers of the North America’s Quaricr- 
Century Club. He went to the North 
America in 1915 as head of the Western 
department’s loss unit in Chicago where 
he was active as a member of the 
Western Loss Executives Conference. 
He went to’ the head office in Phila- 
delphia in 1940, and is now active in tle 
Eastern Loss Executives Conference. 
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John M. Thomas Is 
Reelected President 


CHRISTENSEN VICE PRESIDENT 


Berry Remains as Secretary, Culver as 
Treasurer and Mallalieu as 
General Manager 


hn M. Thomas, president of the Na- 
i} Union Fire of Pittsburgh, was re- 
ied president of the National Board 
Hire Underwriters at the annual 
ting yesterday at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, in New York City. Frank A. 
Christensen, executive vice president of 
\merica Fore Group and also hold- 
ine the same post with War Damage 
Corporation, continues as vice president. 
Peter J. Berry, president of the Se- 
curity of New Haven, was reelected sec- 
retary of the National Board yesterday, 
vith B. M. Culver, president of the 
\merica. Fore Group, continuing as 
treasurer. General Manager W. E. 
Mallalieu also was reelected. 
National Union Head Since 1931 


Mr. Thomas, a veteran of many years 
in fire insurance and president of the 
National Union since 1931, was elected 
president of the National Board a year 
avo, succeeding Robert P. Barbour, 
United States manager of the Northern 
Assurance, who had served two terms. 
Mr. Thomas entered insurance in To- 
peka, Kan., and later served throughout 
the Middle West and in Texas. He 
was in California nine months in 1906, 
adjusting the San Francisco conflagra- 
tion claims.for the old Phenix of Brook- 
lyn, Later he served as western manager 
of the Fire Association, and also the 
Aetna Fire, returning to the Fire Asso- 
ciation as vice president with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. In 1930, Mr. 
Thomas became vice president of the 
National Liberty and three other com- 
panies in the Home of New York Fleet. 
In 1931 he was offered the post of presi- 
dent of the National Union Fire and 
accepted it, succeeding E. E. Cole. Mr. 
Thomas has long been active in National 
Board affairs and served on the public 
relations committee ten years. 


\ 





MEMBERSHIP IS 209 COS. 


The National Board now has 209 
member companies, having been in- 
creased by two during the year by the 
election of the Manufacturers Fire and 
the National American Fire. 





JOHN M. THOMAS 


President 


National Board War Service Wins 
Praise of High Federal Officials 


these activities during the present con- 
flict has been greatly facilitated through 


While the fire insurance business is 
under attack through the Department 
of Justice suit before the United States 
Supreme Court, and various organiza- 
tions, including the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, are being criticized 
by Administration supporters in Con- 
gress, the same business and organiza- 
tions are being strongly commended by 
other leading officials in Washington, 
C. F. Shallcross, chairman of the Na- 
tional Board executive committee and 
United States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, pointed out in 
his report to the annual meeting of the 
board yesterday in New York. 


Late Secretary Knox 


A year ago the late Secretary of the 
Navy Knox wrote the National Board 
that: 

“IT desire to express the appreciation 
of the Navy Department for the valu- 
able services now being rendered by 
your organization in connection with the 
fire prevention program for the Navy 
and Coast Guard shore establishment. 
Your patriotic action in offering these 
services at a nominal cost is com- 
mended. 

“The Navy Department intends to 
continue the utilization of your orgam- 
zation on the present basis for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

“Please convey the hearty congratu- 
lations of the Navy Department to your 
organization on your seventy-seven 
years of service.” 

Secretary of War Stimson 

Secretary of War Stimson last June 
paid this tribute to the National Board 
in a letter: 

“The outstanding service of the in- 
surance business through the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters to the War 
Department is of value beyond measure. 
Your organization has made available to 
the Government the services of a highly 
qualified and well coordinated corps of 
fire protection engineers who are pro- 
viding a service that could not be se- 
cured elsewhere. Fire protection and fire 
prevention activities, initiated for the 
War Department by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in 1917, have been 
carried on through the Construction Di- 
vision during the intervening years, The 
very rapid and effective expansion of 


Officers Who Presided at Waliteat Aecaih Cubake 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Vice President 


The fulfilment of 
sponsibility of the Office, Chief 
i for fire prevention and protec- 
both during construction and fol- 
lowing activation of military i 
, would have been extremely diffi- 
cult if not impossible without the expert 
assistance of your organization. 

“The large number of man hours con- 
tributed without cost / : 
representatives of 
surance business through the National 
Underwriters is 
evidence of your sincere desire to serve. 


and your condbunas to continue is appre- 


National Board Honored for Service 


The Commandant of the Coast Guard 
also expressed appreciation of National 
Board services in the port security pro- 
Shallcross said. i i 
year General Manager W. E. Mallalieu 
to Washington 


Security Shield 


f Engineer Clarence 


as chief consultant 
in the fire defense section and has also 
tion with incendiary bombs and bomb 
National Board has 
ee 1u for Industrial Protection in pro- 
tecting industries engaged in production 
of essential war Supplies. — 


because of illness. 

Praise for George W. Booth 
Conmumending the 
oard of Chief Engineer George 
Shallcross said: 

“This year marks the I 
the eae be ae ye its present 


plan of making thoroughgoing scientific 
engineering sur rveys. and "ag on | fire 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


MAJOR TALKS ON SECURITY 


Army Officer Says All People Must 
Guard Conversation so as To Keep 
Information from Enemy 

Extreme care in discussing all mili- 
tary matters was urged by Major 
Albert J. Stowe of the U. S. Army 
when speaking before the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City, yesterday. It is 
essential for the armed forces, he said, 
to assure secrecy and surprise and also 
unnecessary hazards must be kept from 
the “paths of loved ones in service.” 

“Every day on buses, on trains, and 
street cars, in stores and taverns and 
other places of assembly, there is un 
loosed enough conversational ‘dynamite’ 
to conclude this war on a basis vastly 
different than that which centers our 
every hope and our every prayer,” con- 
tinued Major Stowe. “I am refefring to 
the seemingly unimportant bits of infor 
mation about military matters that are 
all too easy to hear in entirely too 
many places. These fragments of infor 
mation ‘the latest word from Johnny,’ 
or the activity in our port, or ‘the num 
ber of planes in a flight, the departure 
of a Clipper, or what goes on in our 
factory town, which we may not recog 
nize as the kind of information that 
would be of value to the enemy, are the 
root of this serious military problem 

“INVASIONS are coming, and it is 
simply common sense to realize the 
enemy has to redouble his espionage 
efforts. He seeks to anticipate our points 
of penetration in order to meet us with 
force. Only a few hundred people in 
various parts of this country, and in 
varied occupations, any of you included, 
each contributing his little bit of 
LOOSE TALK can provide the enemy 
with all he needs . . . a jig-saw puzzle 
picture of our invasion plans. SILENCE 
on the part of every one of us was 
never so necessary as in the months 
to come.” 


water supply, personnel, alarm systems 
and all of the problems which enter into 
the prevention and extinguishment oi 
fires in our principal municipalities 
This plan has brought to the National 
Board and its — companies not 
only much prestige from the high char- 
acter of the work give the impartial na 
ture of its reports, but also constant 
thanks of municipalities all over the 
country for the practical and effective 
assistance rendered them. 

“During practically all of these forty 

(Continued on Page 29) 





PETER J. BERRY 
Secretary 
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Enlarging Public Relations Plans 
To Meet Challenges to Insurance 


selief that a proper and adequate pub- 
lic relations program will insure a future 
of fire insurance in much the same way 
as a proper and adequate property in- 
surance program insures the future of a 
building and its contents was expressed 
by Esmond Ewing, vice president of the 
in his report as chair- 
man of the public relations committee. 
To that end the National Board is en- 
tering upon an enlarged program which 
has received unanimous approval of the 
committee on public relations, the 
finance committee and the executive 
committee. The board intends, Mr. 
Ewing said, to meet the challenges to 
insurance with a more comprehensive 
attempt than has heretofore been made. 

Success in this effort, Mr. Ewing con- 
tinued, “will not alone depend upon the 
earnestness of purpose and enthusiasm 
of our committee but will require con- 
stant vigilance and a goodwill approach 
toward policyholders, claimants and the 
general public by everyone identified 
with our business.” 

To Teach Basic Facts 

The public relations committee has 
recommended, Mr. Ewing explained, 
that immediate information be developed 
dealing constructively and in terms of 
personal interest of the public with some 
of the basic facts of fire insurance that 
have long been unrealized and recently 


Travelers Fire,: 


misrepresented to the public through 
court actions and hostile press cam- 
paigns. 

Mr. Ewing then said it was recom- 


mended “that the fullest cooperation be 
extended to and between the public rela- 
tions activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, the individual 
companies and the various regional and 
other insurance organizations; that ap- 
propriate spokesmen, both — nationally 
and locally, be equipped to answer 
promptly every legitimate public query 
about this business; and that companies 
and agents, individually and jointly, 
resolve not to wait to be asked but to 
volunteer such information to the public 
at frequent intervals through worth- 
while media.” 

From the point of view of the public 
relations committee the past year seems 
notable, said Chairman Ewing, for em- 
phasis upon self-analysis and program- 
ming as necessary preliminaries to the 
more effective specific measures planned. 
Progress has been made and that is 
hailed as a “most significant develop- 
ment.” Continuing Mr. Ewing said in 
part: 

Year-Around Fire Prevention 

“Twenty-eight years ago the public 
relations committee was set up for the 
purpose of ‘supplementing the technical 
work carried on by the other commit- 
tees with popular educational efforts for 
promoting the cause of fire prevention, 
and bringing about cooperation along 
lines of mutual welfare between the 
companies and the public.’ 

“The first stated objective has been 
a constant responsibility during all these 
years and_ substantial progress was 
noted in the past twelve months, par- 
ticularly in the widespread publicity ac- 
corded the new revisions of the National 
Board’s Suggested Building Codes, both 
for larger cities and smaller municipali- 
ties. Many editorials praised the leader- 
ship of insurance in urging up-to-date 
fire prevention ordinances, including the 
‘Cabaret Ordinance.’ Nearly forty cities 
have given the force of law to such 


recommendations in the period since our 
campaign began. 

“Another project of long-term import 
is the promotion of our textbook 


‘Fire 





ESMOND EWING 


Prevention Education’ for general school 
use. In addition to receiving commenda- 
tion and use by school authorities, it has 
enlisted the increasing help of local 
insurance agents who see in its promo- 
tion a concrete example of how to build 
goodwill in the individual community. 
Smaller textbooks and fire prevention 
pamphlets have been in constant demand 
throughout the year. Nearly 500,000 
copies have been requested, for example, 


of the booklet ‘42 Ways to Prevent 
Fires.’ 

Fire Prevention Week 
“The annual responsibility for Fire 


Prevention Week proved more of a 
problem in 1943 because of heavy de- 
mand coupled with wartime shortages 
and transportation delays. The major 
materials requested included window 
posters, stickers, pamphlets and_ self- 
inspection blanks—each group running 
into hundreds of thousands—to a total 
of over four million individual items. 
Some 65,000 column inches of newspaper 
advertising mats were requested by local 
insurance agents to run at their own ex- 
pense. Similar cooperation was extended 
by radio stations, networks and spon- 
sored broadcasts. 

“The city of Hartford provided an 
impressive example, for the second time 
in four years, by winning custody of the 
National Board Cup awarded annually 
to the national winner of the Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste competition. 


Insurance’s Own Story 

“The second objective of the public 
relations committee ‘to bring about co- 
operation along lines of mutual welfare 
between the companies and the public’ 
has become more important with the 
years, just as is true of other large busi- 
nesses. Our progress here, however, 
while substantial, has not been commen- 
surate with the need. The public rela- 
tions committee believes that the future 
security of our business is underinsured 
and will be until such time as more ade- 
quate coverage can be secured—and we 
are busily engaged on that problem. 

“We have endeavored to correct the 
public misinformation about our busi- 
ness which appeared in the press and 
by radio as a result of the activities of 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Two statements di- 
rected to insurance representatives and 
to other leaders of thought, and the 
presentation and wide dissemination of a 
talk ‘To Know and Make Known the 
Facts’ have had a beneficial effect in 
providing a clearer understanding of 


War Reduces Activity in Field of 
Cities’ Building Code Developmen: 


The National Board’s committee on 
construction of buildings has cooperated 
with many organizations on war and 
post-war building problems during the 
last year Chairman Ludwig C. Lewis, 
vice president of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, reported at the 
annual meeting yesterday in New York. 
However, the effect of the war emer- 
gency is noticeable in the lessening of 
activity in the field of municipal build- 
ing code development, During the past 
twelve months the committee has coop- 
erated actively in revising existing 





fundamentals at least among the many 
who depend upon it for livelihood. 

“Tt could hardly be expected-that these 
efforts would counter-balance the effect 
of years in which the public has learned 
too little about our business. Accord- 
ingly, it is not surprising that public 
opinion polls in test cities—undertaken 
to verify the ability of our advertising 
to inform the public regarding rate 
trends, profits and public services— 
should at the same time have demon- 
strated the readiness of an uninformed 
public to accept unwarranted and un- 
founded allegations made against us in 
material given to newspaper and radio 
commentators. 

Advertising and Publicity 


“On a nation-wide basis our magazine 
advertising has been delivered each 
month to*between three and four mil- 
lion families. In a wide variety of com- 


munities in every state its effect in 
building goodwill has been multiplied 
manyfold by the cooperation of, local 


boards and individual agenc‘es in de- 
voting extensive newspaper advertising 
and window display space to telling the 
identical story. The effect of continuity 
of advertising on readership interest is 
suggested by the growth of over 100% 
in coupon response during the period. 

“How fire insurance has contributed 
to the war effort, as told in the booklet 
‘Ashes Make Poor Gunpowder’ and in 
other releases and articles, has reached 
hundreds of thousands of readers and 
resulted in favorable editorial comment. 
Other press releases as well as speeches 
and radio talks have been based on the 
development of statistical information 
regarding the business, such as property 
losses from fire, seasonal trends, average 
cost of fire insurance, premium dollar 
breakdown, engineering bulletins and 
like data. As a result the year has aver- 
aged some 100 sample clippings per day. 

Opportunities in Education 

“We have been particularly gratified 
with the progress in the field of insur- 
ance education. Public relations divi- 
dends are already being paid on the 
support given the 100-hour program of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and of the project of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters. 

“The: former is providing an educa- 
tional facility which enables hundreds of 
agents and members of their staffs to 
obtain the fundamentals as well as a 
good practical knowledge of the special- 
ized subjects with which they are daily 
confronted. It has become increasingly 
popular as evidenced by the multiplicity 
of study groups in almost every state in 
the country. The latter, requiring a 
more advanced or post- -graduate qualifi- 
cation, has already exceeded its own ex- 
pectations as it has awarded the 
C.P.C.U. designation to six successful 
candidates since our last report. It will 
have over seventy-five candidates sitting 
for examinations this June. The prog- 
ress of both these organizations during 
war-time is really surprising and they 
hold a tangible promise for post-war ac- 
complishment which is most inspiring.” 


building codes, and preparing new ones 
in seventy-two cities, the Island || 
Puerto Rico and state codes for N.\ 
Ilam-shire, South Carolina and Con- 
necticut. 

Ten codes 
reviewed and 
Bangor, Me.; 


or ordinances have been 
work is progressine :y 
Kansas C'ty and Pitis- 


burgh. The proposed building code of 
Inglewood, N. J., work on which was 
postponed for a year, has heen coi- 
pleted. The new building code for B: 


ton, the preparation of which has en- 
gaged the attention of the Mossachuseits 
Legislature and the City Council for 
several years, is now in the nrovess of 
being printed, The widespread effect of 
the building code recommended by thie 
National Board of Fire Underwriters is 
evidenced throughout this field, said Mr. 


Lewis. 

Code for Small Cities 
Continuing, Mr. Lewis said in part: 
“The 1943 edition of the National 

Board’s code of suggested ordinances for 
small municipalities, based upon the re- 
vised editions of our building code and 
the suggested fire prevention ordinance, 
is a condensation of most of the require- 
ments found in large building ordinances. 
This suggested code is considered to be 
adequate for the requirements of most 
cities of medium and smaller size, in- 
cluding more than 6,000 cities, towns and 
villages of the country. The fire pre- 
vention ordinance of the code was ap- 
proved .by the committee on fire pre- 
vention and engineering standards. The 
code has been given wide distribution. 
The Illinois Municipal League and the 
Kentucky Municipal League have already 
recommended its adoption to mayors of 
425 municipalities of small to medium 
size in Illinois and 114 in Kentucky. 
“Associate Consulting Engineer R. C. 
Stange of our staff has continued dur- 
ing the year to serve the United States 
Coast Guard as advisory fire protection 
engineer rendering technical — service 
covering fire prevention and fire protec- 
tion engineering. The protection of port 
facilities by the Coast Guard involves 
all phases of fire protection engineering 
of which the structural features encoun- 
tered are a most important factor in this 
problem. Further mention of the ser- 
vices rendered the Coast Guard appears 
in the report of the committee on fire 
prevention and engineering standards. 
“It has been the hope of the commit- 
tee for some time to have an engineer 
attached to our staff who would devote 
his entire time to visiting cities where 
revision of their building code is needed 
or contemplated and presenting to thie 
proper authorities the desirability of 
using the National Board building code 
as the basis for the undertaking, The 
committee hopes to put the plan into 
effect as soon as a man of the proper 
qualifications can be employed. 
Post-War Problems 


“Post-war problems and planning are 
receiving consideration by many, includ- 
ing city building officials, architects, 
builders and building materials interests. 
The Chicago Plan Commission has <de- 
veloped a 20-year post-war housing plan 
which calls for the demolition of con- 
gested slum dwellings, removal of : 
ditional scattered dwellings and tiie 
erection of 465, new homes. 

“Prefabrication of building units is 2 
subject that is receiving much attention 
which in some respects borders upon 
controversy. There is an erroneous ii!- 
pression that the purpose of prefabri- 
cation is primarily for demountabiliiy, 
whereas the real purpose is to transfer 
from the field to the shop as large a 
proportion of the work as can be ¢'!- 
fectively and> economically assembled 
advance. The use of prefabricated unit: 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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They are not forgotten... 


Supplementing this help to our caged fighting men, the 


Somewhere, deep in enemy territory, our captured soldiers 
wait out the duration. Herded in prison camps, the shin- 
ing event in their routine is the periodic arrival of a link 
from home—the American Red Cross package. 

Listen to the stories of exchanged prisoners—hear them 
tell you that it was the food packages sent through the 
American Red Cross that literally kept many of them alive, 
and kept hope and faith alive in all of them. For the work 
of the American Red Cross in sending needed food — 
and comforts such as clothing and tobacco — is one 


of the great unsung stories of this war. 


International Red Cross, the parent organization of the 
American Red Cross, is authorized to transfer messages 
from prisoners of war to their homes. Thus a two-way 
channel of communication between those brave captives 
and their homeland functions regularly. 
Yet—this is but one of the many great services, in 
war and in peace, performed by the American Red Cross. 
It is with a feeling of sincere gratitude that we 
salute this unique, essential and most humane of 


institutions. 


This is the third of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Fire Prevention Services Generally 


Devoted to Service of Federal Govt. 


During the last year the greater part 
of the activities of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ committee on fire 
prevention and engineering standards has 
continued to consist of service to the Fed- 
eral Government, operating through ad- 
visory bureaus on fire protection in_ the 
Army, Navy, Coast = and Office of 
Civilian Defense, John F, Gilliams, chair- 
man of the committee and president of 
the Camden Fire, reported to the annual 
meeting yesterday. In addition to the en- 
sineers regularly assigned to those bureaus, 
most of the others of the staff have been 
engaged for much of their time on_sur- 
veys and reports on Government poor 

Speaking of municipal surveys, Mr. Gil- 
liams said in part: 


Municipal Probléms 


“The policy of issuing supplementary 
reports following a brief check-up of con- 
ditions in cities has greatly increased the 
number of cities receiving attention, pend- 
ing the time when the preparation of com- 
plete reports may be resumed. During the 
year seven complete reports and twenty- 
nine supplements and special reports have 
been issued, 

“Many of the problems confronting cit- 
ies are those for which there can be no 
solution until materials necessary for mak- 
ing improvements may be obtained. Stud- 
ies are now being made looking toward 
post-war additions to water distribution 
systems and fire alarm systems, and re- 
placement of worn-out or obsolete fire 
apparatus. 

“The manpower situation in.some fire 
departments has been cause for concern. 
The worst conditions occur in cities in the 
vicinity of large war industries which offer 
attractive pay advantages; the draft of 
men for the armed services has also been 
a large factor in some sections. Certain 
fire commissioners and chiefs have adopted 
an aggressive and practical policy in filling 
vacancies to keep their departments up to 


strength and have had considerable suc- 
cess. 

“There was until recently little activity 
in the manufacture of- pumping engines for 
civilian use, but the prospects are good for 
a more liberal policy in this respect on the 
part of the War Production Board. 


United States Government 

“General. It is with deep appreciation 
that we record the continued cooperation 
by insurance boards and bureaus in sup- 
port of the inspection program under the 
contracts between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the National Board,” said 
Mr. Gilliams. “Without the interest and 
support of the bureaus and of the indi- 
vidual engineers, the splendid service ren- 
dered to the nation could not have been 
fully realized. 

“Army. Upon completion of three years 
of service to the War Department through 
the Advisory Bureau on Fire Protection, 
the renewal of the dollar-a-year contract 
was requested in a letter from Major Gen- 
eral Thomas M, Robins, assistant chief of 
engineers, as follows: 

“*The existing contract between the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the United States Government for tech- 
nical services covering fire protection en- 
gineering and consultations on water dis- 
tribution services, in connection with 
projects and facilities under the jurisdic- 
tion of the War Department, will expire 
September 26, 1943. Through this and the 
earlier contracts that have been in force 
continuously since September 25, 1940, your 
organization has rendered an outstanding 
service to the Government. It is desired 
to renew the contract for the ensuing year, 
and it is hoped that your office will favor 
such renewal. 

“‘Although the greater part of the con- 
struction phase of the program has been 
completed, there is need for continued 
services of the highly qualified engineers 
from your organization in the maintenance 
of adequate fire protection at War Depart- 


ment establishments, both through the field 
work and the Advisory Bureau on Fire 
Protection, which is maintained in this 
office. The analysis of local conditions 
and. fire fighting facilities at certain of 
the more important stations promises to 
be of particular value in this respect.’ 
New Problems Encountered 

“As stated in General Robins’ letter, the 
greater part of the construction program 
has been completed. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the reduction in the amount of 
time demanded of the field engineers as- 
signed to this work. There has been no 
reduction, however, in the demands on our 
staff in Washington. New problems are 
constantly encountered, resulting from tne 
very rapid expansion of War Department 
facilities to meet the needs of the war 
effort, the changes made necessary by the 
manpower situation and the release of cer- 
tain materials which for a time were high- 
ly critical, 

“From September 25, 1940, to date, 
advisory fire protection engineers have 
been specifically assigned to 665 War De- 
partment projects and have rendered 2,250 
reports to the War Department. During 
the year ended April 30, 1944, our engi- 
neers made 131 reports, which is indicative 
of the reduction in the amount of field 
work on new construction projects. 

“However, as reported a year ago, we 
have been preparing for the War Depart- 
ment complete fire protection survey re- 
ports on certain of the more important es- 
tablishments, Engineers have been assigned 
to make complete surveys on fifty-one War 
Department posts or stations, including hos- 
pitals and depots. Thirty-five engineers 
were assigned to these field surveys and 
their reports, after review by the advisory 
engineers and the respective service com- 
mands, have been released to the War 
Department. * * * 

Navy 

“During most of the year two engineers 
have served in the Advisory Bureau on 
Fire Protection; since Mr. Stahl recently 
received his commission in the Navy, Mr. 

3allou has been in charge. Reports on 
eighty-nine naval shore establishments have 
been submitted to the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, and in addition twenty-four 
reports on shipyards have been submitted 
to the Bureau of Ships. Special assign- 
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ments have been covered by the advisu:y 
engineers and men from the home office ;; 
making special inspections of a hydrog.: 
generating plant, a research laborati 
where dangerous chemicals are handled, 
vestigation of a fire at a training stati 
fire protection and fueling operations «: 
two lighter-than-air stations, and stud): 
of manpower in the fire departments 
naval stations. 
Coast Guard 

“Most of the work of the advisory | 
reau consists of collaboration with Co. 
Guard officials on a wide variety of su!) 
jects, Two engineers have been assigiv| 
to this work for two years and their effor:s 
have been rewarded by the very low fire 
loss recorded. Fire fighting on shipboard 
has developed to the extent that a program 
of training for Coast Guardsmen has been 
prepared and a Liberty Ship turned over 
for instructional use at one of the train- 
ing stations. 

“Our engineers are called upon to attend 
conferences within the Coast Guard or with 
other governmental agencies relating to fire 
protection of waterfront facilities or ves- 
sels in port, with special reference to load- 
ing and handling hazardous materials. 

“Plans are being formulated for activi- 
ties in the post-war period on the basis 
of municipalities assuming as a part of 
their normal activities some of the duties 
now relegated to the Coast Guard. 

“Office of Civilian Defense. For two 
years Assistant Chief Engineer Goldsmith 
has served in the Washington office of 
OCD as chief consultant to the Fire De- 
fense Section where his work has con- 
sisted mainly in developing suitable aux- 
iliary fire fighting equipment and _ review- 
ing material prepared for distribution to 
civilian defense forces. Early this year 
Mr. Goldsmith was awarded the QCD 
Service Bar, having completed more than 
4,000 hours of unpaid service to civilian 
defense. 

Conservation Department 

“The educational program initiated and 
sponsored by our conservation department 
in colleges and universities has been con- 
tinued. Lectures illustrating and interpret- 
ing the fire safety recommendations of thie 
National Board’s Recommended Building 
Code have been given upon request in many 
of our leading engineering and architec 
tural institutions. Among the students 
were men enlisted in the armed forces, 
assigned to prepare themselves for prob 
lems in fire prevention and protection in 
connection with the war effort. Our su 
pervisor also participated in many of the 
special courses in fire defense designed by 
the Army, Navy and Coast Guard.” 


yj 





All Branches of Insurance 


Dependent Upon Each Other 


The committee on conference with other 
insurance companies, Laurence FE. Falls, 
vice president of American of Newark, 
chairman, reported the committee held no 
formal meetings in the last year, Many 
matters of interest to fire, marine and 
casualty insurance companies were deal! 
with by representatives of the several 
branches of insurance through other con 
mittees and associations. 

“A broader acceptance of the interd: 
pendability of companies writing al 
branches of insurance has received m- 
creased impetus in recent months,” cor 
tinued Mr. Falls, “probably to a gr-ate: 
extent than ever before. It may be that 
this broader acceptance was facilitated |) 
earlier experiences of casualty, marine an! 
fire insurance company operators, who di 
covered the relative ease with which th 
could accommodate thei: several operatio 
to a common objective when they co 
ferred together. Your conference coi 
mittee participated in several such accor 
plishments and was gratified by the results. 

“The committee conceives its prese! 
usefulness to consist of watchfulness f 
every opportunity in which the offices 
the committee may be employed to di 
solve misunderstandings and facilitate a: 
cord between’ marine, fire and casual: 
insurance companies for concerted actic' 
in their service to the insuring public.” 
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Paint coverage and insurance coverage go hand measures known to modern engineering for the 
in hand in protecting America’s wealth. In ad- conservation of life and property. 

dition to reimbursing for loss caused by fire, 

explosion, windstorm and many other hazards, _—‘ Inquiries are invited regarding the extensive un- 
insurance renders the prime service (vitalinwar-  derwriting and service facilities of the Royal- 
time) of Joss prevention by applying all the Liverpool Group. 

















Home front painting and necessary repairs will help to protect assets which, 





if allowed to deteriorate, may be irreplaceable for years to come. 
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Ray Thomas Condemns 
Isolation in Insurance 


WIDE COOPERATION NECESSARY 


NAIA Vice President Says Friendly 


Relations Must Be Developed With 
Many Groups of People 


relations program of the 
Insurance 


The public 
National 
Agents represents a 
tionism,” W. Ray Thomas, National 
\ssociation vice president, told members 
of the Arkansas Association at their mid- 
vear meeting in Hot Springs, May 19, 
Reviewing developments in the program 
thus far and urging individual agents to 
support broad principles essential to the 
continued survival of American business, 
Mr. Thomas stressed the necessity for 
“many voices, each authoritative in its 
own field, speaking soundly in behalf of 
an economic system which has con- 
tributed so much to the welfare of so 
many in so little time.” 

“We are getting away from an at- 
titude of isolationism in insurance,” Mr. 
Thomas declared. “We are taking the 
blinders off and discovering that the 
horizons are much broader than we had 
ever imagined them to be. And we are 
discovering for the first time that, if 
we wish to be regarded as substantial 
citizens of our communities, we have to 
do a lot more than we had previously 
thought necessary. 

Sense of Inter-Dependence 

“We are beginning to appreciate for 
the first time, a sense of interdependence 
with great forces which have been af- 
fecting our interests for a long time. 
And we are beginning to appreciate, too, 
that our thinking and our actions rep- 
resent a distinct force which can be 
exerted by alert agents not only for 
their own good but for the good of all 
business and the customers of all 
business, 

“The trouble with the isolationism 
which so many of us in the field of 
property insurance practiced for so long 
is that it works two ways. It may have 
made life easier for us by reducing our 
sense of responsibility for what tran- 
spired in the world about us. But it 
also cut us off from a full realization 
of what outside forces meant to us as 
\merican businessmen. 

“We felt no particular 
for interpreting, explaining and ‘selling’ 
‘our way of doing business, for example. 
\t the same time we did not appreciate 
how persistently other people were ex- 
plaining and ‘selling’ subversive business 
and political philosophies in which our 
pant were recognized and identified 
as a valuable target for attack and ulti- 
mate elimination. And we lent very 
little cooperation to others like our- 
selves who were opposed to social re- 
forms which threatened a great many 
of us with extinction. 

Broad Extension of Friendly Relations 

“This new sense of awareness, this 
realization of our own strength, this re- 
treat from isolationism, is one of the 
most important developments which have 
been brought about in our new public 
relations program. Sound public rela- 
tions is fundamentally the opposite of 
isolationism. It means an extension and 
development of good, friendly relation- 


Association of 
“retreat from isola- 


responsibility 


Insurance School of Pittsburgh 
Officers and Graduates of 1944 


Seated, L. to R.: 
Lauinger Co.; 


Val E. Schott, assistant manager, Aetna 





French V,. 


Anderson 


Zelda Veatch, Employers Group; Dewey Clark, Frank T. 


C. & S. branch, Pittsburgh; 


Bessie M. Snyder, secretary, Pittsburgh Insurance School and also of Pittsburgh 


Association of Insurance Agents. 


Standing, L. to R.: 


Mabel Hill, Employers 


Croup; Preston E. Phelps, Continental Casualty; Virginia R. Skapik, Skapik In- 
surance Agency; Emilie R. Schiller, Wm. W. Flanegin & Co.; Hubert E. Harkins, 
E. A. Hess Co.; Dorothy M. Lackner, Employers. 


Above cut shows graduates and officers of Pittsburgh Insurance School, spon- 
sored by the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh Association of In- 


surance 
additional hours of instruction. 
ninth consecutive year. 


Agents, which uses complete NAIA educational program and twenty-four 
[The school is now approaching completion of its 
Recently the school entertained its graduates at dinner, 


addresses being made by H. W. Schmidt, president of Insurance Club of Pittsburgh 


when school’s present curriculum was adopted; 
Insurance Co. of State of Pennsylvania, 

Secretary 
educational director NAIA. 


Sons; 


Ladley of W. L. 
George W. Scott, 


Ladley 


current president of the club; 


state agent, 
John 

Bessie M. Snyder of the school, and 
Director of Pittsburgh Insurance 


Edward A. Logue, 


School since its reorganization in 1942 is Val E. Schott, Aetna Casualy & Surety, 


Pittsburgh. 
Logue Bros., 


Certificates to graduating class were presented by W. Ray Thomas, 
vice president of NAIA, and Wallace M. Reid, Pittsburgh agent. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMEN MEET 


The New Hampshire Insurance 
Women’s League held Bosses’ Night 
May 17 in Manchester. Miss Janet 


Sheehan of the John A, Sheehan agency 
was in charge. Lt. Col. John E. Shen- 
nett, special agent for the U. S. Fire of 
Boston, was guest speaker. ‘He is also 
head of the Massachusetts Civilian Air 
Patrol and his talk was largely devoted 
to aviation and aviation insurance. A 
skit written by Joseph F. Gough of 
Boston, resident secretary of the In- 
surance Company of North America, was 
presented by a local cast. The play de- 
picted the advancement of insurance in 
the past forty years. 





ships with the many publics with which 
we are concerned. It means being alert 
and responsive to changes and trends. 
It means being equipped to meet some 
trends and to alter others. It means 
taking a forthright stand on basic eco- 
nomic and political problems. And it 
means, above all, letting the world know 
where you stand.” 


Winston President Of 
Bay State Field Club 


Lawrence J. Winston, special agent of 
the Travelers Fire, was elected presi- 
dent of the Bay State Club at the re- 
cent annual meeting in Boston. He 
succeeds Horace Darlington of the Nor- 
wich Union Group. Irving H. Worth 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe is 
vice president, with Alfred H. Stafford 
of the North British Group as secretary. 
Martin F. Bardorf of the Security Group 
was elected treasurer. 

Retiring President Darlington said 
that the Massachusetts special agents, in 
serving the States War Inspection Serv- 
ice, had inspected more than 400 plants. 





NICKERSON IN NEW POSITION . 

George F. Nickerson, well known in- 
surance man, has become associated with 
the American 
the Los Angeles offices as assistant to 
Vice President James E. Collins, Pacific 
Coast manager for the company. 


States Insurance Co. at. 


IMUA HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 





North America Defers Resignatio. 
Until June 30; Carey of Appleton 
& Cox is New President 
Some hope that the Insurance Con 
pany of North America may not with: 


draw from the Inland Marine Unde 
writers Association was created wh: 
the company deferred from May 29 un 
June 30, the effective date of the cor: 
pany’s resignation from the associati: 
This became known at the annual mec 
ing of the IMUA at Skytop, Pa., la: 
week. Several inland marine executiycs 
had hoped the North America wou 
withdraw entirely its notice of resign 
tion but that was not forthcoming. 

S. W. Carey, III, vice president 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., was elected cage 
dent of the association, succeeding \ 
Ross McCain, president of the Aetn: 
Fire. Frederick B. McBride, vice presi- 
dent and Atlantic marine manager of tlie 
Fireman’s Fund, was reelected vce 
president and D. C. Bowersock, vice 
president of the Providence Washington, 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee, 

The following were elected members of 
the executive committee for the terin 
the term expiring with the 1947 annual 
meeting: G. A. Robinson, Hartford Fire; 
E. J. Perrin, Jr., Automobile; G. G. 
Ouirk, Aetna; O. C. Gleiser, Commercial 
Union Group, and L. M. Baldwin, Trav- 
elers. A. W. Barthelmes of the North 
British Groun was named to fill the un- 
expired term which results from the 
election of Mr. Bowersock to the chair- 
manship. 

The following were a members 
of the board of appeals: V. Smith, 
Home; Hendon Chubb, Chubb & Son: 
Cn: Codere, St. Paul Fire & Marine; 
B. M. Culver, America Fore Group; 
F. W.. Koeckert, Commercial Union 
Group; ‘C. R. Page, Fireman’s Fund 
Group, and L. C. Lewis, Insurance Co. 
of North America. 


Clark Reelected President 


Western Insurance Bureau 


H. A, Clark, vice president of the Fire- 
men’s, was reelected president of the 
Western Insurance Bureau at the annual 


meeting in Chicago last week. Other 
officers were reelected as _ follows: 
Charles D. James, president of the 


Northwestern National, vice president; 
W. S. Whitford, treasurer, and Fred C. 
Shad, secretary. Mr. Clark reported 
progress in the work of bringing policy 
forms into line with provisions of the 
1943 New York, standard policy, with 
the completion of the dwelling and 
household contents form. Basic changes 
in this form will make revision of the 
remaining forms relatively simple, he 
said, 





Bassford Travelers Fire 
Special in Washington, D. C. 


M. B. Bassford, who was assigned 
temporarily to the Travelers Fire office 
in Newark, N. J., has been appointed 
special agent for fire lines in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He had been connected with 
the Washington office as a fire survey 
engineer before going to Newark. 





Since the 13th Century, the Pelican feeding fledglings” vhas been 
allegorical of Sacrifice and Protection. In 1516 it became Oxford’s 
insignia. The Northern Assurance symbol has been a mark of 
PROTECTION for over 108 years. 
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Companies Capital 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. 
Organized 1855 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 
Organized 1909 

Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co. of Canada 100,009. 
Organized 1906 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 


San Francisco 6, Calif. \TAL S70 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street 
Dollas 1, Texas 


f) 
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The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company —- 1,000,000. 
Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company _—-1,000,000. 
Organized 1866 

The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 
Organized 1870 

Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 2,000,000. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 


Total Admitted 


Assets 


$42,793,871. 
5,723,207. 
5,137,857. 
5,297,200. 
13,846,475. 
12,553,279. 
12,817,701. 
350,653. 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark 1, New Jersey 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


1943 
* AS FILED WITH THE NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Liabilities 


(except Capital) 
$24,910,943. $17,882,928.* 


3,221,581. 
2,742,753. 
2,722,002. 
7,422,207. 
9,448,350. 
9,116,976. 


10,741. 









Surplus ro 
Policyholders 


2,501 ,626.* 
2,395,104.* 
2,575,198.* 
6,424,268.* 
3,104,929.* 
3,700,725.* 


339,912. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
Itt John Street 
New York 7, New York 


BUY MORE BONDS--AND KEEP THEM 
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President John M. Thomas Presents Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ostentatious business. The problems of 
today and tomorrow. are _ infinitely 
greater and more complex than those 
of the 60’s that called us into being, 
but we come to grips with them not as 
a new force in the field. We, as a board, 
face it with the accumulated experience 
of seventy-eight years of high service 
in peace and war to the Republic and 
all its citizens. 

“We seek a better America, not a 
new one,” Mr. Thomas_ emphasized. 
“We plan and prepare to fight for a 
standard of living higher than even any 
we have known. We know that this 
better America can come only through 
a multitude of plans worked out in the 


brains and hearts of a multitude of 
Americans, each giving of his talents, 
be they few or many, to the common 


goal of a great and united people. 

“Tt is not in the plans that the men- 
ace to our country lies. It is in the 
controls. No super plan worked out by 
any theorist, however able, by any 
committee public or private, however 
earnest and however honestly motivated, 
can do the tremendous constructive task 
of building that lies ahead. 


Hits “Socialistic Mediocrity” 


“This has been the land of the free 
citizen—free before his God and en- 
dowed with those ‘certain unalienable 
rights’—free from the interfering hand 
of government in the exercise of his 
liberties under law—free to _work and 


earn and own—free to venture and to 
win or lose, serenely conscious that 
equality of opportunity necessarily im- 
plies inequality of reward and not a 
dead level of socialistic mediocrity.” 
Three Great Freedoms 
President Thomas told the National 
Board members and guests that they 
are united in a common cause to save 
three great freedoms and principles that 
support the structure of Americanism. 
“First,” said Mr. Thomas, “is the 
spiritual concept proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence—that free- 
dom to worship one’s Creator as_ his 
own heart dictates. It marked the sun- 
rise of liberty won through sacrifice 
and maintained by faith and courage. 
“Second, political freedom stemming 
from those God-given ‘unalienable 
rights.’ 
“Third, economic freedom 
the same priceless heritage. 
“Permit destruction of any one of 
the tripod’s three supports and_ the 
whole structure of American liberty and 
opportunity crashes. 


rooted in 


“Next to spiritual freedom is eco- 
nomic freedom. If the citizen is not 
economically free, his political freedom 


is worthless. Enduring peace and the 
preservation of our country are as much 
a problem of economics as of states- 
manship. No statesmanship resting on 
an unsound, unstable economic base can 
long preserve the peace. 

Fire Insurance’s Role in Industrial 


Progress 
“To all of us these new days offer 
a challenge,” Mr. Thomas continued. 


“Our great business has been a stabil- 
izer of industrial progress and of 
higher standards of living of our peo- 
ple for more than 150 years, or nearly 
the whole life of the republic. 

“New processes of manufacturing, 
wider use of chemicals and other in- 
flammables in creating new products, 
the more general use in the home of 
apparatus that can be dangerous with- 
out proper safeguards and testing in 
manufacture and design — all these 
problems of this new age of tomorrow 
give us new opportunities for serving 
the needs of the people in all walks 
of life, and for helping to create and 
maintain a sounder and safer America. 

“Already the war has created new 
wonders in the laboratories — wonders 


that properly tested and protected will 


ultimately add still more to the com- 
fort and convenience of the American 
home. New products will need new 
instructions in handling for home own- 
ers, new lessons of safety installation 
for suppliers and_ service concerns. 
Many of these now used exclusively on 
the military and naval war fronts will 
be utilized in factory, school and home 
in our post-war history. 

“Thanks to the foresight and energy 
of our business in creating Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, Inc., just fifty years 
ago, in setting and maintaining higher 
standards for protection from loss of 
life or personal injury hazards and from 
fire damage all over the nation, the 
American people may use these new 
devices and new methods, secure in the 
knowledge that they are as safe to use 
as scientific planning and inspection can 
make them. If and when those safe- 
guards fail, as they sometimes do, our 
business supplies the only available pro- 
tection from financial loss to the prop- 
erty owner in event of damage or de- 
struction by fire or kindred disasters. 

Protector of Economic Structure 


“Fire insurance is perhaps closer to 
the American householder than any 
other business in the nation, and we 
want to make that relationship as serv- 
iceable, economical and wholesome as 
possible. In millions of households we 
have a financial interest which we can 
lose, and a sentimental interest which 
we must never lose. We have an equity 
in nearly every American household so 
long as it remains safe from fire, and 
we hope that is always. Just as we have 
an interest in virtually every home in 
the land, so, too, does every home in 
the land have an interest in us, in our 
continued stability, soundness and _ sol- 
vency under the kind of public regu- 
lation that has been developed through 
generations of America’s traditional re- 
gard for the nature of this business 
and its peculiarly local character. * * * 
Guards Business Risks Small and Large 

“Capital stock fire insurance, giving 
its protective and fire preventive service 
to the small as well as the large busi- 
ness enterprise on the basis of the 
hazard at risk, helps to maintain em- 
ployment in the large and small fields 
where jobs are found. 

“The protection of 
property is merely saved 
earnings—is a universal need. The 
wealth of the country consists of 
physical assets widely held. First is 
housing and the land on which it stands. 
Second are the chattels including fur- 
nishings, clothing, jewelry and_ radio. 
Third are streets, schools, parks and 
public buildings. The largest item em- 
braces revenue producing properties 
such as factories, commercial buildings, 
railroads, farm lands and _ utilities; in 
other words, places where millions earn 
their living. 

“Security for loans rests on the pro- 
tective guarantees of capital stock fire 
insurance back of existing plant or 
planned extensions. It is likewise the 
ultimate protection of such capital in- 
vestments as can be made to keep jobs 
and payrolls going. So, the duty and 
obligation upon our companies to main- 
tain solvency and extend both coverage 
and service to the limit of maintaining 
that solvency are greater than ever in 
all our long and outstanding record of 
obligations met and promises fulfilled. 
This promise is a foundation of the 
economy of peace in our country on 
which a united people can build—and 
build well and enduringly. 

“In the midst of formulating what 
we hope may prove to be a far-sighted 
program in meeting new public obliga- 
tions and rendering new public services 
in the years to come, the board is per- 
forming work of the utmost importance 
and usefulness in the war effort, in co- 
operation with the Navy, the Army, the 


property—and 
and invested 


Coast Guard and many other war and 

government agencies. As it should be, 

this is all done as a patriotic war duty 

which we are happy to be able to do. 

Needless Uncertainty Due to Anti-Trust 
Attack 


“We do not claim any unique dis- 
tinction for the war record. Such is 
expected of every good citizen. It is a 
curious anomaly, however, that in the 
midst of our war service, to say nothing 
of our long record of a civilian job 
well done, the fire insurance business 
should find itself today harassed by the 
greatest uncertainty it has faced in 
seventy-five years. Needlessly so. 

“Many of us in this room, leaders 
in the fire insurance business, were 
attacked eighteen months ago under the 
anti-trust act although judicial decisions 
for seventy-five years have held that 
what we were doing in the interests of 
the policyholders themselves, in the in- 
terest of protecting the solvency of the 
companies insuring their risks, was not 
only lawful but in many instances re- 
quired by law. We have been advised 
all these years that neither fire insur- 
ance itself nor the business of fire 
insurance was commerce. Never before 
in a half century of the anti-trust act, 
which is directed at monopolies and 
restraints of trade, has an Attorney 
General attempted to apply that act to 
fire insurance. By Supreme Court de- 
cisions, and precedent upon precedent, 
the regulation of fire insurance was 
delegated to the states. A sound, ef- 
fective and workable system of state 
regulation has been built up over the 
decades. 

Then suddenly we are confronted with 
a new theory applied to our business. 
The whole structure of state regulation 
is threatened and chaos knocks at our 
doors and the doors of business and 
householder alike. 


Fire Insurance People Should Be 
Articulate 


“One of the most important of these 
tasks is for the business to make itself 
articulate—to learn to talk about itself 
convincingly, in the way of the modest 
man proud of the services he is able to 
render at a low cost. 

“The number of policies written by 
the fire insurance business literally runs 
into millions. Nearly every one requires 
some kind of negotiation, some con- 
versation about protection, and some 
advisory or other service during the 
life of the policy. 

“If the fire insurance business has 
failed in these human contacts to im- 
press its integrity and honesty upon 
those whose savings in homes and busi- 
fire loss, 


ness it is protecting against 
then we have no more pressing job to 
do than this one. Attack, whether 


justified or not, gets attention and pub- 
ficity. The fire insurance business must 
insure itself against future assaults upon 
its character by making reasonably sure 
that in every neighborhood so many 
honest citizens know the real facts 
about the business that misstatements 
will find no takers. 

“It is very gratifying to note the new 
activities of fire insurance agents in 
this practical realm of human relations. 


I desire to pay a tribute to the many 
thousands of these business men 
throughout the country who as _ repre- 
sentatives of our companies are ren- 


dering valuable services to policyholders 
in every walk of life, and who also 
have come to realize anew the -need of 
greater understanding of our business 
on the part of the public and their 
role in that important field. These men 
are close to the grass roots and the 
city streets where critics of the business 
can make little headway in deceiving 
sound American common sense after it 
gets all the truth. 


Improvement and Progress 


“We shall have many opportunities 
as our business adapts itself to new 
conditions to show by our deeds the 


progressive character of the business 


High Industrial Activity 
Brings Gain in Fire Losses 

Fire losses in the United States in 1°'3 
are estimated at $373,000,000, an increase 
of nearly 19% over 1942, the largest jin- 
crease since 1920, and, in dollars, the hich 
point for the last eleven years. G. ?, 
Crawford, president of the Glens Falls and 
chairman of the National Board’s com- 
mittee on statistics and origin of fires, 
reported at the annual meeting of lic 
board yesterday. The 1943 fire loss \ 
exceeded in the years 1920-1932 inclusive 
and in 1906, year of the San Francisco 
conflagration. Losses in the period 1920- 
1932 ranged from a low of $400,859,(i00 
in 1932 to a high of $561,980,000 in 1926, 
In the years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 
and 1930 the losses exceeded the $500,- 
000,000 mark. 

“The upward spurt in losses,” said Mr 
Crawford, “is undoubtedly a reflection of 
the high rate of industrial activity; and 
in view of the fact that some of the 
plants engaged in war production are Goy- 
ernment owned and not covered by fire 
insurance, our estimate of the total loss is 
doubtless a conservative one as only the 
customary allowance has been made for 
uninsured and unreported losses. 

“It is of interest to note that our month- 
ly compilation of estimated incurred losses 
once more closely approximated the final 
estimate stated above; the difference 
amounted to 1.9%.” 


77) 





and its forward-looking attention to 
improvement. You have a very good 
example in the new uniform simplified 
dwelling house form which has_ been 
recently announced. This is a real step 
forward. 

“As regards our current business, thie 
rising trend in losses is cause for some 


-concern and means the board must con- 


tinue efforts to impress our people and 
municipal and governmental authorities 
that fire prevention thoughts and ac- 
tion, each necessary, should be a part 
of our daily lives. 

“The upward trend of losses in these 
war years precludes any sizeable under- 
writing profit and the fire insurance 
business-may be thankful there was no 
large conflagration and that the moral 
hazard was low. In any event there has 
been no war profit in the fire insurance 
business—no added cost to assureds, but 
rather a continued falling premium rate. 
Expenses have increased because of re- 
duced staffs covering wider fields, in- 
creased traveling and living costs they 
faced, auto curtailment effects, et cetera. 

“Premium income shows a_ modest 
increase due to higher property values 
and new business seeking a protection, 
heretofore carried as a ‘personal risk. 
And, as for many years, there is a 
falling premium rate—not a rising one. 

Lower Cost—Broader Protection 


“Fire insurance is an outstanding ex- 
ception to the general cost trend to- 
day. Its ‘product’ has actually increased 
in basic value (because of added cover- 
ages) and decreased in unit of cost. To O 
give ‘more for less’ is truly a remark 
able achievement in this period of uni- 
versal upturn in costs and prices. 

“The fire insurance business has tried 
to serve the policyholder at a cost sul- 
ficient to maintain the integrity of 


capital invested in the business. There 


has been no undue profit, no gougine 
and no ‘stifling the little fellow.’ Met!- 
ods have not been monopolistic. Capit® il 
stock fire insurance on its record 's 
in the clear on these points—fine legal 
distinctions to the contrary notwit!- 
standing.” 





NEW N. Y. BROKERAGE FIRM 
William H. Watson and BW. E> 
ner, formerly with the J. F. Frelin: 
huysen Corp.,-are entering the gener! 
insurance brokerage field as Watkins 
& Exner at 99 John Street, New York 

City. 
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Catastrophe Loss Plan Meets Test of 
Expediting Texas Hurricane Claims 


‘he test of the plan of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for handling 
catastrophe losses through a supervisory 
office through which all claims may be 


cleared came just two months after its 
adoption, with the Texas hurricane of 
july 27, 1943, and the efficacy of the 
plan is proved in the report of the com- 
mittee on adjustments presented at the 
meeting of the National Board in New 
York, May 25, by Harry F. Ogden, 
president, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
Corp., Baltimore. 

The scope of the losses and the mag- 
nitude of the adjustment task are 
clearly brought out in the report, as are 
the reasons for the revisions to the 
original plan adopted in December, 
based on the result of practical applica- 
tion of the plan in connection with the 
Texas catastrophe. 

The catastrophe loss plan was brought 
forth due to the fact that following the 
occurrence of a major catastrophe, con- 
ditions in the area present a_ serious 
handicap to the orderly and _ efficient 
adjustment of losses and the sudden 
necessity for handling expeditiously a 
multitude of claims places a severe test 
upon regular adjusting facilities. 


War Industrial Area 


As the report points out, the Houston- 
Galveston area is a war industrial sec- 
tion with the attendant shortage of la- 
bor and office help and the damage 
was so widespread that there was diffi- 
culty in securing replacement cost esti- 
mates. There was also great range of 
risk and tremendous number of claims, 
of which over 55,000 were checked by 
the supervisory office. There are in the 
territory a large number of adjusters 
locally and many were drawn from other 
fields by the magnitude of the disaster. 
In all, 645 names appear on the National 
Board records as adjusters of these 
losses. 

“All these circumstances,” said the re- 
port, “militated against the complete 
installation of our plan; and our super- 
visors, H. A. Coumbe, executive assist- 
ant, and Special Agent Bek een 
of the National Board; George W. Han- 
way hg Dallas, an independent adjuster, 
and J. Miazza, assistant general man- 
ag Pie cecal Department of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc, commenced operations along the 
inmost. practicable lines on August 2, 
with the primary aims of expediting the 
payment of losses to the public and the 
observance of a fair scale of replace- 
ment costs, while at the same time pro- 
viding the companies assurance that, to 
the hest of their knowledge, the policy 
provisions were being observed. 


Equitable Loss Settlements 


‘“\s soon as our basic objectives were 
plained, the adjusting fraternity real- 
ed that our efforts were directed to- 

rds a more equitable settlement of 

‘ses in the interests of the assureds as 

ll as of the companies and we re- 

ved excellent cooperation from all 
ucerned. All companies were invited 

participate. The National Board 
ember companies without exception 

d some non-member companies co- 

erated by having all loss papers and 

lstment bills cleared through the su- 
rvisory office. Of the Texas com- 
nies, one accepted our invitation and, 

‘hough the others were friendly to our 

‘tial undertaking, for sundry causes 
ev did not see fit to join in the plan. 

have reason to anticipate their full 
articipation in the future. 

“With the large number of adjusters 
ervicing the field, loss papers promptly 
oved through the supervisory office at 

rapid pace. Within two weeks, clear- 






ances were at the rate of 1,300 per day; 


but despite this volume and the long 
hours required of our staff, all proofs 
were cleared within twenty-four hours. 
The ‘bottleneck’ which had been a 
cause of apprehension never material- 
ized. 

“A committee composed of two inde- 
pendent adjusters and one from the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., interviewed local contractors and 
labor officials in the preparation of a 
fair price schedule of replacement costs. 
This last was widely distributed; and 
although it could in no sense be con- 
strued as fixed standard of prices, it 
proved to be a very beneficial aid to 
adjusters.” 


Insurance Loss Above $12,000,000 
By December 15, the report says, 
clearances had dropped off sufficiently 
to warrant the closing of the super- 
visory offices but companies were re- 
quested to continue filing the claim 
cards. Tabulation was withheld until 
March 1944. and a general resume of 
the losses incurred in the hurricane 
by the fire insurance companies indi- 
cates an insurance loss of well over 
$12,000,000 as follows: 
Claims Losses Paid 
Cleared through supervisory 
ME nuk ued ebuiciaccanuee 
Adjustment fees and ex- 
penses reported on 44,472 
claims of above.......... 
Automobile losses reported.. 
Claims reported since com- 
pletion of tabulation..... 2,436 
Estimated—Open claims and 


$7,992,725* 


659,537 
1,069 68,948 


107,746 


i Ar re 17 1,858,275 
Estimated—Texas companies.16,000 2,000,000 
71, 998 $12,687,231 


+ ineluline 1.235 claims withdrawn, 
* Average loss paid (excluding adjustment eXx- 
pense and claims withdrawn) $156.59. 


Total Loss Not Shown 


The report says it must be borne in 
mind that the record does not show the 
total insurance loss incurred in the area 
as some claims have not yet been ad- 
justed and payments of non-reporting 
companies would increase these amounts 
considerably. 

‘Invaluable experience was gained by 
the supervisory office at Houston,” the 
report continues. “It was a maiden 
effort under the stress of circumstances 
subsequent to a great catastrophe. The 
general consensus is that the establish- 
ment of our supervisory office provided 
a medium necessary to expeditious ad- 
justments and orderly procedure and 
contributed materially to the stabiliza- 
tion of a situation which, under similar 
circumstances in the past, has been at- 
tended by a considerable element of con- 
fusion.” 

The second test 
plan came on April 2, 
hailstorm which hit 
The plan, as revised, was put into im- 
mediate operation there and the com- 
mittee reports that work is progressing 
satisfactorily. Preliminary estimates in- 
dicate the number of claims as approxi- 
mately 15,000 with an insurance loss of 


at least $1,500,000. 
Will Name Recognized Adjuster 


In line with the recommendation of 
the special committee on the Texas dis- 
aster, the committee on adjustments 
strongly recommended that the National 
Board should select a man of recog- 
nized standing in the adjustment of 
losses who should be occupied not only 
with the operations of the catastrophe 
plan but also with other problems that 
normally have the attention of the com- 
mittee on adjustments. Such employ- 
ment, the report says, has been ap- 
proved by the executive committee “and 
it is believed that this action marks a 
real step forward in the service which 
your committee will be able to render 


. 


of the catastrophe 
1944, with the 
San Antonio, Tex. 


N. Y. Fire Policy Already 
* Adopted in 26 States 


The New York standard fire policy of 


1943 already has been adopted in 
twenty-six states, Alaska, Hawaii and 
the District of Columbia, according to 


the report of the committee on laws, 
of which George C. Long, Jr., president 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, is chairman. 

With respect to agents’ qualification 
bill he said that, “your committee has 
worked with the committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives on a form of quali- 
fication bill which could be used as a 
guide in the various states, with a view 
of avoiding unnecessary conflicts be- 
tween companies and agents. At present 
a draft has been prepared and is now 
being considered by the membership of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents.” 





Building Construction 
(Continued from Page 22) 


in defense housing, where up to several 
hundred identical units have been con- 
structed in compactly built areas, has 
raised the question of the acceptability 
of such types of structures in ume of 
peace when the normal demand is tor 
individual designs. Architects are being 
encouraged to employ prefabricated units 
in their design of structures. It is not 
possible to predict, at this time, the ulti- 
mate use of such units. 


Cooperation with Other Organizations 

“We continue our cooperation with the 
building code correlating committee of 
the American Standards Association 
which assumed the building code work 
formerly in the hands of the United 
States Department of Commerce. A 
notable accomplishment of the commit- 
tee is the completion, after several years 
of effort, of a standard on masonry 
which covers in detail the materials com- 
monly used, establishing provisions that 
are consistent with safety, permitting 
reasonable economy and some degree of 
flexibility in design. It also gives the 
building official authority to accept new 
materials and new methods of construc- 
tion in the masonry field upon a proper 
showing as to their suitability for use 
in building construction. 

“Continuing our custom of past years, 
we have extended cooperation to many 
universities and colleges, furnishing our 
building code as a textbook for civilian 
and war student use. Interest in the 
code has been stimulated by lectures 
at numerous such institutions by the 
supervisor of the conservation depart- 
ment, in illustration and interpretation 
of its fire and life safety provisions. A 
considerable proportion of the students 
were men already enlisted in the armed 
forces, who were assigned to prepare 
themselves for problems in fire preven- 
tion and protection in connection with 
the war effort. To the civilian students 
the study of the code provisions pre- 
sents principles of good building con- 
struction to the architects, engineers and 
builders of the future. At one of the 
larger universities the code is stated to 
have served as an excellent background 
for the graduates in architecture as they 
go out into their professional work.” 





to member companies in providing data 
not only as to personnel and excessive 
adjustments but also as to methods of 
loss adjustment which will prove ad- 
vantageous alike to the public and to 
the companies. 

“Since the work of the loss informa- 
tion service and the actuarial bureau is 
closely related to many of the matters 
coming within the scope of your com- 
mittee on adjustments, we anticipate 
that the man so selected will be able 
to direct the work of the actuarial bu- 
reau, concluding the loss information 
service.’ 


Actuarial Bureau Reports 
On Activities of Past Year 


The National Board actuarial bureau 
210 stock fire in- 
of which 196 are 


is now composed of 
surance 
board members and fourteen subscribers 
to the bureau only, Chairman Harold C. 
Conick, United States manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, reported at the 
annual meeting yesterday. There has 
been some curtailment of detail in rou- 
tine due to the fact that the personnel 
has been reduced to sixty-nine employes 
as compared with eighty-one a year ago 
and 116 two years ago. 

“It is interesting to note that the 
daily average of adjuster’s loss reports 
received during the past twelve months 
has increased to 1,895 reports, or 30.6% 
over the daily average of the previous 
year,” said Mr. Conick. “In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that 
losses under fifty dollars have been re 
ported in only the few states requiring 
them during both these yearly periods. 

“In view of some of the problems cur- 
rently confronting the insurance busi- 
ness as a result of the shortage of man- 
power, a tentative plan has been in- 
augurated which it is believed will cur- 
tail in part the detail now followed in 
submitting reports on multiple losses to 
the Bureau. The plan, of necessity, ex- 
cepts losses in such states where it 
would conflict with the individual state 
requirements. Recently subscribers were 
circularized outlining the modifications. 

“The continued reviewing of Loss In- 
formation service data for the purpose 
of eliminating obsolete material has re- 
sulted, thus far, in the cancellation of 
11,695 cases. Issues of new cards have 
been made regularly but the net result 
has been a reduction in the number of 
cards maintained in the Loss Informa- 
tion Service index from 177,000 to 170,- 
409. 

“As in previous years the Bureau has 
continued to collect and compile fire loss 
data and underwriting experience, and 
to report on behalf of subscribers to 
various state insurance departments in 
accordance with their requirements.” 


companies 


Meaoutied Cagautioe 


(Continued from Page 21) 


vears our engineering Pane has 


been headed by George. W. Booth and 
in his personal ability and sterling char 
acter is to be found much of the cause 


for the success of this important depart 
ment of the board. It seems only fitting 
that at this time we convey to him our 
gratitude for his efficient, enthusiastic 
and faithful service and acknowledge 
the debt we owe him for the greatly 
increased standing and reputation which 
so many years of intelligent effort have 
brought to the organization he has 
served so well.” 


Auto Association Elects 


(Continued from Page 20) 


was advanced to general agent. 

Two years later he was appointed sec 
retary in charge of the Western depart 
ment; and for about a year also served 
as secretary assigned to administrative 
duties at the home office. He has been 
in his present important post for the 
past five and one-half years. 

Mr. Duxbury is active in company 
organization matters and has served and 
is now serving on many important com- 
mittees in the fire insurance world. 


sae -inorne GUBNER A PRISONER 

Captain Harry Douglas Gubner, Jr. 
former New Jersey special agent for the 
Home Insurance Co., who has been miss- 
ing since he was shot down in an air 
raid over France, March 25, is now re- 
ported to be a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many. 
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Public Understanding of Agency 
Service Essential Says Warfield 


An effective “qualification” require- 
ment is an intelligent buyer who under- 
stands good standards of local agency 
service, Guy T. Warfield, Jr., of Balti- 
more, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, said in a talk before 
the Mississippi Association on May 19. 

“Many of our qualification problems 
would solve themselves if the public 
fully understood what might fairly be 
expected of a sound agent in the way 
of service and as a representative of the 
assured,” Mr. Warfield said. “The local 
nature of insurance protection and ser- 
vice is a final argument for local control 
and we would have far less threat of 
Federal intervention if the public un- 
derstood the intimate and_ personal 
nature of the service rendered by the 
agent to his customers and to _ his 
public.” 

Attacking the charge that “the costs 
of distributing insurance to the public 
are too high,” Mr. Warfield pointed out 
that “the businessman in insurance re- 
ceives a very small portion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar compared with business- 
men in other fields. Nor do I think 
most business profit is high.” 

“All agents hail with pleasure the 
statement of the companies and the as- 
sociations that they contemplate further 
enlargement of insurance research facil- 
ities,” Mr. Warfield reported. “I hope, 
and you hope,” he said, “that part of 
that research will be along sensible lines 
—business lines—designed to bring into 
insurance operations further economies. 
I do not believe that those economies 
should be made at the expense of the 
agent, who by and large, does not re- 
ceive too much when he does a full and 
complete job for his client.” 

Referring to the National Association 





North America Honors 


Healy Agency of Mass. 


In recognition of twenty-five years of 
continuous representation and _ service, 
John A. Diemand, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, has 
presented the Healy Brothers, of Barre, 
Mass., with an honorary certificate. 
Agency records date back to 1866, al- 
though it was organized and operated 
some time before that. The Healy 
brothers took it over in 1899, as part- 
ners—Daniel S. Healy and Jeremiah J. 
Healy. 

Jeremiah Healy is a director of the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Excelsior Insurance 
Insurance Company of Syracuse, N. Y., 
as well as director of finances of the 
local library. He is a past president of 
the Worcester North Board of Insur- 
ance Agents. 


BATTLE CREEK BOARD MEETS 

Arno R. Schorer of Kalamazoo, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Association of In- 
surance Agents, addressed the Battle 
Creek Association at a meeting May 15. 
Mr. Schorer explained the public rela- 
tions program of the National Associa- 
tion, 








GUY T. ‘WARFIELD, JR. 


public relations program, Mr. Warfield 
reminded his hearers that “it is our 
business—your and mine—to tell the 
public what it is we do and why. We 
must tell how we represent the public 
and the public interest. That is the 
way I believe we will sell more insur- 
ance—not just by selling specific policies, 
although that is always sound, but by 
selling the idea of insurance and _ par- 
ticularly the idea of the agent and of 
agency service.” 
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VERMONT AGENTS MEET 





Commissioner Harrington of Massachu- 
setts, Governor Wills and Others 
Address Gathering 


“The Insurance Business—Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow” was discussed by 
Commissioner of Insurance Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts at the 
spring banquet of the Vermont Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Montpelier 
May 18. Other speakers were Gov. Wil- 
liam H. Wills and Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance Charles E, Burns. 
Arthur W. Hawkinson, St. Johnsbury, 
president of the association, presided. 
The meeting was attended by more than 
100 persons. 

At the afternoon session of the semi- 
annual meeting, Howard A. Allen, Bur- 
lington, state national director, spoke 
on the Jackson meeting, giving a re- 
port of the national directors’ meeting. 

Arthur H. Clarke, Boston secretary 
of the Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents, showed slides on resi- 
dence theft, and discussed the question, 
“What does residence theft really cov- 
er?” He also conducted a quiz program 
on ten discussion points. 

Lee O. Tracy, Montpelier, president of 
the Vermont Mutual Fire, spoke on 
“Closer Cooperation Between Agents 
and Companies” and Stuart Ragland, 
state national director of the Virginia 
association, spoke on “Step by Step with 
Public Relations,” stating that the agent 
could do a good job in public relations 
by servicing and selling those insured 
the best possible coverage for their 
needs. 


J. H. Gould President of 
Florida Agents’ Assn. 


J. Howard Gould of St. Petersburg was 
elected president of the Florida Association 
of Insurance Agents at the annual meet- 
ing last week at West Palm Beach. Other 
officers elected are as follows: Vice presi- 
dents, F. B. Adae, Miami Beach, and Ma- 
jor James W. Warren of Tampa (now 
in service); secretary-treasurer, A. C. 
Eifler, Tampa; national state director, 
Hunter Brown, Pensacola. Directors are 
B. D. Cole, Jr., West Palm Beach; W. H. 
Lindsey, Daytona Beach, and A, G. Mc- 
Eachern, St. Petersburg. 


JAMES L. O’KEEFFE DIES 


James Lamb O'Keeffe, 75, retired in- 
surance man of Richmond, Va., died 
May 15 at the home of his son in Wash- 
ington, D, C. He had been an agent for 
the National Liberty for twenty years. 
Previously he was assistant manager of 
the Northwestern Mutual. 
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CLINTON P. HAMILTON DIES 


Well Known Brooklyn Agent Was in 
Business Over 40 Years; Active 
in Numerous Organizations 


Clinton P. Hamilton, president of 
Clinton P. Hamilton, Inc., 194 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, and a well known Brooklyn 
agent for many years, died May 18 at 
Peck Memorial Hospital following a 
brief illness. He was 67 years old and 
had been in insurance forty years. Mr. 
Hamilton was a member of the executive 
committee of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange, member of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
Brooklyn Fire Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation and the Insurance Society of 
New York. He was also prominent in 
Masonic circles. 

Mr. Hamilton was also a past com- 
mander of the William H. Hubbell 
Camp No. 4 of Spanish War Veterans 
and a past president of the Eckford 
Club of Brooklyn. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Seneca Democratic Club and 
the Williamsburg Luncheon Club. 

Surviving are his daughter, Margaret 
G. Hamilton; a son, Clinton Edgar 
Hamilton; a grandchild Judith Ann 
Hamilton, and two brothers, Richard P. 
and George P. Hamilton. 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change appointed a committee, including 
Harold J. Kiefer, chairman, Charles D. 
Fraser and W. J. Reynolds, to represent 
it at the funeral and to prepare a memo- 
rial resolution, 








Scott R. Benjamin Dies; 
Head of Brokerage Firm 


Scott R. Benjamin, president of the 
New York City insurance brokerage firm 
of Benjamin, Hastings & Shaw, Inc., died 
May 18 after a long illness. He was 75 
years old and had been in insurance since 
1885. Born at Grandby, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1869, Mr. Benjamin was edu- 
cated in, public schools in Hartford. He 
entered insurance as an office boy with 
the Hartford Steam Boiler & Inspection 
Co. and later became Connecticut manager 
for the Travelers. 

Following five years with the Travelers 
he organized the agency of Benjamin & 
Connor in Hartford. In 1907 the broker- 
age firm of Benjamin, Hastings & Shaw, 
Inc., was formed in New York. 

A specialist on casualty insurance, Mr. 
Benjamin was one of the early under- 
writers for the Hartford Steam Boiler. 
He was a director of the Sun Indemnity 
Co., Sun Underwriters and the Patriotic 
Insurance Co. He was a member of the 
Pilgrims, New England Society, the Hart- 
ford Club, Sphinx Temple and Shuttle 
Meadow Club of New Britain, Conn. He 
also was a thirty-second degree Mason. 

Surviving are his widow, Grace Wilkin- 
son Benjamin; his sister, Mrs. Agnes Gib- 
son of Hartford, and two brothers, Daniel 
and Howard Benjamin. 


NEW CONCORD, N. H., AGENCY 





A new insurance partnership has been. 


formed in Concord, N. H., and an office 
will be opened in the Patriot Building. 
The principals are Hermon H. Davis 
of Nashua, who has been in the business 
there for the past twenty-two years, aid 
Mrs. Alice A. Nasser, who has also had 
long experience in insurance. Mrs. Nas- 
ser will manage the new office, wii le 
Mr. Davis will carry on his Nashua bus!- 
ness as in the past. 
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Keys Urges Agents to 
Contact Legislators 


IMPROVES PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Member of NAIA Executive Committee 
Also Urges Close Teamwork With 
Companies To Get Good Laws 





surance agents, as independent busi- 
ne smen, have a tremendous stake in the 
future of America, Alvin S. Keys, 
Spingfield, IIL, member of the execu- 


tive committee ‘of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, declared in an 





ALVIN S. KEYS 


address before the Kentucky Association 
of Insurance Agents at Louisville, yester- 
day. 

“We have beliefs and principles,” Mr. 
Keys continued, “which we are con- 
vinced are vital to that furure. We have 
vreat opportunities to state those be- 
liefs emphatically and to join with and 
support others who share them.” 

Mr. Keys stated that the important 
thing is to be represented adequately in 
the minds of people, politicians, other 
businessmen and the minds of customers 
and potential customers. To attain this 
end, the speaker pointed out, it is essen- 
tial that insurance agents establish an 
intimate relationship with their Con- 
gressmen and_ state legislators and to 
broaden their contacts in their respec- 
tive communities. 


Politicians Seek Broad Contacts 


“Tt’s only common sense,” Mr. Keys 
asserted, “to realize that a politician, to 
be successful, must know people, must 
know what they are thinking. The more 
people he knows and the more articulate 
and influential these people are, the 
better he likes it. But if we wish to 
be heard, we must speak up—and the 
time is now.” 

_ Among several methods of informing 
their representatives he suggested writ- 
ine to them occasionally, commenting on 
their actions, sending them interesting 
insurance articles and in general letting 
tem know we are alert, interested citi- 

lurning from the broad legislative 

ture, Mr. Keys cited the important 
irt the agent must play in securing re- 
son and modification of state laws, 

“enever necessary. He urged closer 

‘mwork with the companies to bring 

ut greater uniformity between the 

ite and for simplification and broad- 
ng of policies and forms. 

It is essential,” he declared, “that 

ps for the improvement of our busi- 
ss should be initiated by those engaged 
the business, rather than await the 
tiation of such improvement by public 
icials after public demand. 

Commenting on the splendid record 

the companies and the agents, Mr. 

“ys cautioned that “we cannot adopt a 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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When ALL of Your Mail Goes by AIR 


OU’ VE 


about the coming air age. 


heard plenty 


All indications today point to 
a tremendous expansion in 
passenger, 
And it 
is more than possible that all 
of your mail will “go by air.” 





air service 
freight, express, mail. 


Be sure you get the full ad- 
vantage of this flying speed in 
mail delivery after the war. 
Don’t let a slow, old-fashion- 
ed mailroom in your own of- 
fice hold things up. 


mn . 
The postwar mailroom 


must have modern, mail- 


handling equipment to keep 


Attend the Annual Conference of the National Office 
Management Association, June 5,6 and 7, New York, N.Y. 


pace with a new faster-mov- 
ing business world! It will be 
“the heart of every office,” as 
important as any other de- 
partment. So plan it now— 
and plan it well, with the aid 
of a COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 
specialist. 


When Victory is won, we 
will again produce equipment 
for Complete Mailroom Ser- 
vice to help put “wings” on 
your mail in the coming air 
age. 

Metered Mail Systems... Postal and 
Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Open- 
ers... Envelope Sealers . . . Multi- 


post Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom 
Equipment. (Many units available.) 





COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 


Division of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY, INC. 


Rochester 2, N. Y.—Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 





Alexander President 
Of Pittsburgh Agents 


O’DONNELL IS VICE PRESIDENT 
Miss Snyder Reelected Secretary- Treas- 
urer for Sixth Term; Several 
Directors Are Elected 





Clarence H. Alexander of McCandlesy 
Collingwood & Alexander was elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Insurance Agents at the annual 
meeting of that organization. He suc 
ceeded John B. Ladley of W. L. Ladley 





CLARENCE H. ALEXANDER 

& Sons, who had served for two terms. 
John J. O’Donnell of Lon Jeffrey 
Company, Inc., followed Mr. Alexander 
in the vice presidency. Miss Bessie M. 
Snyder was re-elected for her sixth term 
as secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion. 

The three officers were actively iden- 
tified with the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Pittsburgh, last October, Mr. 
Alexander as general chairman and Mr. 
O’Donnell and Miss Snyder as chairman 
of committees. They were also promi- 
ment as council directors and secretary 
of the recent successful Pittsburgh In- 
surance Day educational venture of the 
Insurance Club of Pittsburgh. 


Careers of Officers 


Mr. Alexander has been an officer or 
director of the association for the past 
ten years and serves as a director of the 
Pennsylvania Association. He has also 
been a director and committee chairman 
of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh. He 
is the eldest son of the late Joseph 
Shea Alexander, well-known Pittsburgh 
insurance agent, and a founder of the 
Fire Insurance Agents’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, predecessors to the present 
organization, Mr. O’Donnell has also 
been active in agents’ association affairs 
for many years. He is a past president 
of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh. 

Directors re-elected at the annual 
meeting include Dewey Clark, Frank T. 
Lauinger Co.; Frank P. _ Fletcher, 
Pennsylvania Undrs. Assn.; A. W. Par- 
dew, Wm. W. Flanegin & Co.; and 
Charles A. Reid, Wallace M. Reid & 
Co. The new directors are A. Blumen- 
thal, Benswanger, Hast & Herzog; 
Frank A. Hewitt, Hoover & Diggs; 
Raymond A. Tucker, Tucker & Johns- 
ton; and the retiring president, Mr. 
Ladley. 

The retiring directors are Albert C. 
Darragh, H. W. Schmidt of H. W. 
Schmidt Co.; W. Ray Thomas of Logue 
Bros., and George A. Uhlinger, Uhlinger 
Real Estate Co. Messrs. Darragh and 
Thomas were disqualified for re-election 
because the by-laws provide that elected 
directors cannot serve more than three 
consecutive terms. Wartime restrictions 
on travel forced Messrs. Schmidt and 
Uhlinger to withdraw from nomination. 
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Losses Properly Adjusted Can Pay 


Good Dividends for Insurance 


The principal business of insurance is 
to pay losses, in full, pleasantly and 
politely, and if this basic premise is car- 
ried out loss paying can pay dividends 
to the insurance industry, L. R. Pierson 
of the Pittsburgh office of Marsh & 
McLennan declared when addressing 
the recent Pittsburgh Insurance Day. 
Before satisfactory losses can be paid 
there must first be proper sale of the 
insurance policy, with a definite under- 
standing by the buyer and producer of 
the obligations assumed, he said. All 
too often there is a mistaken under- 
standing on the part of the assured as 
to the liability assumed by the com- 
pany unless the agent or broker han- 
dling the business explains just what 
has been bought. 

“Remembering that we want to make 
cur business pay dividends, let us see 
just what kind of dividends are avail- 
able,” continued Mr. Pierson. “Gener- 
ally, these dividends can be twofold in 
nature. They can be indirect and they 
can be direct. As to the indirect divi- 
dends, some of them are so obvious that 
they will certainly bear repetition. We 
all can see the over-all effect on our 
business of a good, sound, and fairly 
administered claim paying policy on the 
nart of the insurance companies. What 
better form of advertising does our busi- 
ness need than the kind words of a 
satisfied claimant chatting with his 
friends about how he had had his dam- 
aged fender repaired by the insurance 
company and that he had been treated 
as a human being and not a thief. 

“Never forget that the name of the 
particular insurance company has to 
come into these negotiations, and cer- 
tainly good public relations can be 
created that will react favorably to our 
business. If we go back a little bit, I 
believe that there are other sales possi- 
bilities in this type of claim settlements. 
What about the garage owner that re- 
paired this car? He needs insurance 
in the operation of his business, and 
can’t we hope that another prospect 
will be uncovered in the wake of this 
trail. 

Indirect Dividends 

“Indirect dividends! I believe so, and 
I bring them to your attention for some 
thought and reflection in selecting the 
insurance companies to be represented 
in your offices. Perhaps this is the solu- 
tion to a good, sound, and fairly ad- 
ministered claim paying policy. Not too 
infrequently, we are more concerned 
with the percentage of commission pay- 
able in the agency contract to the detri- 
ment of the right kind of service to our 
business in general. The insurance com- 
panies should recognize that the per- 
sonnel of their claims department should 
be of the highest caliber possible for 
them to obtain. 

“What good is a sound underwriting 
or investment policy of an insurance 
company if the representatives of their 
claims department undermine the ability 
of producers to sell their product. The 
company should recognize that their 
claim adjuster meets more of the in- 
surance buying public than any other 
part of their salaried personnel. He 
is the employe to assist in this job of 
good public relations; and why he so 
often has to be the misinformed person 
that hé is, so lacking in understanding 
of people and so apathetic to claimants 
is appalling. We as producers have a 
most vital stake in the claim paying 
policies of our companies, and maybe 
we have been too indifferent to the job 
that the claim man has been doing. We 
should no longer be indifferent, but 
rather we should be most definite in 


- our efforts to have able adjusters haridle 


the details of the claim problems of all 
customers. More indirect dividends, most 
assuredly, 

“Any insurance producer has a duty 
of not allowing his interest in an as- 


sured’s problem to lessen or lapse once 
the order has been received, the insur- 
ance placed, and the premium paid,” 
said Mr. Pierson. “It is our duty to 
actively aid the insured in the event a 
loss occurs, as it is through this me- 
dium that we perform the implied or 
actual promise of service made to the 
insured, This aid cannot be passive in 
nature but must be positive if we are 
to justify our existence as a producer. 
An insurance policy is a legal contract, 
and like other contracts needs interpre- 
tation. This is our job, and let’s not 
shirk it. We maintain that we know our 
business, so let’s prove it by helping 
our insured interpret his rights under 
the contract we sold him. 

“We should see that he receives every- 
thing which rightfully belongs to him 
in the adjustment. In fire and _ allied 
losses, for example, the insured and the 
adjuster frequently are prone to differ 
on depreciation. As interpreted into in- 
surance, depreciation is intended to be 
an indication of the actual physical con- 
dition of the property at the time of 
loss. There are different percentages at 
which depreciation should be stopped, 
depending upon construction, and we 
should help our insureds with advice as 
to the specific amount of depreciation 
applicable to his property. Not too in- 
frequently, adjusters will ask for a large 
percentage of depreciation, they knowing 
better than the insured where it might 
logically stop. 

Use and Occupancy Losses 


“Another example of help comes about 
in use and occupancy losses. Trouble 
can be avoided in the adjustment of such 
losses if there has been adequate and 
proper insurance purchased. Also, there 
is a continuing responsibility in this 
type of coverage to see that coverage 
is kept in line with the changing con- 
ditions in the insured’s b&siness. Here 
is a fine example of adjusting the loss 
before it happens. 

“A third, and different form of mak- 
ing losses pay dividends, is through 
accident and fire prevention. What are 
we doing in these highly important 
fields? Do we placidly sit by and permit 
accidents to happen and fires to occur 
without recognizing that our greatest 
benefit can come from prevention? We 
all have specialized advice of this nature 
available to us, so what do we do about 
it? How often do we consult with the 
fire engineer about the manner in which 
hazards might be lessened, except as 
rates might be lowered; and even if we 
do that, how often do we go to an 
insured with concrete suggestions and 
talk with him about reducing fire 
hazards ? 

“We have for many years been accus- 
tomed to having the fire companies send 
their loss drafts to us for delivery to 
our insureds. Did it ever occur to you 
to have your casualty companies do the 
same thing? Shouldn’t we pause to say 
that we don’t want to adjust the claims, 
we merely want a small part in the.ad- 
justing process. We can’t be salesmen 
and claim adjusters and lawyers and trial 
judges and juries, and we should so 
inform our companies. We are quite 
willing to have the adjusters do their 
job; but after there has been an agree- 
ment between the claimant and the ad- 
juster, couldn’t we move in to deliver 
the check and perhaps even get the 
release signed? Maybe we would then 
learn just how well the adjuster had 
done his job and have an opportunity 
to check the claim paying policy of our 
companies, 

“T believe that we could do this on 
a large percentage of the claims which 
our assureds experience. We gould do 
it very handily on burglary, plate glass, 
automobile collision, accident and health, 
steam boiler, machinery, auto fire and 
theft, fidelity, forgery, miscellaneous 
automobile coverages, such as towing 

















Now more than ever it 
is the responsibility of 
every agent to provide 
the broadest protection 
available to assured. Our 
new Personal Property 
Floater affords “All 
Risks’ coverage in the 
home orelsewhere under 
one policy, on personal 
property of all kinds in- 
cluding household fur- 
niture and furnishings, 


50 John Street, New Yor 


and medical payments, fire, extended 
coverage, most inland marine losses, and 
some others, This leaves untouched the 
host of third party claims, such as per- 
sonal injury, property damage, and 
workmen’s compensation, 

“Here is where we will undoubtedly 
meet with real resistance from our con 
panies,” concluded Mr. Pierson. “Should- 
n’t we again make our position clear and 
that we don’t want to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of an adjuster? There are 
so many cases of this category whiere 
there is no question of the company’s 
liability for damages; and if the al- 
juster has done his work well, can't we 
deliver the draft, get the release sivned, 
and obtain another prospect? Quite nat- 
urally, we should not want to_ inject 
ourselves into any of this type of c!aims 
until there has been a complete me«ting 
of minds; and if the companies stil! in- 
sist, could we not accompany thi ad- 
juster when the release is being taken? 


MAY BECOME STOCK COMPANY 


The Germantown Mutual Fire | isur 
ance Co. of Germantown, Pa., will cide 
on June 21 whether to adopt a pli. te 
convert the institution into a c ‘ital 
stock company. William H. Embhar 't 's 
president. 


FORM SPEAKERS’ BUREA'"' 

A group of Minnesota field me: has 
been organized under the chairma. shi? 
of Frank S. Sather of the St. Pau! Fire 
& Marine to sneak before agents and 
civic groups. They are functioning un- 
der the name of the Fieldmen’s Spe: ets 
Bureau. 
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OKLAHOMA AGENTS MEET 





Avency Qualification Legislation De- 
ired; Commiss:oner Read Finds Too 
Many Unqualified Agents 
fhe one day convention of the Okla- 

na Association of Insurors, May 15, 
| an attendance of 186. Discussions 
itered on agency qualification legis- 
|.tion and the necessity of further ed- 
tion for the average agent. Under 
gavel of President John W. Bowers 
Enid the program included a report 
i M. Landis of Tulsa, meniber of 
{ cami committee of the National 
sociation; a plea for carrying educa- 
n to smaller towns throughout the 
ate by Hank T. Moran, president of 
-e Oklahoma City Exchange; and a re- 
port of the regional meetings conducted 
by the executive committee throughout 
» year. 
( was agreed that “bringing the asso- 
tion to the non-member agents in 
i:lahoma” was largely responsible for 
increase of 50% in the membership 
| for the year, The association now 
as 358 paid-up members—a gain of 149. 
\verell Broughton, public relations 
counsel, represented the National Asso- 
ciation presenting current developments 
in the public relations program. Jess G. 
kead, Oklahoma Commissioner, was in- 
itial speaker on the afternoon program. 
He told that the Insurance Department 
had issued 30,587 licenses to 10,575 dur- 
ing 1943, and said there were too many 
unqualified agents. He favored legis- 
lation that would control this condition. 
\ plea for the insurance men to stand 
behind business in its fight to preserve 
se enterprise was made by Clarence 
Kelly, Oklahoma state agent for the 
thing 


me 


Neel of Pa. Says Fire Rate 


Cuts Are Under Discussion 


Gregg L. Neel, Insuragce Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, entered upon his 
duties January 19, 1943, with a knowl- 
edge that rate reductions in fire in 
surance were a subject for consideration 
due to the progress in recent years in 
fire prevention and in improved ma- 
terials and construction methods. He 
realizes, he says, in a statement this 
week, that this progress results pri- 
marily from the leadership of fire in- 
surance company executives, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
the Underwriters Laboratories, and is 
due to the inspection service of individ- 
ual companies and agents. 

Commissioner Neel instituted a study 
of rates as one of his first duties and 
has collaborated with the fire insurance 
companies through the Middle Depart- 
ment Rating Association, a rating bureau 
established in conformity with the in- 
surance statutes. He now announces 
that the study of rate reductions has 
reached the point where assurances can 
be given that rate reductions are under 
consideration, particularly for residential 
property and the small home owner, 
which eventually will save several mil- 
lions of dollars to the insuring public 
i Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner Neel’s next conference 
with the Middle Department Rating As- 
sociation has been set for June 20, 1944. 





Megonegal of N. A., Missing, 
Awarded Air Medal by Govt. 


By direction of President Roosevelt, 
‘aff Sergeant William Megonegal, for- 
uerly of the Insurance Company of 

‘orth America agency department, has 
een awarded the Air Medal with Oak 

eaf Cluster, for distinguished service 
n combat flying missions over Germany. 
le was reported “missing in action” 

everal months ago by U. S. Army Air 

orces, which he joined in 1942, The 
iecoration has just been received by 
otaff Sergeant Megonegal’s mother, in 
| hiladelphia. 

Lieutenant Walter Travis, formerly of 
the Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America’s liability and compensa- 
tion claim department and now in the 
S. Army Air Forces, reports that in 





trying to escape a swarm of enemy 
fighter planes while returning to Eng 
land after a bombing mission over Po 
land, a Flying Fortress he was navigat- 
ing zoomed so low over the sea that 
che crew could see fish darting away. 
Lt. Travis had navigated the Fortress 
on a raid over a Focke-Wulfe fighter 
factory at Posen, inside German-held 
Poland, and was on his way home when 
flak crippled the Fortress. Five Messer- 
schmitts pounced on it, but the Ameri- 
can plane dived to 100 feet over the 
waves in an evasive tactic. It got home 
safely after the crew had damaged two 
of the enemy fighters and destroyed a 





North America Receives 
$1,100 in Conscience Bills 


Page Diogenes! With the manpower 
shortage what iteis, he can have a job 
right now with the Insurance Company 
of North America, if he will call, with 
his lantern, at the company’s head office, 
in Philadelphia. His first assignment 
will be to locate the honest man (or 
woman) who, this week, sent a roll of 
bills amounting to $1,100 in cash, to the 
North America—without bothering to in- 





Fire Prevention Engineer 


4 


A large mi stern fire c y has a place 
in their organization for a fire prevention engi- 
neer, 30 to 40 years old. They prefer an Armour 
graduate with rating bureau experience. Salary 
starting at $400. 

FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Har. 9040 














dicate where the money had come from. 
Who sent it, and why, is anybody’s 
guess. 


third. 








Today, | felt as if | had reduced, to some 
extent, a balance of gratitude outstanding 
for some twenty-five years. When | was a 
youngster, Mr. Watson ran the only soda 
fountain in town and our gang would sit on 
the high stools and gorge ourselves. Some- 
times bankrupt members would stay outside 
and flatten noses against the plate glass, 
enviously watching their plutocratic play- 
mates, 

Whenever Mr. Watson was on duty, he 
would invite the unfortunates inside with a 
wave of the hand and give them what they 
wanted. He never said a word about paying, 
but not one of us failed to hustle up an odd 
job and pay him back. 

Fred Watson was one of our gang and as 
he grew so did the business of his father, until 
the soda fountain was only a hobby. Hun- 
dreds of gallons of delicious ice cream made 
in the same way and with the same traditional 
Watson quality went each day to the whole- 
sale trade. Candy making was added when 
Fred became a partner. 

The Watsons were not making a fortune, 
but they were mighty proud of their reputa- 
tion and their products. It was the dream of 








the old gentleman to pass along to Fred a 
flourishing business and the name and fame 
of Watson's Ice Cream. 


Fred Senior and Junior were happy and 
contented. But things changed overnight. One 
day | met the two of them coming up Main 
Street and they looked and acted as if they 
had lost their last friend. 

The next day, Bill Mallory at the bank gave 
me a ring and wanted to know if | handled 
the insurance account of the Watsons. “Sure,” 
| replied. “Then why in blazes didn’t you sell 
‘em a fidelity bond?” he snapped back, 
“That cashier of theirs has embezzled every- 
thing in sight. The Watsons are ruined.” 

“Oh, yeah? Who told you they didn’t have 
any fidelity coverage?” | growled. "I crammed 
a $25,000 Blanket Position bond down their 
throats five years ago.” 

“Glory be,” yelled Bill. “Come on over!” 

Today, | handed Fred, Senior, a check for 
$19,143.58, and after he’d blown his nose 
rather violently and tried to hide a little ex- 
cess moisture in his eyes, we went out to the 
fountain and celebrated with a couple of 
chocolate ice cream sodas. It tasted just as 
good as when | was a kid. 
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Under Public Vessel Act U.S. Is 
Not Liable for Officers’ Negligence 


brought in admiralty in 
the Federal District Court for New 
Jersey, under the Public Vessel Act of 
1925, $6 1 to 10, 46 U. S.C. A, 
§§ 7881 to 790, by Canadian Aviator, 
Limited, against the United States of 
America. The first section of the act 
reads as follows: 

“A libel in personam in admiralty may 
be brought against the United States... 
for damages caused by a public vessel 
of the United States.” The construction 
of this section of the act presented a 
naval question, which has not been be- 
fore decided. 

The United 
without its consent. 
sovereign immunity 
by a statute, the statute, the court holds, 
must be strictly construed, The waiver 
of immunity may not be extended by 
implication beyond the clear import of 
the language of the statute. This is sup- 
ported by decisions of the Supreme 
Court and of lower Federal courts. The 
cause in which the statute is involved 
must be clearly within its provision. 

The facts of the case as recited in the 
A, follow- 


Action was 


States cannot be sued 
Where, as here, the 
from suit is waived 


libel, were that the steamer A, 
ing a route fixed by orders from the 
U. S. naval authorities, passed along a 


channel of an estuary where she was 





Burton E. Kelley Joins 
Royal-Liverpool Group 


H. C. Conick, United States manager 
of the Royal-Liverpool Group, an- 
nounces appointment of 3urton E. 
Kelley to a position in research and 
production work in connection with the 
brokerage and service departments, ef- 
fective June A. 

Mr. Kelley was born in Springfield, 
Mass., and was educated in the Hart- 
ford, Conn., public schools, Williston 
Academy, and Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. He served with a large group 
of fire insurance companies and _ later 
with the Penn Western Service Corpo- 
ration. For the past four years Mr. 
Kelley has been insurance manager for 
Best Foods, Inc. 


C. D. L. HARRISON MISSING 

Lieutenant Charles D. L. Harrison, 
son of John T. Harrison who is a mem- 
ber of the New York insurance broker- 
age firm of Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, 
is reported missing following a bomber 
flight over Germany. Lt. Harrison is a 
pilot in the air corps. His brother, 
John Harrison, is a lieutenant in the 
Navy and stationed at Lakehurst, N. J. 


WOMEN’S MEETING IN ALBANY 
Margaret M. O’Connor, president, 
and other new officers of the Insurance 
Women of Albany, N. Y., were installed 
at the meeting of the organization, May 
25. Speakers were Margaret E. Kane, 
associate editor, the Insurance Advo- 
cate, and Jesse L. Orr, special agent, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


JAMES CORROON MISSING 
James Corroon, son of James F. Cor- 
roon, president of R. A. Corroon & Co., 
New York, has not returned from an 
aeroplane flight on New England Coast, 
and is reported missing by the Navy. 


NORTHERN, N. Y., IN OKLA. 

The Northern Insurance Company of 
New York was licensed to write fire 
insurance and all allied lines in Okla- 
homa, effective May 19. 














preceded by a coastal patrol vessel, 
which she was ordered to follow. While 
so following the patrol vessel the A 
struck a submerged wreck and sustained 
damage. From the libel it appeared 
that the accident was caused. not by the 
negligent operation of the vessel, but 
by the personal and independent negli- 
gence of the U. S. officers. The vessel 
was not the proximate cause of the ac- 
cident; it was not the efficient cause. 

Citing, as being comparable though 
not identical with this case on the facts, 
the case of The Sareis, 2 Cir. 201 F. 
900, 901, the court said that in the pres- 
ent case the officers of the patrol ren- 
dered nothing more than a “pilotage” 
service and whether they stood on the 
bridge of the A or on the bridge of their 
own vessel was immaterial. 

It was held that “the right under the 
act to maintain a suit against the 
United States arises only where the pub- 
lic vessel is the proximate cause of the 
damage. The interpretation urged by 
the libellant would impose on the United 
States a liability for the negligence of its 
employees and officers, a liability which 


it has not assumed.” The libel was 
therefore, dismissed. Canadian Aviator, 
v. United States, 52 F. Supp. 


Limited, 
211; 


LIABILITY LIMIT DENIED 
Barge Which Collided With Railroad 
Bridge Held Responsible in Full 
for Damage Done 
A barge collided with a railroad bridge 
across the Fox River at Green Bay, Wis. 
The owner of the barge sought exon- 
eration from or limitation of its liability 
for damage to the bridge. This was 
opposed by the two railroads which were 
part owners of the bridge, who also 
sought from the barge owner damages 
by them from the collision. The Fed- 
eral District Court for Eastern Wiscon- 
sin denied exoneration or limitation and 
gave decree for the railroad companies 
for the amount each was held to have 
suffered from damage to their bridge. 
This decree has been affirmed by the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals, The 

Marguerite, 140 F. 2d 491. 

The burden was on the owners of the 
vessel to show that the loss or damage 
was caused without their priority or 
knowledge, in order to obtain a limita- 
tion of liability, Such priority or knowl- 
edge as will prevent limitation must be 
actual and not merely constructive. It 
involves a personal participation by the 
owners in some fault or act of negligence 
causing or contributing to the injury 
sustained. Knowledge will not be im- 
puted to the owners unless the knowl- 
edge is of one who can bind the owners. 

Where the owner is a_ corporation, 
knowledge or priority of its managing 
officers is usually its knowledge. This 
would include anyone to whom the cor- 
poration has committed the general 
management or general superintendency 
of the whole or a particular part of the 
business. The fault must be of an offi- 
cer, high employe in control to charge 
the company personally. The District 
Court was held justified in finding that 
a smaller barge with a tow-line attacked 
to the stern of the barge would have 
averted -the accident. 


Deny Motion for Summary Judgment 
As Triable Issue of Facts Existed 


Action was brought in the Federal 
District Court for Southern New York 
by the Amtorg Trading Company against 
Johnson & Higgins, involving an agree- 
ment for adjustment by Johnson & Hig- 
gins of liability for damage to a vessel 
chartered by the plaintiff. Johnson & 
Higgins by petition interpleaded as de- 
fendant the Posidon Steamship & Trad- 
ing Company, Limited, owner of the ves 
sel. Motion for summary judgment, 
made under Rule 56, Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure, 20 U. S. C. A., follow- 
ing section 723c, was denied on the 
ground that a triable issue of facts ex- 
isted. Amtorg Trading Corp. v. John- 
son & Higgins, 51 F. Supp. 847, 

The facts, as stated by the court, were 
as follows: Amtorg entered into a char- 
ter party with the interpleaded de- 
fendant, owner of the merchant vessel 
Gerassimo Vergottis, which vessel was 
loaded with a full cargo of cotton at 
Galveston. Soon after leaving that port 
she commenced to leak badly, due to 
the alleged wasted condition of one of 
her hull plates, and put into Los An- 
geles, discharged part of her cargo, and, 
after repairs, continued on her way to, 
and discharged her cargo at Vladi- 
vostock, Russia. 

The owner of the vessel appointed 
Johnson & Higgins general average ad- 
juster. That firm entered into an agree- 
ment with Amtorg which provided, 
among other things, that “so much of 
the losses and expenses aforesaid as 
upon an adjustment of the same to be 
stated by Johnson & Higgins average 
adjuster, according to the provisions of 
the contract of affreightment and to the 
laws and usages applicable, may be 
shown by the statement to be a charge 
upon said cargo, or to be due from us, 
shall be paid by us respectively, accord- 
ing to our rateable proportions thereof, 
to the owners of said vessel, or John- 


son & Higgins, in and for settlement 
according to said statement.” 

Amtorg’s letter sending the agreement 
stated: “We are also attaching our 
check for $19,900—which amount is to 
be held by you in escrow as security in 
connection with the general average of 
the above vessel until final adjustment 
is made by you and the statement of 
general average adjustment is approved 
by us.’ 

Johnson & Higgins admitted in its 
answer to the motion for summary 
judgment that the $19,900 was to be 
held. in escrow until the general average 
adjustment made by them was approved 
by the plaintiff. 

The crux of the case, the court said, 
which made it apparent that a triable 
issue of facts existed, was that in a 
communication dated March 7, 1942, by 
the plaintiff to Johnson & Higgins in 
response to a request for an additional 
payment of $2,766, representing balance 
allegedly due on cargo’s proportion ‘of 
the general average, it is stated: “We 
beg to advise you that we deny liability 
for the entire cargo’s proportion of the 
general average on the ground that the 
vessel was unseaworthy.” 


TWO JOIN AUTO CLAIMS GROUP 

L. <A. Lloyd,: Pacific Fire, and 
Matthew Lemberg, Fireman’s Fund, 
were elected to membership in the Auto- 
mobile Claims Association at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting in New York, May 
18. 








LEAVES WEBB, & LYNCH 

Hammond Talbot, Jr., associated with 
Webb & Lynch, Inc., New York City, 
since January, 1933, has resigned and 
will announce his future plans shortly. 
Meanwhile his headquarters will be in 
care of the Whitehill Agency, 10 Gold 
Street. 


Royal-Liverpool Dept. He: d 
Dies After Long Illn-ss 





WILLIAM J. McGURK 


William J. McGurk, for thirty-seven 
years associated with the Royal-Liver- 
pool Group and since 1936 in charge of 
the group automobile business in the 
New York City and metropolitan area, 
died May 22 at the Mountainside Hos- 
pital, Montclair, N. J., following a long 
illness. He was 52 years of age and is 
survived by his wife, two sons, both in 
the armed services, and a daughter. A 
requiem mass was held yesterday at tlie 
Immaculate,Conception Church in Mont- 
clair. 

Mr. McGurk’s entire business career 
was spent in the service of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group. He joined the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. in 1907, and 
after serving in various departments 
was placed in charge of the metropoli- 
tan automobile department. 

Mr. McGurk was one of the charter 
members of the  Royal-Liverpool 
Guards, an organization whose member- 
ship comprises all employes with an un- 
interrupted service record of twenty- 
five years or more. For the two years 
1941-1943 he served as president of that 
organization and was also active as 
chairman of the Royal-Liverpool Guards 
Service Men’s Committee. Up to the 
time of his last illness he was tireless 
in his letter-writing to employes in 
service. 





Alvin S. Keyes 


(Continued from Page 31) 


smug and complacent attitude that ‘al! is 
well.’ 
Urges Companies To Consult Agents 


“We are confronted with the considera 
tion of simplification of forms, elimiia- 
tion of ambiguous and technical pro- 
visions and broadening of coverage. ‘lic 
agents who are on the firing line—clvse 
to the public must be the ones to reflect 
to the companies the needs as they {ind 
them. The companies should enter iito 
a constructive plan of research to det«r- 
mine the current and future needs «nd 
take the necessary steps to prov de 
therefor. Any such plan of resea°ch 
should include the counseling and « 
ferring with representatives of. the 
ganized agents. Fortunately, at ‘!s 
time, there is as fine a spirit of coope'a- 
tion existing between agents and ci'!l- 
panies as has ever existed.” 

“Tn achieving these objectives,” | |r. 
Keys concluded, “we will have fulfil ed 
one of our basic re sponsibilities in pr v- 
ing that a representative govern nt 
can functiop effectively, that the in li- 
vidual’s voice and vote can be made to 
count in behalf of sound principles.” 
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Reebe’s Commentary on 
(AB Aviation Ins. Study 


SET OUT BY NATIONAL C. OF C. 





thasizes Need for Maintaining For- 
eicn Reinsurance Markets; Interna- 
onal Aspects Amer. Aviation Ins, 


Sy 


Recause of the growing importance 
of aviation insurance, its indicated large 
expansion in the post-war period, and 
the relation of Government activity to 
it, the Insurance Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, C., this week sent out to its 
membership an extensive Commentary 
by David C. Beebe, board chairman, U. 
S, Aviation U nderwriters, Inc., on the re- 
cently released report of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board entitled “A Study of 
Aviation Insurance.” Paul L. Hardesty, 
manager of the National Chamber’s in- 
surance department, addressed his letter 
to insurance executives of member com- 
panies. 

In presenting his Commentary Mr. 
Beebe said that it is not intended as a 
“criticism of your report and is 
prompted solely by a desire to see that 
all of the relevant facts are correctly 
and fully presented to members of the 
CAB, members of Congress and _ the 
aviation industry.” He discussed com- 
prehensively various statements in the 


CAB study, under such headings as 
state supervision, profits and foreign 
participation, which statements the U. 


S. Aviation Underwriters, Inc., believes, 
forth in the Commentary to be 
net correctly or not completely pre- 


sented as to material and relevant facts. 


as sect 


American Aviation Insurance Expansion 


After War 


One of Mr. Beebe’s most. significant 
comments was made in connection with 
“harmful effect which discontinuance of 
foreign reinsurance would have upon 
the American aviation insurance market 
and thus upon American aviation.” He 
declared that if the American market is 
developed on an insular nationalistic 
hasis, the retaliatory measures which al- 
ways follow such attempts will be re- 
sorted to by other countries. “If this 
country attempts to exclude foreign re- 
insurers, either by governmental action 
or otherwise, we may be excluded from 
insuring even American enterprises in 
foreign countries,” he declared. 

It is Mr. Beebe’s belief that American 
air carriers, engaged, as they will be 
atter the war, in extensive international 
flying, “will be best served by an Ameri- 
can aviation insurance market which is 
likewise international in its scope.” He 
continued: 

) this end we have been bending our efforts 
number of years. In 1938 we opened an 


off in Canada and have written and are writ 


\ substantial amount of Canadian business. 

\. have also insured not only American carriers 
South America and the Far East, 
carriers as Premiums paid 
by foreign assureds have totaled well over 

0,000 for the five years 1939-1943. We 
also been developing the assumption of 

urance from the British market, Although 
‘mount of such reinsurance assumed by the 
rican market to date has 
iot been due to the unwillingness of British 
rers to 


ting in 
. 


foreign well. 


been small, this 
cede reinsurance to us or to our 
of interest in developing such business. It 
been due to the war and the threat of war. 
1937 to 1939, for example, we were offered 
ubstantial amounts of reinsurance of Euro- 
risks—German, 
which we refused 
troubled European 


urline and other aviation 
1", Swedish and Belgian 
hat time because of the 
lation, 

Since the 


ope there 


commencement of the war in 
little, if any, 
aviation to be insured or reinsured. 


has been European 


After 








B. & M. Manual Nears Final 
Stages; Freezing Is Viewed 


The 
handling the 
manual revision is having another meet- 


committee 
machinery 


conference 
boiler and 


joint 


ing on June 1, and hopefully the con- 
freres think th: it most of the stumbling 
blocks in the path of a compromise set- 
tlement of this long rate controversy 
will be cleared up at that time. This 
much is certain: the final product—a 
y 

manual acceptable for both New York 
State and countrywide use—is not yet 
ready. But optimists think that it will 
go into effect around July 1, 1944. 

The effect of the May 11 letter, sent 
out by J. P. H. DeWindt, boiler and 
machinery manager of the National 
reau, was to make effective as of } 

15, a freezing of all business on the 
books as of that date. Said this letter: 

“No rates shall be quoted and no insurance 
shall be provided by binder or other means to 
become effective on or after July 1, 1944, except 
in accordance with the new manual when and 
as promulgated. ; 

“No policy of any company in effect on May 
15, 1944, or the date of receipt of this notice if 
such receipt is prior thereto shall be extended 
in the same or any other company beyond its 
normal expiration date by canceling and_ re- 
writing (irrespective of the date of rewriting) 
by endorsement or by other means unless a 
written bona fide commitment existed on said 
date; except that any policy, the normal expiga- 
tion of which is prior to the revision date, may 
he renewed by the same or any other company 
for a new period at the rates in effect at the 
expiration date of such policy.” 


DINEEN ALLOWS COMP. CUTS 


N. Y. Rates Reduced 7.7% on 84% of 
Classifications; Policyholders Gain 
About $9,000,000 Annually 
Robert E. Dineen, Superintendent of 
Insurance, has approved a_ state-wide 
rate revision of workmen’s compensa- 


. tion insurance which will save employ- 


ers approximately $9,000,000 annually. 

The rate revision was submitted to 
the Superintendent of Insurance by the 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board. 
Each year the board submits an annual 
revision of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates to the Superintendent. 

The new reductions which will apply 
to all new and renewal workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policies issued on 
or after July 1, 1944, provide for an an- 
nual decrease in insurance rates in this 
field of 7.7%. 

The Superintendent points out that 
insurance rates will be reduced for 84% 
of all classifications covered by work- 
men’s compensation insurance. In the 
remaining 16% of the classifications, 
however, the rates will be either un- 
changed or slightly increased. 

The. approval by the Superintendent 


of this rate revision marks the second 
major reduction in insurance rates 
in the state of New York within 


the past month. On April 20 the Su- 
perintendent ordered a 10.7% reduction 
in fire insurance rates, which amounted 
to an annual saving of $7,150,000. 

Upon announcement that Superinten- 
dent Dineen had approved the revision, 
General Manager Henry D. Sawver of 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board advised member companies that 
merit adjusted rates for risks with rat- 
ing anniversaries effective July 1 and 
thereafter, will be promulgated starting 
at once, and that revised pages showing 
the printed manual rates will be dis- 
tributed promptly. , 


the war we have every hope and expectation 
that the American market, if left free to do so, 
large factor in the international 
reinsurance field, both by way of direct insur- 
ance and the exchange of reinsurance. This will 
not be possible, however, if we are not ready 
to give as well as to take.” 


will become a 


Disabled Drivers to 
Get Auto Insurance 


EXECUTIVES STATE POSITION 


Coverate Available on Same Basis as 
to General Public Where Not in Con- 
flict With Principles of Safety 


& Surety 
resolution 


The Association of Casualty 
Executives has adopted a 
pledging its member companies to un- 
derwrite automobile liability insurance 
for the physically disabled on the same 
basis as for the general public. This 
resolution is in furtherance of the or- 
ganization’s liberal policy with respect 
to the insurance aspects of rehabilita- 
tion of disabled war veterans and other 
disabled persons. The resolution says: 

“Whereas, the war effort, in industry 
as well as on the fighting fronts, has 
produced and will continue to return to 
peace-time pursuits an abnormal num- 
ber of physically handicapped individuals 
who are entitled to the utmost consid- 
eration in recognition of their sacrifices 
and to the end that they may be en- 
abled to resume a normal and useful 
existence; therefore, be it, 

“Resolved, that the company mem- 
bers of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives hereby adopt the 
underwriting principle that, with due 
regard to the demands of public safety, 
automobile liability insurance will be 
made available to the physically handi- 
capped individuals on the same basis as 
such insurance is provided for the pub- 
lic generally.” 

The association has also taken steps 
to urge the adoption of similar action 
by all companies licensed to write auto- 
mobile liability insurance in their re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

Ray Murphy Letter 
letter to each 
Ray Murphy, 
association, 


insurance com- 
general coun- 
urges that each 


In a 
Intissioner, 
sel of the 


State Insurance Department endeavor 
to secure a similar action by all com- 
panies licensed to write automobile in- 


surance in the state, stressing that the 


association and its member companies 
“will be pleased to cooperate in_ the 
purposes of such resolution in letter 


and in spirit.” Commissioners of Motor 
Vehicles in every state have also been 
advised of the action of the associa- 
tion, with the suggestion that thorough 
study be given the subject, especially 
with regard to the licensing of drivers. 

It is pcmdiest that this subject will 
receive attention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners at 
its meeting in Chicago in June. 





CLAIMS DEPARTMENT CHANGES 


¢ ———— 

Indemnity of N. A. Combines Burglary 
and Plate Glass Claims Under Burke; 
Sullivan Chief Supervisor 
Consolidation of the burglary and 
plate glass claim department and the 
liability and compensation claim depart- 
ment into a casualty claims department, 


under vice president Patrick F. Burke, 
is announced by John A. Diemand, 
president of the Indemnity Insurance 


Co. of North America. 

Mr. Burke announces that George F. 
Sullivan has been appointed chief su- 
pervisor of burglary and plate glass 
claims in the new set-up. Mr. Sullivan 
has moved to Indemnity’s head office, in 


Philadelphia, from Chicago, where he 
served in a _ similar capacity in the 
western department of the Loyalty 


Group. 

Mr. Sullivan is a native of Fond du 
Lac, Wis. He won his B.A, degree at 
the University of Wisconsin, where he 
was a Phi Beta Kappa, and his degree 
of L.L.B. at the University of Michi- 
gan. He entered the insurance business 
in 1929 with the claims department at 
the Chicago supervising office of Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. While in Chi- 
cago, he was a member of the Chicago 
Surety Claims Association. 









Hall Heads New Work 
In Credit Association 


LOWRY INSURANCE GROUP HEAD 


Abrahamson Chief Speaker at Insurance 
Section’s War Credit Congress; Hall 
Addresses Agents of Omaha 


A scope and progress committee with 
J. Dillard Hall, assistant agency direc- 
tor, United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., as chairman, was inaugurated by 
the insurance group of the National 
Association of Credit Men at its war 
credit congress at Omaha, May 16-17. 
The meeting of the insurance section 
was held May 17, and immediately fol- 
lowing it, Mr. Hall called his committee 
together to work out plans for activities 
in connection with the 122 local associa- 
tions of credit men, nation-wide. 

C. A. Abrahamson, president, Omaha 
Insurance Agency, was chief speaker at 
the meeting of the insurance group, his 


subject being “Insurance Is a_ Public 
Service Institution.” Following up the 
tie-in of insurance and credit in the 


city of Omaha, Mr. Hall spoke the fol- 
lowing day before the Omaha Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, on “Insepara- 
ble Twins—Credit and Insurance.” 


Elect Lowry Chairman 

H. J. Lowry, Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Co., Detroit, was elected chairman 
of the insurance section, succeeding Don 
C. Campbell, Continental Insurance Co., 
Chicago. A. L. Carr, vice president, Na- 
tional Surety Corp., was added to the 
list of vice chairmen, with the following 


reelected: J. M. Eaton, American Mu- 
tual Alliance, Chicago; T. Alfred Flem- 
ing, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; Mr. Hall; Al Papenfuss, Em- 


ployers Mutual of Wausau, Wis.; FE. B. 
Moran, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, was reelected 
secretary of the insurance section. 


Serving with Mr. Hall on the new 
scope and progress committee are the 
following: Mr. Eaton; Arthur B. Dun- 
bar, Dunbar Insurance Agency, Omaha; 


Mutual, 
Hartford 


A. A. Schuetze, Employers 
Milwaukee; Josephine Hayes, 


Fire Insurance Co., Chicago branch 
office; Harold Parker, manager, insur- 
ance department, Chase National Bank, 
New York City. 


Abrahamson Sharply Critical 
Mr. Abrahamson, 
dent of the National 


wlfo is a past presi- 
Association of Cas- 


ualty & Surety Agents, pulled no 
punches in his dealing with insurance 
companies and the selling forces. In 


connection with the War Damage Cor- 
poration, he was sharply critical of the 
companies, expressing the opinion that 
a method could have been found which 
would have enabled the private carriers 
to control and that a more reasonable 
retention on the part of private carriers 
with a Government reinsurance fund 
either as excess or contributing, “would 
at least have been face-saving.” He 
said that WDC had collected $245,000,- 
000 in premiums in two years, asked if 
anyone were “gullible enough” to believe 
that this sum would be returned to 
policyholders and called it “the nest egg 
for a huge Government insurance or- 
ganization.” 

He mentioned as trends the Wagner 
Social Security bill and the Senate bill 
to set up a Government bonding com- 
pany to bond all Federal employes; said 
it is not surprising that an attempt has 
been made to overthrow Paul v. Vir- 
ginia, and “it will be no surprise if the 
Supreme Court reverses the famous de- 
cision and throws insurance into the lap 
of the socialistic zealots who at present 
rule our destinies.” 

Insurance Reforms Slow 

Mr. Abrahamson said insurance re- 
forms have been slow in coming and 
that broadening of coverage has seldom 
been voluntary. He praised Insurance 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington 
of Massachusetts, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners as a “courageous man” for ap- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Kenneth Spencer— 


New President of Association of Casualty & Surety Executives Has Hed 
Insurance Career of More Than Three Decades; Traveled Widely in 
Field; Worked in Midwest and on Coast Before Coming Here; On:e 
Was St. Louis Daily Paper Reporter 


director 
Indem- 


Kenneth Spencer, executive 
of the Eagle, Globe and Royal 
nity companies of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, has long been one 
of the most influential men in the cas- 
ualty field. His casualty in- 
surance has covered a span of more than 
decades, during which he has 
the Midwest, on the Pacific 
and in the East; has traveled 
extensively familiarizing himself with 
conditions in every part of the country. 
was prominent in 


career in 


three 
worked in 
Coast 


For nine years he 
Pacific Coast insurance circles, and be- 
fore entering insurance he was a news- 
paper man in St. Louis and an able one. 
Among his characteristics are those of 
poise, balance and amiability, and he 
is one of the most convincing speakers 
at inter-company insurance committee 
meetings. 
Father was Distinguished Educator 


Mr. Spencer’s family—both maternal 
and paternal—came to America in the 
middle of the 17th century. His mother’s 
family—Strother—settled in Tidewater, 
Va.:; his father’s, landing first in Massa- 
chusetts, went to North Carolina. Both 


of his grandfathers were Southern 
Methodist preaclters. His father was 
born in Columbia, Mo., home of the Uni- 


versity of Missouri, and when he was 
16 and the family was living at Palmyra, 
Mo., near Hannibal where Mark Twain 
was born, he left his apprenticeship in 
a flour mill to try his fortune as a min- 
ing prospector in Colorado at the time 
when the magic words “Leadville” and 
“Cripple Creek” were drawing adventur- 
ous youths from all over the world. 

Tiring of the mining experience and 
aspiring to become a lawyer, he re- 
turned to Missouri and began to teach 
school in order to get enough money to 
study law. Instead, he continued in 
the field of education. After becoming 
the first superintendent of public schools 
in Marshall, Mo., he was made the prin- 
cipal of a military academy for a while. 
There was an interim during which he 
was managing editor of the Southern 
Magazine published in Louisville, Ky., 
which was designed to be the Harper's 
of the South, but which discontinued 
publication in the depression of 1893-4. 
He then returned to Marshall as super- 
intendent of schools and in the last 
years of his career was in St. Louis 
where he became assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, in which post he per- 
suaded the St. Louis Board of Education 
to establish its first vocational training 
school. It was named after Governor 
Hadley. At Mr. Spencer’s request he 
was first principal of that school and 
continued in that post until his death in 
1939 at the age of 86. 

Kenneth Spencer’s Education 

Kenneth Spencer was born in Mar- 

shall, Mo. He never attended a regular 


school until he entered the seventh 
grade there. In discussing his boyhood 


By Clarence Axman 


he has told friends that his father was 
his sole tutor until then, using him as 
an educational guinea pig. His father 
believed that the learning of languages 
was at least equal to the study of mathe- 
matics as a means of mental training, 
and when very young Kenneth could 
read and write Latin and English as 
well as could students of high school 
age. 

In 1902, when he had finished his 
junior year at high school, the family 
moved to St. Louis. He had studied so 
many topics at home that there was 
some confusion about his class status, 
as he was advanced in some subjects 
more than he was in others, most of his 
education having been along classical 
lines. He decided to go to work and did 
odd jobs, including some in the summer 
of 1904 at the St. Louis World’s Fair, 
which he still regards as his most in- 
teresting educational experience. He 
met people of nearly every country in 
the world at the Fair, saw the fruits of 
their culture; heard President Theodore 
Roosevelt speak and was even tipped by 
the Chinese Ambassador. At the end of 
that summer (1904) he enrolled at the 
University of Missouri, being 16 at the 
time. 


Becomes a Newspaper Reporter 


When he returned to St. Louis in the 
depression summer of 1908 the only job 
he could get was with the Western 
Electric Co. in the shipping department. 
What he really wanted to be at that 
period was a writer, and when six 
months later William Ledbetter, city 
editor of the Globe-Democrat, and a per- 
sonal friend of his father, offered him 
a job as a cub reporter at fifteen dol- 
lars a week, he immediately accepted. 
Globe-Democrat reportorial hours were 
from 3 o'clock in the afternoon until 3 
o'clock in the morning. The afternoon 
assignments were largely police news. 
including covering fires, murders and 
suicides. 

Night assignments were largely ban- 
auets, meetings and other social func- 
tions. The dinners seemed endless. It 
was Mr. Spencer’s first intimate glimpse 
of the great national love of speech- 
making, of presentation of views, of 
audiences assembled to hear them. He 
heard statesmen, near-statesmen, busi- 
ness organization officers, clubmen, fra- 
ternalists, poets. public entertainers by 
the hundreds. He heard every current 
viewpoint expounded — Republicans, 
Democrats, Single Taxers, Populists, 
Prohibitionists—always from speakers 
talking with an air of authority, all of 
them sure they knew how to solve the 
nroblems of the nation. It was a great 
education for a young man although 
what he heard frequently had him puz- 
zled. Anyway, he sat at the press table 
hearing all sides of questions then be- 
fore the St. Louis public. Some of the 
speeches would warrant a column. Many 
would get only “a stick.” Others would 
not get a line, but the city editors felt 
that everything should be covered. After 
returning to the office and writing his 
stories of the dinners there were the 
after-midnight assignments, sometimes a 





KENNETH SPENCER 


big fire or a crime. 

Business manager of the Globe-Demo- 
crat then was E. Lansing Ray, who is 
now that newspaper’s publisher. One of 
picturesque figures on the staff was Rus- 
sell, the cowboy artist. 

First Contact With Insurance 


After a time young Spencer got fed 
up with the long hours of the morning 
newspaper and so he went over to the 
Star, an evening paper, and for that 
publication he. covered the city hall 
where he met the mayor, councilmen and 
other city officials daily. Also, he wrote 
a column every day under his by-line, 
the ambition of most newspaper people. 
It was called “Booster’s Column” and it 
gave Spencer a chance to tell how good 
St. Louis was at the time in any field 
which captured his fancy or attention, 
and also to tell of St. Louis’ outstanding 
personalities. 

It was while with the Star that Spen- 
cer first became interested in insurance 
and began a study which eventuallv led 
him into that field. President Van Cleve 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers was a St. Louis man and the 
association at that period was studying 
the question of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, then a brand new subject to the 
neople of the United States. In 1911, 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts had been 
enacted in New Jersey, Oregon and 
Washington. 

When Spencer joined the staff of the 
evening paper he had some evenings of 
his own and could give more attention 
to his social life, with especial attention 
to the vounger sister of the wife of 
Emmett V. Thompson, casualty manager 
of W. H. Markham & Co., then and 
now general agents of the Ocean, and 
he married her in October, 1910. 


Meets A. Duncan Reid 


Through Thompson, Spencer met one 
of the most dynamic, progressive and 


able men in the history of the casualty 
insurance business—A. Duncan Reid, 
who was then executive superintendent 
of the Ocean. Reid invited Spencer to 
meet him in Chicago, the meeting tak- 
ing place in the office of Joseph E. Cal- 
lender who was resident manager of the 
Ocean in Chicago. Thompson had told 
Reid that he thought Spencer would 
make a good special agent. Impressed 
by Spencer’s personality Reid asked: 
“What do you know about the insurance 
business ?” 

“Nothing,” answered Spencer, “except 
I know Thompson.” Reid suggested that 
Spencer take an apprenticeship in the 
Markham office ; give the casualty busi- 
ness the “once over’; learn what he 
could, with the idea of making casualty 
insurance his future vocation. Spencer 
decided to do this. He went into the 
Markham office in this training period, 
and without salary. He immediately be- 
came interested in his new post, and he 
saw insurance first under unusually at- 
tractive auspices. George D. Markham, 
head of the agency, had been president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and was one of the city’s 
business and civic leaders, highly re- 
garded by leading people of the town 
as he continued to be in after years. 
Spencer saw the workings of the office; 
visited plants with engineers, trotted 
about with claim men; learned, too, 
about auditing, underwriting and selling. 


Joins Ocean at Chicago 


He soon proved he had the qualifica- 
tions which would make a good insur- 
ance man. He was first assigned to the 
Ocean’s Chicago office and became a 
special agent in Illinois under Callender. 
He went into the field, visited many 
towns and cities, and got by, at the 
start, on his personality and the fact 
that while he didn’t know much about 
the casualty business, neither did the 
agents, then. He would get new agents 
generally by going to the local bankers 
for advice. They would make recommen- 
dations. Callender, who had been a 
member of the insurance firm of Hood, 
McDonald & Callender, general agents 
of the Ocean in quite an area, was riot 
only an excellent underwriter, but had a 
wide acquaintance with important people 
in the banking business and professional 
worlds, and he was able to give Spencer 
many introductions and sound advi €, 
At the time automobile liability insir- 
ance was a new class and was hard to 
sell to car owners in the rural districts. 
Insurance limits as a rule were $5,0'0- 
$10,000 and $1,000 P. D. and premiuns 
ranged from $50 to $75 per annum. (1 0- 
day broader coverage is given in tie 
same areas for less than twenty dollar..) 


Enters Service of Globe Indemnity 


When A. Duncan Reid started t.¢ 
Globe Indemnity Co., one of the fist 
men he employed for the new compa.y 
was Kenneth Spencer. The Globe hid 
established a Western Department 1 
January, 1912, and Spencer reported ‘0 
Chicago for’ work on January 20, 19'2. 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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PREFERRED PROTECTION 


Insurarice provides money when a person needs it most 


This is particularly true of automobile 
liability insurance—especially when the 
insured is faced with the payment of a 
sizeable claim. 


An automobile accident is a horrifying 
experience. Even when financial obliga- 
tions are not involved, the impact of the 
collision is a terrific shock to one’s nerves, 
but when demands for:claims involving 
thousands of dollars are added to the 
nightmare of wrecked cars, PRE- 
FERRED PROTECTION provides 


welcome relief. 


No one wishes to test the value of his 
automobile insurance by actual experi- 


ence, but, when your policyholder has 
PREFERRED PROTECTION, you 
can be assured his claim will be serviced, 
investigated and adjusted promptly by 
experts. 


During the last 59 years, PRE- 
FERRED’S entire organization has 
adhered to this principle of service until 
it has become a vital, motivating force in 
the performance of every-day duties. 


You can offer a PREFERRED Auto- 
mobile Contract with complete confi- 
dence that it fully protects the insured’s 
interests. 


PP, 


Doi NEW eee 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Edwin B. Ackerman, President 


Automobile © Accident * Burglary * Plate Glass * Liability * Compensation 


— Branch Offices — 
Buffalo * Chicago °* Los Angeles * Philadelphia «¢ Pittsburgh * San Francisco 
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Impaired Risks Study 
In A. & H. To Be Made 


AN ISSUE TO MEET AND SOLVE 


H. & A. Conference Cos. Also Discuss 
Hospital Insurance Trends; To Hold 
1945 Meeting in Chicago 


One of the significant results of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference meeting last week in Chicago 
is that a study will begin at once of 
the problem of how best to provide cov- 


erage for impaired risks, both civilian 
and disabled war veterans. Newly- 
elected President H. P. Skoglund, head 


of the North American Life & Casualty, 
will appoint a special committee to con- 
duct this study, and in their approach 
the A. & H. men will keep in mind the 
admonition contained in the presiden- 
tial annual report of O. F. Davis, IlIli- 
nois Bankers Life, and those in the pub- 
lic relations report of Clyde W. Young, 
Monarch Life. Succinctly Mr. Young 
said: 

“Something should be done about treatment of 
substandard risks to ward off criticism leveled 
against the privately operated insurance com- 


panies that nothing can or will be done by them 
to cover those risks that are over the borderline 


physically . . . here is an issue which must 
he met and solved.” 
The possibility of forming a sub- 


standard or impaired risks pool was dis- 
cussed last week’s meeting. The un- 
derwriting yardstick for acceptance of 
such business seems to be that “you can 
write impaired risks and establish a rate 
on such provided there is no certainty 


that such risks will cause a loss. In 
other words, you can insure the un- 
known quantity in a risk, but not the 
known quantities.” 
Executive Business Session 

\t the executive session no report 
was more appreciatively received than 
that of W. C. Butterfield, National Cas- 
ualty, who submitted a proposed uniform 
schedule of surgical benefits. Compan- 
ies will have an opportunity to study 


and make suggestions for 
changes or improvements. Big point 
was that “fees in this service 
do not or are not intended to fix or gov- 
ern the fees to be charged by the at- 
tending physician or surgeon.” 

(;. W. Young, Inter-State Business 
Men's, reporting on the simplified medi- 
cal claim blanks, said that they had been 


this schedule 


stressed 


approved and adopted by many com- 
panies, and that doctors have highly 
praised the blank. C. Pauley, Great 


Northern Life, civilian war injury policy 
chairman, indicated that policies of this 
type were still being sold. 

The public relations report of Clyde 
W. Young, containing specific sugges- 
tion that the Conference undertake a 
comprehensive public relations program 


Mustang Fighter Plane 
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“American 


by a committee of three “based on sen- 
sible research and study,” was adopted. 

Retiring President O. F. Davis was 
complimented at this session for his fine 
work as Conference president. He was 
presented with a gavel by S. C. Carroll, 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. Then came the 
election of officers, with W. G. Alpaugh, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, as chairman of 
the nominating committee, submitting 
the new slate. Newly-elected President 
Skoglund was escorted to the platform 
by John M. Powell, Loyal Protective 
Life, and A. D. Johnson, United of Illi- 
nois. He made a fine speech of accep- 
tance. 

The 1945 annual meeting of the Con- 
ference is scheduled for late May or 
early June, at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. Next meeting of the executive 
committee will be on June 14, in Chi- 
Also scheduled is a conference of 


cago. 

companies writing hospital insurance, 
June 13, also in Chicago. This follows 
an initial get-together at last week’s 


annual meeting when about thirty-three 


companies discussed informally their 
problems in this line. H. P. Skoglund, 
North American Life & Casualty, pre- 
sided. 

The Chicago meeting, which goes 
down in history as “the best ever,” 
meant a lot to George M. Green, who 
was manager of Inter-Ocean’s weekly 


pay district at Charleston, West, Va., 
until he joined the Navy. Stationed at 
the Great Lakes, Ill, school, he was 
lucky in getting a 32-hour pass which 
permitted him to attend most of the 
Conference sessions. 

Miss Marie Meade, assistant secretary 
of the Conference, was official hostess 
and gave a luncheon party Thursday. 
She will also serve on the ladies’ hos- 
pitality committee for the forthcoming 
Commissioners’ convention in Chicago. 





Indemnity Co. Broadens Trip 
Accident Policy in Canada 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America announces, in Canada, the exten- 
sion of accident insurance to cover avia- 
tion and foreign travel between Canada 
and certain foreign countries. This is sim- 
ilar to personal trip coverage recently an- 
nounced in U. S. A. Coverage is pro- 
vided for passengers in regular passenger 
aircraft. However, it is also possible to 
extend the insurance to cover flying as 
passengers in aircraft other than those 
operated by regular air lines. Under the 
new arrangement, travelers between Can- 
ada and Russia, India, China, Australia, 
the Pacific islands and Italy and, as the 
company announces, “practically any port 
in the world,” can get foreign travel acci- 
dent insurance coverage. Also practically 
any type of conveyance may be used, 
whether it be commercial, Army or Navy 
plane or steamship. Also provided is war 
risk coverage. It is pointed out that  pi- 
lots, members of crews and students may 
also be covered under the plan. 


Named for Post 1081 


Legion, New York, has recently been 


notified by the U. S. Treasury Department that as a result of war bond purchases 


credited to the Post in the Fourth War Bond Drive, 
Mustang fighter plane, 
New York, 
under the chairmanship cf Past Commander William R. 
cooperation of the Post’s friends in the 
The Mustang fighter reputedly has the highest ceiling and highest speed 


the North American P-51 
Last September a Maiden Lane, 


the top. 
of all fighter planes, 


insurance district, 


the Post is entitled to have 
illustrated here, named for it. 
bond rally was staged by Post 1081 
Zonner, and with the fine 
bond sales went over 


Personal Liability 
Policy Is Broadened 


CHANGE EFFECTIVE JUNE 1 


National Bureau and American Mutual 
Alliance Announce Broad Revision 
of Standard Comprehensive Policy 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the American 
Mutual Alliance announce effective June 
1, a broad revision of the standard pro- 
visions for the comprehensive personal 
liability policy, and the adoption of 
standard endorsements in connection 
therewith, 

A number of corresponding changes in 
manual rules and classifications as well 
as a complete revision of the rates for 
the elements of coverage provided under 
the policy, have also been adopted. The 
rating procedure for employers’ liability 
insurance including immediate medical 
or medical payments, covered under a 
schedule personal liability policy, has 
been revised to reflect some of the 
changes adopted for employers’ liability 
insurance including medical payments in 
connection with the comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy. 

Broad in Scope 

These revisions are the result of 
months of study of comprehensive per- 
sonal liability insurance by various 
committees of the National Bureau and 
the Mutual Casualty Insurance Rating 
Bureau, and offer a personal liability in- 
surance contract broad in scope and 
simple and compact in form. 

The revised comprehensive personal 
liability policy, endorsements and related 
manual changes apply countrywide, 

Wartime conditions have made im- 
possible to print and haye avaible re- 
vised manual pages covering these 
changes without delaying unduly the ef- 
fective date of the program. The pages 
will be distributed to all manual holders 
as promptly as possible. 

The following are the more important 
features of the revised comprehensive 
persona] liability program: 

Basic Coverage 

The policy covers basically: 

1. Coverage A—bodily injury (includ- 
ing employers’ liability) and property 
damage liability combined at a_ single 
standard limit of $10,000, applying on an 
“occurrence” rather than a “caused by 
accident” basis. 

2. Coverage B—premises and res‘dence 
employes medical payments coverage, 
at a standard "mit of $250 on a “caused 
by accident” basis. Premises medical 
payments coverage has been broadened 


to include accidents caused by any ani- 
mal owned by an insured, away from 
the premises. 

The annual premium for the basic 


coverage is $10.00 countrywide ($15.00 if 
incidental office, professional or studio 
occupany is involved), subject to ad- 
ditional charges for residences in excess 
of one and for employers’ liability (in- 
cluding medical payments) for resi- 
dence employes. However, no additional 
charge is made under certain circum- 
stances for occasional residence em- 
ployes. An additional charge of $10.00 
each is also made for existing elevators 
at the residence premises. 

The insured under the policy Leilheidies 
the named insured, and if residents of 
his household, his spouse and all rela- 
tives of either, Any person or organi- 
zation legally responsible for any animal 
owned by an insured is also covered by 
the policy. 

The policy covers basically all premises 
where the named insured or his spouse 
maintains a residence, except business 
property and farms, Such premises in 
excess of one are charged for annually 
at $3.00 each, standard limits. 

In other respects the definitions of 
premises and business property remain 
unchanged, except that medical payments 
coverage (Coverage B) is extended to 
include accidents occurring on premises 
where any insured is temporarily re- 
siding, if not owned by an insured, and 
on vacant land owned by or rented to 
an insured, other than farm land. 

Employers’ liability coverage (includ- 


= 


ing medical payments) is provided besic- 
ally for residence employes of the 
named insured or his spouse, Sich 
coverage is not provided basically for 
any other insured except as to empl:yes 
while engaged in assisting such insi:req 
in his personal. sports activities. 

The distinction between inservants ind 
outservants is eliminated. The pren ‘um 
basis for this coverage is as follc.ys: 
The full manual rate applies to cach 
tesidence employe of the named _jn- 
sured or spouse if a fair estimat: of 
the time of his employment is more ‘han 
one-half of the customary full time. For 
other residence employes working © 4 
part-time or occasional basis, the ‘ime 
of employment is aggregated. 

If the aggregate time of all occasi nal 
residence employes is more than «ne- 
half, but not more than one and «ne- 
half of the customary full time of one 
residence employe, a charge is made for 
one residence employe; if more than one 
and one-half but not more than two and 
one-half, a charge is made for two resi- 
dence employes, etc. No charge is made 
if the aggregate time of all occasional 
residence employes is not more than 
one-half of the customary full time of 
one residence employe. Casual employ:s 
are disregarded in the determination of 
premium charge for part-time or occa- 
sional residence employes. 

Employers’ liability (including medical 
payments) -coverage must be excluded 
from the policy if any workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance for residence em- 
ployes is carried by any companies. 

Optional Coverages 

Coverage for the following may he 
provided by endorsement for additional 
premium charges: 

The liability of members of the 
household other than the named_ in- 
sured or his spouse or relatives of either, 
for an additional annual charge of 
each, standard limits. 

One- and two-family dwellings 
rented by any insured to others for 
residence purposes, or maintained by a 
resident of the insured household other 
than the named insured or his: spouse, 
on a specific location basis. The basic 
policy coverage and limits apply to such 
dwellings except that premises medical 
payments and elevator coverage is op- 
tional .with respect to each such dwell 
ing. 

3. Employers’ liability coverage (in 
cluding-medical payments) for residence 
employes of members of the household 
other than the named insured or his 
spouse, The premium basis is the same 
as for residence employes of the named 
insured or spouse, except that a charge 
of one-half the rate for one residence 
employe is made if the aggregate time 
of all such occasional residence em- 
ployes is not more than one-half of 
the customary full time of one residence 
employe. 

4. Medical payments coverage for ac- 
cidents. arising out of the insured’s 
activities away from the premises. Rates 

are named for the individual risk. 
Policy Exclusions 

The exclusions previously applicable 
for comprehensive personal liability n- 
surance apply except as follows: 

1. Watercraft. The exclusion relat ng 
to watercraft is amended so that cov: 
age is provided for all watercraft not ex- 
ceeding twenty-one feet in length, excep 
inboard motorboats, in addition to canes 
and rowboats. 

2. Elevators. 
eliminated. 

3. Property Damage. This exclusio: is 
amended editorially to read: “injury to 
or destruction of (a) property used >y, 
rented to or in the care, custody or cn- 
trol of the insured, or (b) premi-es 
alienated by an insured out of which ‘/1¢ 
accident arises.” 

4. Employers’ Liability. The exclus'on 
relating to residence employes enga: ed 
in structural alterations, new constr ic- 
tion or demolition operations has ben 
eliminated. The exclusion “any per on 
to or for whom benefits are payable in- 
der any workmen’s compensation /!1w 

’ relating to residence employes ‘ias 
been eliminated under Coverage A. 


The elevator exclusioi is 
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Sa ys Suretyship Must 
ind Contracts to Bond 


DEAN ADDRESSES SURETY MEN 





Savs Business Should Modernize Prac- 
tices and Predicts Great Development 
in Contract Bonding 





e of the most urgent things surety- 
shi» faces is that of finding contracts to 


be said W. D. Dean, manager, Bureau 
of < ontract Information, Inc., in his talk 
before the recent meeting of the Surety 


Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York. 


(bviously, he said, if competitive con- 


tract construction dries up, the surety 
men will have nothing to work on and 
t] is very real danger of such a con- 


dition in the post-war period, not 
through the lack of ability and willing- 
ness on the part of contractors to work, 
but through failure to make adequate 
plans now. 

Must Plan for Future Now 


“This subject,” he said, “transcends in 
importance any question of premiums 
or contracts or business profits. I am 
utterly convinced that success in such 
planning will have greater influence on 
the future welfare of this country and 
of private business and of all those 
things we hope to preserve, than will 
any other single factor aside from ac- 
tual winning of the war.” 

Mr. Dean said that the contracting 
business is the only major industry 
which possesses the inherent ability to 
adjust itself immediately to any change 
in speed, or even reversal in direction of 
the country’s economic stream, that the 
country is counting on construction to 
absorb the first great surge of post-war 
unemployment. He said that the minute 
the war is over there will be a rush for 
civilian jobs and that the talk of holding 
men in uniform and of keeping workers 
in war plants until work can be found 
for them is “sheerest nonsense.” 


Over 20,000,000 Civ'lian Jobs Needed 


“There is one solution and one only,” 
he said, “and that is to provide civilian 
jobs—twenty millions of them or more. 
Not all at once of course, but fast 
enough to prevent mass unemployment. 
Not jobs in one locality, but all over the 
country, so that workers can find em- 
ployment reasonably near their homes. 
And it is here that contract construction 
comes into the picture just as it has al- 
ways done in times of emergency. It 
can't provide twenty million jobs, of 
course. Nor for that matter, could it 
build an Army and Navy. 

“But, before we could go to war, con- 
struction had to come in and build the 
camps, the airfields, the shipyards and 
the factories which did enable us to 
make an Army and Navy. So now, con- 
struction and construction only, can be 
relied on to cushion the first shocks of 
post-war unemployment. If it is ready 
and can put sufficient of these men to 
work all over the country, that will help 
to absorb the first wave of job-seekers. 
It will give the heavy industries a 
breathing space in which to make their 
Siower transition back to civil opera- 

the first year of peace probably will 
the critical period. If it can be suc- 
siully bridged, then the whole nation, 
ch is now looking toward this recon- 
sion time with great uneasiness, will 
vastly encouraged. If that first surge 
unemployment appears to be under 
sonable control, business can take 

‘rt. It will realize that the recon- 

uction plans are working and_ that 

‘ capital can, perhaps, find profitable 

k to do, 

lf, however, contract construction 

inot function, and the unemployed 

sin to march and clamor, then look 
it,” continued Mr. Dean. “No Ameri- 

‘il government, regardless of who 
cads it, would dare permit the bread- 






















































line of 33 to form again. If contract the post-war construction job, Mr. Dean — business and are indulging in some con- 


construction fails to take up that first said : structive thought and healthy self-criti 
critical slack then prepare to have a “There is also another problem in the cism. You can feel confident that bene- 
WPA, and watch out for leaf-raking lap of contract suretyship, and a real ficial results will come from it, too. I'll 
progress. It will be that or a dole for one. For fifty years, you've been ac- wager that the next five years see 
there will be no other alternative avail- cumulating bad habits in business, and greater development in handling con 
able to government—and once we return there has been no outside compulsion to — tract bond business than has occurred in 
to that drab business of running a na- clean house. For half a century, the the past quarter century. 


tional poor-house there will be need for Federal statutes and others have led —— 
a leader greater than any we know now clients right up your alley, willy-nilly. STANDARD ACCIDENT DIVIDEND 


if the trend is to be checked before Now it’s up to suretyship to modernize The board of directors of the Stan- 
something cracks. its trade practices. Much has been done dard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, 

“That is why I say to you that readi- since 1929 but much more is necessary. has declared a dividend of 62% cents 
ness on the part of contract construction I am vastly encouraged by the fact that per share to be paid June 5, 1944, to 
is the key to all post-war planning.” top surety executives throughout the in- common stockholders of record as of the 


As to the part suretyship will play in dustry are fully alive to the needs of the close of business May 25. 


IF DISASTER 
STRIRES- 


Reinsurance Lessens the Shock! 











Giant hydraulic turbines 
supplying the electric 
power to our wartime 
industries ...at the rate 
of more than 100 rev- 
olutions per minute. 


They look peaceful, all right, stand- 
ing there in a row...shining...efficient. 
But wherever you have huge units of 
fast-moving machinery, there is always 
the element of danger. The possibility 
of losses so enormous they could shake 
the very foundations of your company. 

They could—unless your reinsur- 
ance contracts are soundly drawn. 
Wide experience and extensive facil- 
ities enable the Excess to meet all types 


of reinsurance requirements. 


Casualty 
Fidelity & Surety THE 
Reinsurance : 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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pointing a committee of the industry to ‘ 

\ Wall Street friend tells us that a try to bring out an all-inclusive insur- Confer New Jerse v 
member of the New York Yankees made ance policy and said that President with us Ri k 5 
his first error of the season this week. John A. Diemand of the North Amer- ISKS 
Our friend would not reveal the nature ica Group, chairman of the committee, 
of the baseball player’s investment. is “one of the most clear-thinking, for- say 

et ais ward looking executives in the indus- BONDS A. W. MARSHALL & co. Binding O/fles 

Speaking of Wall Street, is it true — try.” AUTO 111 Joh ' 

; : «bed : F ; . : m St., N.Y, 
that members of the New York Stock Turning his attention to the selling ry a One of New Jeneny's Leating Generel Agence Tel. REctor — 
Exchange, in an effort to make use of | forces, Mr. Abrahamson said it is FIRE 31 CLINTON STREET, NBWARK, N. J. 
their seats during the period of reduced natural that agents’ organizations should 
volume, contemplate a sit-down strike? have local political strength and _ that — 

ieee “out of these strong lobbies emerged jy ands maximum use of credit and a ERS RR ARRRNRTE 


Sylvester J. Walker is 
(what’s left of it) hair. 
every other day he sends us what he 
calls a true story. All right, boy, we'll 
print this last one, but from now on, 
we will instruct the business depart- 
ment of this publication to charge you 
at space rates. Here is the last one 
from the Walker: 

He says, and I quote: “Jack Dempsey 
and I were both having dinner uptown 
when a_half-pint walked in ranting: 
‘Show me an Irishman and I'll show 
a Coward.’ Jack said: ‘I’m an Irish- 
whereupon the little fellow said, 
I’m a Coward.’” Now, folks, you 
up against, 
ik * * 


This fellow 
getting in our 


you 
an’ 
‘Well, 


see what I’m 


Cleveland Plain Dealer tells the story 
of a discriminating burglar who threw 
a piece of conerete through the window 
of -raiberg’s Jewelry Store, Cleveland, 
and stole a diamond studded platinum 
wedding ring. The burglar knew just 
what he wanted, because he selected 
only the one ring, a size 7, from. the 
large stock on display. 


Ring was valued 
at $350, and nothing else was touched. 


MERVIN L. LANE, 


Memorial Service Speaker 














LIEUT. EDGAR H. S. CHANDLER 


Principal speaker at the memorial serv- 
ices held by Insurance Post 1081, American 
Legion, at the Old John Street Church, 
New York City, last night was Lieutenant 
Isdear H. S. Chandler, Ch.C, USNR, who 
saw active service on the Aleutians just 
was bombed and also 


after Dutch Harbor 

was in London during the 1940_ blitz. 
Chauncey B. Manee, Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., was chairman of the committee for 


the services honoring members of the post 
and other insurance men of the lower Man- 
hattan district who have died in both the 
world wars. 

Preceding the services, members of the 
post who attended were the personal guests 
at dinner of Rev. Dr. Carl A. Podin, 
chaplain of Insurance Post. Welcome was 
extended by Commander Fred J. Hacey, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, while 
roll call of departed members of the in- 
surance fraternity was read by Emery G. 
Gauch, junior past commander, General 
Transportation Casualty & Surety. Re- 
cessional was rendered by the Insurance 
Choral Society. 


so-called agents’ qualification laws 
which had some merit in some instances, 
but in general tended to freeze the busi- 
ness and make it almost impossible for 
certain types of carriers to operate, to 
say nothing of admitting new blood to 
the business. 

“These same groups also promoted re- 
strictive countersignature laws which 
threw up a barrier around a given state 
and required the payment of a portion 
of the commission to a resident agent 
merely through accident of residence 
and for no service rendered. This vic- 
ious practice has not helped rate reduc- 
tions and has in some instances de- 
stroyed a competitive market.” 

Tribute to Julian Lucas 

In conclusion, Mr. Abrahamson paid 
tribute to the late Julian Lucas and his 
vears of effort in connection with the 
New York standard fire policy, saying: 

“You are all familiar with the new New 
York standard fire policy. It took Julian 
Lucas ten years of constant effort and 


fight to bring it about. The companies’ 
main excuse was that so many legal 
decisions had been made on the old 
form that a change to other language 
would require starting a new set of 
suits. What Mr. Lucas wanted to do 
was to eliminate the restrictions (to a 
large extent) which had brought the 
suits in the first place. While he had 
to yield in many places, it is readily 


agreed that the new policy is a vast im- 
provement. Mr. Lucas died in March 
of this year, but he lived to see at least 
a partial fruition of his efforts, God 
bless him! 

“In conclusion let me say that it is 
time the insurance business stopped its 
self-praise and realized its responsibility 
as well as its position of importance. 
There may be times when self back- 
patting is now is certainly 
not one of them.” 

Hall Talks to Agents 

Speaking before the Omaha agents, 
Mr. Hall said that of all types of the 
public which agents serve, there is one 
group to which they can apply their 
public relation program perhaps more 
than any other—the credit man. 

“Credit men and insurance men,” he 
said, “work to the same end—that of 
conservation. Credit and insurance go 
hand in hand. We should be drawn to- 
gether by the similarity of objectives. 
We should work together to reduce the 
shock of economic losses. Business de- 








greater security against losses. The 
credit department should be the most 
potent influence in any organization for 
the development of business, as profits 
are only potential until they are com- 
pletely realized. The credit manager, to 
my mind, does more than merely reduce 
losses and collect accounts. He an- 
alyzes conditions, appraises customers, 
develops a complete picture of his cus- 
tomer’s habits.” 


Aims of Insurance Group 


Mr. Hall explained how the National 
Association of Credit Men, in order to 
integrate its local committees into coun- 
try-wide usefulness, devotes one day 
during each annual meeting to the 
Credit Progress of Industry, made up 
of group sessions of the twenty-eight 
trade groups which compose it. He 
listed the following aims of the insur- 
ance group: 

“A survey of the insurance practices 
of the credit executives comprising the 
association. 

“Education of credit executives as to 
their prerogatives of demanding, on the 
part of debtors, adequate insurance pro- 
tection in all insurable lines. 

“Education of credit executives as to 
available insurance coverages. Since 
from my own experience I have found 
that credit men are anxious, eager and 
willing to be educated to become better 
credit men in holding down credit 
losses, it seems to me that now is the 
time for the entire insurance fraternity 
to come to the aid of our business and 
collectively join hands in educating the 
credit man as to losses that can only be 
avoided through insurance coverage.” 





Reexamining of All 
Drivers After War Urged 


Significantly the recommendation was 
made at the recent meeting in New York 
of the Eastern Conference of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators that all licensed 
motorists be reexamined after the war. 
Furthermore, it was urged that present 
wartime speed restrictions be retained 
until roads have been improved and out- 
moded vehicles replaced by new cars. 
Specific proposal was that states should 
plan legislation now to provide for the 
reexamination of car drivers, civilians as 
well as discharged service men. 
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FIDELITY, SURETY and 
FORGERY BONDS 











STATE-WIDE SERVICE 
Investigators and Adjusters 
ALL LINES 


Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 





Asbury Park Branch 
411 Emory St., Tel. A. P. 8411 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925. 





NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


11 COMMERCE ST. - NEWARK, N.J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-7080 








Stellwagen, Roberts Present 
Diemand Trophy in Detroit 


Officials of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, at a 
dinner in the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
May 24, presented the John A. 
Diemand Trophy for 1943 to _ the 
company’s Detroit service office. The 
award was made for “all-round excel- 
lence in casualty and surety production, 
underwriting and management,” in com- 
petition with eleven other — service 
offices in the United States. Los Angeles 
was second in the running and Phila- 
delphia metropolitan department was 
third. 

Presentation of the trophy was made 
by Herbert P, Stellwagen, executive vice 
president, and C. S, Roberts, vice presi- 
dent of Indemnity. It was received by 
Arthur Eliason, manager of the Detroit 
service office, and E. O. Warren, casu- 
alty manager. Detroit service office em- 
ployes of the North America Grou} at- 
iended the dinner. 





Maryland Casualty Case 
Taken Under Advisement 


t enthll 

Judge Michael L. Igoe in United States 
District Court in Chicago has under ad- 
visement his decision in a suit in waich 
five minor stockholders of Maryland Cas- 
ualty charged the company and the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. deprived 
them of their rights by reconversion 
terms of 125,000 shares of stock. The 
stock was taken by the RFC as collateral 
for a $12,500,000 loan to the company. 

Judge Igoe has ordered the plainiiffs 
to file briefs within thirty days, the, de- 
fendants to answer in twenty days, and 
the plaintiffs to reply in seven days, as 
filing of briefs will continue after the 
present court term. A decision is not 
expected before early in August. 





TRAVELERS PROMOTES WHAI EN 


John I. C. Whalen, field assis‘ int, 
casualty lines of the Travelers Insur: nce 
Companies’ Omaha branch office, 11a5 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
same branch. Richard E. Hughes, re- 
cently released from military service, has 
been reappointed field assistant in °as- 
ualty lines of the companies’ Alb:ny, 
N. Y., branch office. 
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Faulkner Sees End of 
“Tired Technicalities’ 


PROBES POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


’ 





Se-; Opportunity in Readjustment to 
tablish Permanent Relationships; 
Yemand for Streamlined Insurance 





public in the postwar era will 
ex ct accident and health insurance to 
rid tself of the “last vestiges of clumsy 
restrictions and tired technicalities” and 
to treamline the coverage, said Major 
| |. Faulkner, USAAF, president, 


\Woodmen Accident Co., in his address 
prepared for the annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, May 16. In his ab- 
paper was read by R. L. 
Spangler, executive vice president, 
Woodmen Accident. 

\lajor Faulkner had as_ his subject, 
“Postwar Accident and Health Cover- 
age,” and he said that while it is im- 
possible to foretell the shape of things 
to come, one may speculate on the ulti- 
mate effect of war-born forces. 

Major Faulkner gave credit to the 
\. & H. industry for its strides in ex- 
tending the benefits of its protection in 
the immediate past but he said the ex- 
pansion has been accelerated by the 
high level of employment creating the 
ereatest reservoir of individual purchas- 
ing power the world has ever known 
and the companies’ efforts to extend the 
protection of disability insurance have 
heen aided immeasurably by the present 
high level of employment and the ex- 
istence of such widespread and unparal- 
leled purchasing power. 


sence his 


Permanent Relationship 


Much of the insurance underwritten 
during the war will have to be reun- 
derwritten to take care of postwar ad- 
justments, Major Faulkner said, offering 
not only the problem of readjustment 
but an opportunity for establishing a 
permanent relationship of mutual value. 

“It is safe to say,” he said, “that 
having experienced the protection of 
disability insurance in their wartime 
obs, these men and women, young and 
old alike, will desire to retain some 
measure of this protection whatever 
their postwar position. The opportunity 
and obligation of the business lie in 
maintaining contact with these people 
and in providing the proper kind. and 
amount of insurance for them after the 
war. This will constitute a conservation 
problem of first importance. Only by 
measuring up to this obligation can we 
capitalize on the good will toward acci- 
dent and health insurance which war- 
time employment contacts have created.” 

\nother trend which may be expected 
to bring postwar repercussions, Major 
Faulkner said, is the unprecedented low 
level at which losses have prevailed as 
I's accepted in disability insurance as 
almost axiomatic that losses will vary 
Inversely “with the general business 

le. However, he said, the underwrit- 

losses which have accrued need 

‘ent no problem if they are recog- 

ed as unusual and liable to be suc- 

led by higher than normal losses. 


More Prudent Course 


(he business must constantly guard 
\inst any deviation from sound rating 
ctices based upon long-time experi- 


regardless of the plausibility of 
e cutting in view of recent loss 
ls,” he said. “The more prudent 


‘se would seem to be to conserve 
unusual underwriting profits against 
unforeseen contingency of the post- 
period, or to invest them in agency 
elopment and research leading to 
‘ter methods of providing disability 
emnities.” 
(he past few years, he said, have 
ved the feasibility of an agency pro- 
am founded on fewer but better pre- 


pared and more carefully guided sales- 
men, adding: 

“It is not at all unlikely that one of 
the lasting gains which accident and 
health insurance will achieve during 
the war period is in the field of agency 
management. We have had a convinc- 
ing demonstration of what can be ac- 
complished if the sales organization 1s 
restricted to manageable proportions, 
given the benefit of the best training 
which our companies can provide and 
then imbued with a professional con- 
cept of the service to be performed. We 
will do well to remember these lessons 
as we recognize our moral obligation 
to have an opportunity awaiting the 
members of our organizations who have 
taken leave to enter military service. It 
is not too early to begin now to lay 
definite plans for the re-education and 
the re-acclimatization of these former 
salesmen who will return to the busi- 
ness when the war is won.” 

Looking toward the future, it was in- 
dicated in Major Faulkner’s address that 
A. & H, insurance in reality is not what 


those in the business think it is but 
rather what the public believes it to be, 
and said: 

“A dynamic postwar America will not 
be satisfied with old-fashioned accident 
and health coverage or old-fashioned 
methods. Specifically, I believe the pub- 
lic will expect accident and health in- 
surance to rid itself of the last vestiges 
of clumsy restrictions and tired tech- 
nicalities, and to streamline the coverage. 

“Tt may be that the time-hallowed legal 
distinction established by the accidental 
means clause, the exclusions of mental 
and venereal diseases, and reduction or 
exclusion of indemnity for diseases 
peculiar to women must go by the 
boards as we strive to perfect the policy 
which will indemnify all disability irre- 
spective of cause. 

“In a greater degree than before, the 
whole business —all comnanies — must 
recognize its responsih‘lity to develop 
sickness insurance eaually with accident. 
While less spectacular than injury, ill- 
and the insured 


ness is omnipresent, 

who is indemnified against accident 
alone is not well served. In the same 
vein, accident and health’ insurance 
which pioneered medical expense pro- 
tection and hospital benefits, only to 


see the latter type of coverage adopted 
and brought into great popularity by the 











WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL /7/ 
ACCIDENT COVERAGE 


World-wide personal accident insurance . . . cover- 
ing all travel risks at home and abroad . . . is now 
offered by CONTINENTAL CASUALTY, one 
of the nation’s largest multiple line insurance 


institutions. 


A new policy, just put on the market, is avail- 
able to all persons including the military . . . except 
combat and training forces . . . covering travelers 
against death or disability from all accidental 
causes . . . including the hazards of air, land or 
water travel, AND THE RISKS OF WAR... 
anywhere in the world. Weekly indemnity cover- 
ing disability and medical reimbursement features 


are also included. 


We believe this coverage to be the broadest 
world-wide aviation and travel accident policy to 
be offered by any American insurance company. 


_ 
World-wide personal accident 
insurance covering all travel 
risks at home and abroad... 
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WANTED 


Casualty Special Agent Hudson River 
Territory New York. Will consider 
young draft exempt applicant perma- 
nently or older man for duration. Pos- 
sible opportunity for agent who would 
like to get into company field work. 
Full information and salary first letter. 
Box 1524, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York City 7, N. Y. 








hospital associations, must devise ways 
of perfecting these coverages and mak- 


ing them available to an ever larger 
clientele. 
“Streamlined accident and health in- 


surance will provide the same compre- 
hensive protection for every insured 
with the premium differential among 
policyholders depending only on_ the 
amount and length of time for which 
benefits are payable, and to a lesser de- 
gree the occupational hazard. The post 
war public will expect such coverage to 
be available to any one whose time has 
economic value.” 











Furthermore, it marks a pioneering step by 
Continental in a field that has produced well over 
$1,000,000 in premiums for foreign markets in the 
past year but which you can now place on your 


books and retain in this country. The protection 


provided is a broad, flexible “personal trip” con- 
tract, available for your clients in amounts up 


to $200,000 on any one life. 


Special programs available for employee groups, 
covering all travel risks at home and abroad. 











AGENTS AND BROKERS 


interested in immediate and post-war profit potentialities of aviation accident insurance coverage are invited to write 
or phone for complete information . . . including details of Continental’s plan for helping you promote sales now. 








Continental Casualty Company 


. 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Stade Views A. & H. 
Underwriting Trends 


PREDICTS POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Calls It Wise To Reunderwrite Business 
Now on Basis of Peacetime Wages; 
Foresees Pooling of Risks 


Wise A. & H. underwriters are begin- 
ning now to review their business and 
reunderwrite it on the basis of peace- 
time wage scales, said P. W. Stade, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, chairman 
of the underwriting committee, in his 
report to the meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference at 
Chicago, May 16-18. 

Today, said Mr. Stade, the usual 
peacetime underwriting problems hardly 
exist; current loss ratios are favorable; 
claim frequency is down and malingering 
is practically non-existing; there have 
been few suicides with an insurance mo- 
tive. However, he said, when the war is 
over, the following conditions may be 
expected to prevail: there will be some 
unemployment due to the reduction of 
war industry and the time required to 
get back into peacetime production; 
post-war adjustments will quickly be re- 
flected in an increasing health insurance 
loss; people will become more claim con- 
scious; the payment of Government 
compensation may be a_ contributory 
factor: malingering may become preva- 
lent; limits of insurance written under 
present high wage scales will have to be 
readjusted; it will be necessary to reun- 
derwrite coverage on workers whose 
wages will be likely to drop sharply 
after the war; with reabsorption of 
service men into industry, the current 
high wage scales are likely to disappear 
rapidly which will create a problem of 
overinsurance. 

Retire From Large Risks 

Therefore, Mr. Stade made his recom- 
mendation that policies be reunderwrit- 


ten on the basis of peacetime wages, 
saving that large compensation under- 
writers also are taking cognizance of 


this and are examining their compensa- 
tion writings closely, in some instances 
retiring from large risks which under 
wartime conditions have been quite 
profitable. 

He said that the number of women 
currently employed in industry will con- 
stitute an immediate underwriting prob- 
lem. War conditions, he said, also have 
resulted in many sub-standard risks be- 
ing insured under standard forms of 
coverage and the present favorable ex- 
perience on these risks will probably 
change. The present favorable experi- 
ence, he said, is due to conditions which 
will disappear with the end of the war 
and a sharp increase in automobile cas- 
ualties may be expected. 

“Wartime prosperity,” he said, “cre- 
ates: a great temptation to relax or 





Skute Interprets A. & H. 
Features in New Tax Bill 


V. J. Skutt, general counsel, Mutual Ben- 
efit Health & Accident, who did a fine job 
last vear as taxation committee chairman 


in the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, featured in his annual report 
at the Chicago meeting last week the re- 


cent proposal for simplification of the in- 
dividual income tax returns, known as 
H. R. 4646, that has passed both the 
House and Senate and is now in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s hands. Of great inter- 
est to all accident and health policy- 
holders, said Mr. Skutt, is the portion 
of this bill on “medical, dental, etc., 
expenses” which reads as follows: 


“Expenses paid during the taxable year, not 
compensated for by insurance or otherwise, for 
medical care of the taxpayer, his spouse, or a 
dependent specified in section 25 (b) (3), to the 
extent that such expenses exceed 5% of the 
adjusted gross income. If only one surtax ex- 
emption is allowed under section 25 (b) for the 
taxable year, the maximum deduction for the 
taxable year shall be not in excess of $1,250. 
If more than one surtax exemption is so allowed, 
the maximum deduction shall be not in excess 
of $2,500. The term ‘medical care,’ as used in 
this subsection, shall include amounts paid for 
the diagnosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, or 
prevention of disease, or for the purpose of 


affecting any structure or function of the body 


loosen up on basic underwriting rules, 
which tendency must be guarded 
against; likewise, the tendency to put 
business on the books at a better rate 
than is justified. These chickens have a 
way of coming home to roost. It would 
be a great mistake, therefore, to con- 
clude that the present favorable under- 
writing conditions will always prevail 
and that there is no further necessity 
for careful underwriting. 
Underwriting Selection 

“Under present conditions underwrit- 
ers are often obliged to pass on appli- 
cations without the benefit of adequate 
inspection service, because of inability to 
obtain facts based on the past records 
of employes. Likewise, our ability to 
obtain medical information from attend- 
ing physicians is not what it is in ‘nor- 
mal times, because of the large number 
of physicians now in military service. 
Under such handicaps selection cannot 
be maintained on the high level of 
peace time standards. Current experi- 
ence has been favorable in spite of these 
handicaps, but it doesn’t follow that we 
can dispense with underwriting selection, 
because present loss ratios are not due 
to selection. When present conditions 
change we will again have to rely upon 
selection for an underwriting profit. 

“A greatly increased lapse ratio can be 
expected to follow the termination of the 
war. Much of the increased premium 
due to war time conditions will not be 
held.” 

Mr. Stade spoke of cultivating good 
public relations, saying that A. & H. 
insurance suffers from misgivings on the 
part of the public and of multiple line 
agents. “All of us will agree,” he said, 
“that accident and health underwriting 
is too esoteric for the good of the busi- 
ness. Some companies have done a par- 
ticularly good job among their own 
agents, but the business as a whole 
might well consider the problem of edu- 
cating multiple line agents regarding ac- 
cident and health underwriting. In the 
last analysis, this is one phase of our 
public relations problem.” 

Trends of Business 

He said the trend is definitely away 
irom narrow policy phraseology and 
construction; that the courts are show- 
ing a marked trend in this direction and 
with increasing number of liberal minded 
judges, it can be expected to continue. 
Another trend he said is toward the 
idea of indemnity as contrasted with 
agreements to pay certain stated 
amounts and the trend is away from 
provisions which are almost purely for 
sales purposes, 

“Underwriters,” he said, “are also 
struggling with the problem of total 
and permanent disability. There is still 
reluctance to provide disability benefits 
for an unlimited period for sickness 
claims. But the trend is steadily toward 
a more complete realization of disability 
needs.” 





(including amounts paid for accident or health 
irsurance).” 

Interpreting this section Mr. Skutt said: 
“It will be observed from the foregoing 


that ‘amounts’—in other words, premiums— 
paid for accident or health insurance are 
deductible under the conditions described. 
This provision differs slightly from the one 
in the existing law in that the 5% require- 
ment applies to adjusted gross income in- 
stead of net income computed without re- 
gard to the deduction. However, the pend- 
ing bill emphasizes the importance of A. 
& H. insurance by retaining express ref- 
erence to premiums paid for such insur- 
ance, in a measure which is designed par- 
ticularly to eliminate all unnecessary or 
complicated provisions. 


“As you know, this bill is the outgrowth 
of the confusion, misunderstandings and 
complaints that arose in monumental vol- 
ume as a result of the difficulty in calcu- 
lating individual income taxes under the 
existing law. Therefore Congress is en- 
deavoring in the pendine bill to make the 
individual income tax returns as simple 
as possible by eliminating all calculations 
and formulae, 


“The fact that this simplification meas- 
ure retains the calculation of premiums 


Kenneth Spencer 


(Continued from Page 36) 


In the office was a manager, his secre- 
tary, a claim man and a clerk. Before 
long Spencer found himself an under- 
writer. It was a busy office as business 
almost immediately started pouring in 
from Liverpool & London & Globe con- 
nections. 

Spencer remained in Chicago until 
1915, and during that time traveled ex- 
tensively, part of his time being devoted 
to acquainting agents with Workmen’s 
Compensation conditions, as state by 
state employers’ liability insurance was 
being replaced by W. C. This traveling 
was largely in Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Colorado and Indiana. Late 
in 1915, President Reid of the Globe 
decided to make the Chicago office a 
local branch and service office. 

The Western Department having been 
closed, Spencer was brought East in Oc- 
tober, 1915, and at the start had a job 
“without portfolio.” He worked in Phila- 
delphia and New York, his princinal as- 
signment being in connection with Work- 
men’s Compensation in Pennsylvania. 
When Harrv Peavey. who was an as- 
sistant to Vice President W. J. McCaf- 
frey. then chief casualty underwriter of 
the Globe, became ill, Spencer took over 
his work. 

Transferred to San Francisco 

Mr. Spencer was then transferred to 
San Francisco, arriving there on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1916. As assistant manager, his 
work was in connection with casualty 
underwriting and administration under 
David Dunean, Pacific Coast Denartment 
manager. Duncan had been with Voss, 
Conrad & Co., who at one time were 
UJ. S. managers of Aachen & Munich and 
Frankfort General, which companies dis- 
continued operations here during first 
World 

Mr. Spencer remained in San Fran- 
cisco for nine years, becoming one of 
the most prominent casualtv men on the 
Coast. As a member of the Classifica- 
tion and Rating Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Inspection Rating Bureau he had 
his first contact with William Leslie, 
then secretary and actuary of the Cali- 
fornia State Fund. and now. general 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Al- 
though competitors. these men resnected 
each other and their friendship and com- 
mon understanding of the problems of 
the casualty business have enabled each 
of them to make valuable contributions 
to its progress. 

In 1920, Mr. Snencer left the Globe to 
organize the Pacific Coast department of 
the then new Norwich Union Indemnity 
and Phoenix Indemnity companies, presi- 
dent of both companies at the time be- 
ing the late W. G. Falconer. 

Becomes an Officer of Globe 


Mr. Spencer returned to the Globe in 
1925 as assistant secretary, its head office 
then being in Newark. He was placed in 
charge of the agency and production de- 
partments. He proved an unusually ca- 
pable production executive and in 1928 
was elected vice president. His advance- 
ment to the presidency came in 1939. 
On January 1, 1944, he became execu- 
tive director of the Eagle, Globe and 
Royal Indemnity companies. 

Mr. Spencer’s election as president of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives was this month. One of the 
most valuable of the association’s com- 
mitteemen, he has been for years on the 
executive committee as representative of 
his company, and has constantly grown 





paid for A. or H. insurance as a specific 
deduction is indeed a striking commentary 
on the necessity of this form of protection 
for all taxpayers. It places premiums for 
accident or health insurance in the cate- 
gory of necessary expenses to an individ- 
ual, just as payment of doctor’s bills or 
dentist’s bills. It recognizes a similar de- 
gree of necessity in providing for protec- 
tion against loss from sickness or injury 
through A. or H, insurance and it does all 
of this by specifically referring to this 
type of insurance. * * *” 


a 


in esteem of his confreres among °om- 
pany executives. 


A Historic Committee 

Probably no committee work ha: jin- 
terested him more than the conferences 
in which he participated as a me iher 
of the special Workmen’s Compens: tion 
committee which about fourteen »\ ears 
ago negotiated with agency and pro duc- 
tion groups looking towards refori: of 
Workmen’s Compensation Rating. In 
that activity he represented Vice | ‘esj- 
dent McCaffrey. The ironing out 0: the 
issues was of great importance tc the 
business. Among company persona ities 
on the committee were Messrs. |::mes 
M. Haines, Clifford B. Morcom, |esse 
S. Phillips, Harold P. Jackson and the 
late Robert J. Sullivan and E. J. lond, 
Among the representatives of the pro- 
ducers were W. G. Wilson, Thomas E, 
Braniff, Wade Fetzer, Sr., Georg¢ bs 
Carter, Charles H. Burras, Charles Be 
linger, W. Eugene Harrington, Thomas 
C. Moffatt, and the late George W. 
Webb and James W. Henry. 

In commenting on those conferences 
Mr. Spencer said to the writer: “The 
men you have named, and many otliers 
who participated, not only enriched my 
life by sharing their knowledge and ex- 
perience—they all made valuable con- 
tributions of permanent importance to 
the great insurance business we are so 
proud to serve.” 

An association committee which has 
always held the interest of Mr. Spencer 
is that of public and agency relations. 
Another committee which has engaged 
considerable of his attention, and of 
which he has been chairman, is the Cas- 
ualty Research Committee devoted to 
the improvement of casualty rating 
methods. The oustanding effort of that 
committee has been the preparation of 
the new Compensation Insurance Rating 
program which has already been intro- 
duced in more than two dozen states. 


Optimistic About Future of Casualty 
Insurance 


In his long-range viewpoint of the fu- 
ture of the casualty business Mr. Spen- 
cer is decidedly an optimist. He regards 
the business as just beginning to hit its 
stride, and not only thinks the satura- 
tion point has not been reached, but 
he feels that new classes are sure to 
offer great opportunities for volume. 

“There is no business in America 
which touches more angles of American 
life than does casualty insurance,” he 
said to the writer. “With the expansion 
of general business we shall expand, as 
every business needs protection. When 
I take a retrospective view of what we 
had to offer thirty-three years ago, 
when I first entered the field, it does not 
take much imagination for me to see 
great development in the future.” 


With this confidence in the future 
growth of insurance it is but natural 
that Kenneth Spencer believes the usi- 
ness offers great opportunities for young 
men and women who are alert and pro- 
gressive. He accents the need for more 
and better education in the insurance 
field; education of the public, but es- 
pecially of those engaged directly in the 
business as agents, brokers or company 
employers. His interest in insurance cdu- 
cation is evidenced by the fact that some 
twenty years ago he organized and con- 
ducted the first classes in casualty insut- 
ance which were offered in San | ran- 
cisco. He has been a member of the sub- 
committee on educational activities o: the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, and is a trustee and a meniber 
of the executive committee of the 
American Institute for Property & W1a- 
bility Underwriters. 


His Family 


Mr. Spencer has few hobbies. He tor 
merly played a lot of golf. His rea:ling 
covers a wide range. For relaxatio: he 
likes mystery stories. Mrs. Spencer was 
Martina M. Grasse of St. Louis, da gh- 
ter of a railroad man. They have two 
children: Mary Lavinia, who was gradu 
ated from Smith College with migna 
cum laude and is a Phi Beta Kappa: and 
Elizabeth Jane, who was presiden: 0! 
her class at Colby Junior College. 
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PHONE 3162 


Hazzard-Mowry Company 


Real Estate - Insurance 
Property Management 
602-3 First National Bank Bldg. 


Alliance, Ohio’ 
May 5, 1944 


C. L. Krum, Manager 
The Atna Casualty & Surety Company 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Des? Mr. Keum: 

Se 

Te: ee rn r I recently had an experience which I think well 
illustrates the value of lookirg after even small pieces of business. Also, it 
shows the value of prompt, efficient claim adjustment - a field in which your of- 


fice cannot be surpassed. 


About three years ago, a Mrs. Blank of this city 
had her automobile insured through another agency. Sometime during the term of her 
policy, Mrs. Blank's car was damaged and the claim was promptly reported. However, 
the agent took no particular interest in-the matter and settlement was delayed. 


As a result, Mrs. Blank cancelled her policy and 
transferred her insurance to this office. Since we have been on the risk, she has 
had one claim which was promptly and efficiently handled by the Atna adjuster. 


Through this contact, I sold Mrs. Blank Use and 
Occupancy insurance on her place of business with a premium of approximately $200. 


A few minutes after my return to the office, 
after closing the Use and Occupancy sale, Mrs. Blank called me on the 'phone, She 
had talked to a friend of hers who was interested in some insurarice and asked that 
I go and see him. From the friend, I obtained a premium of over $1,300. 


Four months later, this friend bought a home. 
When the deal was closed, he walked into my-office and asked me to write $12,000 
Fire and Extended Coverage on this home for a term of five years. The premium was 
approximately $200. In addition, I recently wrote for this same individual, a Per- 
sonal Property Floater, with a premium of over $400. 


Yours truly, 


ae COMPANY 
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If you prefer to have your business handled 
with dispatch and skill, we suggest that you 
place it with Midtown’s Leading Agency. 
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Post-War Planning Means Keeping Customers 


Happy Today 


Worthwhile ideas on post-war plan- 
ning are shaping up in the insurance 
fraternity as the transitory period from 
war to peacetime activity approaches. 
The thinking on this problem is much 
less confused than it was a year ago, 
and the feeling is uppermost that the 
healthiest kind of insurance post-war 
planning is “to keep your customers 
happy today and tomorrow’s business 
will take care of itself.” This was given 
expression recently by a speaker before 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
and it was heartily endorsed, It’s a safe 
bet that agents and brokers cannot go 
very far wrong in this type of post- 
war thinking and planning. 

Another example of straight thinking 
on this subject is the view expressed 
recently by Mervin L. Lane, New York 
broker, that “now is the time to get 
back to fundamentals in insurance sell- 
ing.” In other words, during the war 


period some so-called producers of in- 
surance may have landed some easy 





“big orders” which lulled them into a 
sense of false complacency. This broker 
thinks that good hard pavement pound- 
ing will be a real tonic now for fellows 
in this class who regard themselves as 


“big shots” but who are really just 
“order-takers.” Therefore, his pointed 
suggestion is to get back to funda- 


mentals, give the policyholder an even 
break on his business; give him service 
on his claims, and show a _ constant 
friendly interest in keeping him in- 
formed on new policies, trends in cover- 
age, etc. He’s entitled to all that. Fur- 
thermore, if he doesn’t get this brand 
of service from you—someone else, more 
alertly interested in post-war business 
building, will grab the account. 

To present a three-sided symposium 
on further ideas for helpful post-war 


planning, The Eastern Underwriter 
invited a company executive—Alan O. 
Robinson, vice president, Yorkshire 


Indemnity; a prominent buyer of insur- 
ance—Roy D. Guernsey, president, Risk 
Research Institute, and an insurance 
broker—Jerome S. Miller of New York, 
author of several insurance sales books, 
to give their views. Constructively they 
have done so in the following articles. 


Insurance Buyer Hopes for End of 


Ostrich Tactics in Post-War Period 


By Roy D. Guernsey 
Assistant Secretary, Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
and President, Risk Research Institute 


The term “post-war planning” of late 
has been covering a multitude of sins 
and I am strongly of the opinion that 
a goodly part of the so-called post-war 
planning is nothing more nor less than 
normal planning for the future such as 
goes on in any well run business at 
any time. Some of these plans must of 
necessity be delayed or postponed be- 
cause of inability to obtain materials, 
present costs, etc. hence we think of 
them as post-war planning whereas, as 
a matter of cold fact, they are merely 
normal planning, the execution of which 
must be postponed. 

Many real post-war plans, however, 
are being made such as plans to rebuild 
urope, plans for the reconversion of 
lactories from war production back to 
civihan production, etc. But our think- 

is often confused between the plan- 
lig necessitated by post-war economic 





Getting. Back to Fundamentals 


Features of This Edition 


Experience exhibit data, the latest in sales promotion ideas and post-war 
planning objectives are featured in this edition. As in previous Casualty- 
Surety Salesmanship issues, the production results of all stock and mutual 
companies licensed in New York and doing a countrywide business, are 
given on an earned prerfium basis and losses on an incurred basis. In addi- 
tion, the New York State business of these companies is presented, line by 
line, with loss ratios shown for each line. Thus, a helpful reference guide is 
put at the disposal of those anxious to analyze 1943 results in making their 
plans for the balance of 1944, Generally, the results point to a satisfactory 
1943 for the casualty-surety business as a whole with underwriting profit, 
after Federal income taxes, greater than in 1942. 

Outstanding trend indicated by articles in this edition is the greater 
emphasis on the part of both producers and companies to be of constructive 
service to the insuring public. A promising innovation in company home 
offices is the setting up of research divisions, and the progress made to date 
is described by three experts in this field. Company advertising managers in 
a lively symposium of opinion on 1943 activities tell impressively how they 
are helping to enhance the community importance of the local agent and 
broker. Their ideas on public relations are also worth studying. 

‘or human interest and drama the article “Listen—The Women” stands 
out among all others. Five women, wives of prominent local agents, answer 
the question, “What Contribution Does the Agent Make to His Community 
and His Country in Wartime?” They give conclusive evidence that insur- 
ance producers are playing a vital role in “safeguarding the nation’s re- 
sources in war and in peace.” 

Post-war planning occupies a prominent place in this edition, featured 
article being a symposium of opinions contributed by a prominent insurance 
buyer, a casualty company executive and a New York insurance broker. In 
addition, the prize-winning letters in Hartford Accident’s post-war planning 
contest are reviewed. They contain a wealth of ideas which alert agents and 
brokers can put to good use right now. For collateral reading producers 
should also take a look at the article “New Markets—More Commission 
Dollars” by Emerson Schofield, chairman of the Acquisition Cost Confer- 
ences. , 

As always, stories of successful agencies and outstanding individual 
performances are presented, including the pioneering efforts of a nationally 
known aviation insurance agency in developing a market for trip accident 
insurance, and radio broadcasting by a leading up-state N. Y. agency. 

WaLiace L, Ciapp, Casualty-Surety Editor. 


There’s Merchandizing to Be Done 


In the Planning for All Tomorrows 
By Alan O. Robinson 
Vice President, The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. 


Paternalism on the part of companies 
problems may well be written by per- or governing bodies can never replace 
sons expert in the development of sales the constant sincere effort of the in- 
programs—by committees given to the dividual which in itself guarantees the 
devising of unusual and ever broaden- sound development of business through 
ing forms—by public relations counsels studying and meeting the peculiar needs 
—yes, even by state appointed guardians of the public. 
of the insurance business who would Agents Alive to Underwriting Changes 
step up its evolution in this country. Throughout the country today agents 
3ut what of fundamentals? What of and brokers are more than ever alive 


Panaceas for post-war production 


nditions such as the rehabilitation of 
ar-torn 


GUERNSEY 


: ; ROY D. 
countries, etc., and planning 
with the real post-war planning, with 
sense we certain notable exceptions, as it is with 
post—1944, 2 COMEINRSION oF its peeeee planning 

and a consistency in its steady progress. 
The real place that insurance will take 
in that period following the war is no 
different than the place it must take 
at any time, namely; keeping alert, and 
abreast of the times, and realizing that 
economic changes will take place which 


the post-war period as a mere ele- 
inent of time. In the 
night just as well call it 
bost—1945 or post anything else, except 

it Post-War little 
iramatic—and almost patriotic. 


latter 


sounds a more 


Where Insurance Fits In 


lt seems to me that insurance by its 


ry nature is not so much concerned (Continued on Page 35) 


the factors which bring this business 
so nearly to the status of a profession 
yet require complements common _ to 
every line of merchandising ? 

It certainly will be the personal fac- 
tor in this business which in the final 
analysis determines its progress—its 
ability to meet and serve the public. 
No law—no plan—no matter how 
astutely devised will lift this business 
to a higher degree of success without 
the wholehearted support of everyone 
engaged in the effort to more nearly 
fulfill the true purpose of insurance. 


to the changes which are taking place 
and will continue to take place in the 
field of underwriting. New forms to 
meet new conditions—new forms to 
meet conditions long since established 
yet ngt properly protected. Those 
agents, those brokers want a definite 
voice in the working out of today’s 
and tomorrow’s problems. Again it is 
the factor of the personal element 
which must be given greater weight. 
Closed committee meetings, stodgy 
bureaucratic theorizing, and lack of 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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We're Not Magiciaus 


in the prevention of dishonesty losses. But when that unexpected 
dishonesty loss occurs we will be able to reimburse your client for the 
loss, if you have sold him a Fidelity Blanket Bond. 

The agent who sells this form of protection safeguards his customer 
and his own commission account now and in the future. 

Why not call in our Bond man? He is prepared to analyze your 
clients’ requirements and recommend which of several forms of bonds 
available are best suited to your clients’ needs, thus securing the most 
coverage for the premium dollar expended. 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Progress of Three 
Research 


Vithin the past months, it may almost be said that “research” has outdis- 
tan d “public relations” in the insurance language. More correctly, there has 
he evidenced a growing conception that good public relations can be attained 
on, if bolstered with facts, obtained through carefully planned and meticulous 
rr rch. 

Vhile there is so much talk of research, 
ee inies, notably, the National Surety Corp., United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. and the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., have forged ahead in establishing 
st rate research departments. For the most part, such research is concerned with 
fi ‘ losses; discovering the causes for such losses and inaugurating safeguards 
which ‘wil prevent them or minimize them. 

‘ow that these research departments have been in operation for several months, 
The Eastern Underwriter asked men closely connected with them to tell of their 
progress and their plans for the post-war period. Following are the authors of 
these articles: Walter R. Flynn, National Surety, research department manager, 
formerly manager of the company’s claim department in metropolitan New York; 
|. Dillard Hall, assistant agency director, U. S & G., who has been in on the 
eround floor of the company’s department “Anas as the “personal protection plan 
and honesty engineering,” noted proponent of accident prevention who believes 
that honesty engineering is the most important development in the fidelity field of 
many a day; Philip S. Haring, superintendent of the Employers’ research depart- 
ment which ‘he says will carry on its work regardless of war or peace, Harvard 

duate, former history teacher and later affiliated with Comstock “ ww. 
reses earch engineering consultants. While the National Surety and U. & G. 
departments are dedicated to specific dishonesty research, the at Bi ers’ "anee 
ment is more broadly concerned with a program of marketing research. 


some of the casualty and surety 


Prudence in the Public’s Interest 
By Philip S. Haring, 
Manager, Research Department, 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


Probably the chief mission of insur- 
ance research is to put oursclves in the 
public's shoes. 

It is almost impossible (however much 
we would wish it otherwise) for the 
public to express its desires except by 
criticizing us in the most general way. 
This is not due so much to public ig- 
norance of the insurance idea or insur- 
ance principles, as it is the public’s 
inability to know how far law and busi- 
ness techniques limit us in creating or 
selling an ideal policy. 

Thus a research department in an in- 
surance company has a two-fold iob. 
must on the one hand put itself in the 
public’s shoes, pretending for the mo- 
ment that there are no bars of any kind 


to providing ideal service. It must on 
the other hand put itself in the com- 
pany’s shoes and recognize that there 
are costs and competition. 
Marketing Research 

To state the proposition in different 
terms, it is obvious that insurance re- 
search does not consist in carrying out 


lal ratory experiments as is done in re- 
for steel, rubber, chemical and 
other industries. It is more nearly mar- 


search 


keting research plus the functions of an PHILIP HARING 
efhciency expert. 
Public taste, as determined by becom- may learn by putting ourselves in the 


Ing our own best critics, and cost, as public’s shoes may also help determine 
determined by predicting future ex- the cost of services which the public 
penses that will be incurred under a_ desires. 

Poly, are closely related. (Nothing in Both elements enter into competition, 


which research must recognize as a bal- 
ance of self regulation or prudence in 
the public’s best interest and a willins- 


tT business can be separated out and 
ied by itself.) These future expenses 
n part be predicted on past exper- 


( _ with crime and natural accidents, ness through cooperation and foresight 
nust also in part be predicted on to take initiative in new and more ef- 
public attitudes. Thus, what we ficient ways of serving the public. 


lishonesty Engineering—A New Field 
By J. Dillard Hall, 
Assistant Agency Director, U.S. F.&@G. 


selling of insurance and the pay- toward 
1 losses are two of the important 
ones in the structures of American 

The tendency in insurance to- 
s not only toward the accumulation 


‘tnds for payment of losses, but 


the accumulation of personnel 
skilled in the prevention of the hazards 
insured against. 

As a pioneer in the fidelity bond field, 
and one of the largest writers of that 
type of ivsurance, the U. S. F. & G. 








D 
long sought some plan which would do 
two things; increase public interest in 
fidelity bonds and reduce the huge toll 
of money and manpower which embez- 
zlement takes from business and indus- 
try. Particularly serious today in many 
dishonesty cases, is the loss of trusted, 
experienced and _ hard-to-replace em- 
ployes, whose training has cost much 
time, money and effort. From another 
angle, prevention of losses before they 
occur is a definite contribution to public 
morality. 

In the field of boiler insurance, while 
annual losses are nominal, the public has 
long realized that the inspection feature 
is well worth the premium. Likewise, 
fire prevention has been for many years 
taught in the school and home and the 
President of the United States sets 
aside annually one week for fire pre- 
vention. Results obtained have been 
remarkable. Accident prevention activity 
on the part of agents and companies, 
has done much to decrease industrial, 
home and automobile accidents. 

Dishonesty Loss Prevention 

It is apparent, therefore, that the in- 
suring public has been and is cooperat- 
ing with agents and companies in pre- 
ventive measures and it is reasonable 
to expect that they would cooperate in 
the prevention of dishonesty losses. 

Agents know that in fire prevention 
there are many sources to refer to in 
conducting a successful prevention pro- 
gram such as the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and in boiler, in- 
dustrial, home and automobile accident 
prevention, there are available the Na- 
tional Safety Council, company engi- 
neers, and so forth 

In dishonesty prevention, 


we have a 





J. DILLARD HALL 


color. There is no 
organization available to dis 
seminate information on the need of 
educating the public to the whys and 
wherefores of preventive measures 
against dishonesty. 

After many months of research, study, 
time and thought, the U. S. F. & G. 
in October 1943, launched its “personnel 
protection plan,” and honesty engineer- 
ing plan to the public. The plan boiled 


horse of another 


specific 


down is offering constructive recom 
mendation and corrections similar to the 
activities of the safety engineer in acci- 
dent and fire prevention. 

Our honesty engineer is more than 
qualified, because he knows how em- 
bezzlers operate. It is his business to 
know the causes, reasons, and methods 
used by men and women embezzlers. 
His own local experience is backed by 


forty-seven years nationwide experience 
of his company. His company has paid 
(Continued on Page 34) 


Research Is Part of Everyday Life 
By Walter L. Flynn, 


Manager, Research Department, 
National Surety Corp. 


One definition for research we give 
our clients is: “Mr. Jones, research is a 
nart of your everyday life. The electric 
bulb over your head was made possible 
as the result of research work by Tho- 
mas A. Edison. The telephone on your 
desk, the automobile you ride in, the 
radio you listen to, the movies you at- 
tend, in fact, most of the conveniences 
you use every day have been given to 
you as a result of research work by 
someone. Through research, the medical 
profession has given mankind — such 
things as ether and sulfa drugs. 
Through research you are told the calo- 
rie and vitamin content of the food you 
eat. Research work is simply the study 
and application of our knowledge and 
experience to things as they exist today 
in an endeavor to make an improvement. 

“Mr. Jones, we are applying research 
work to the surety business. We are 
usine our knowledge and experience to 
heln our clients prevent losses, to give 
them better protection after making a 
study of their needs, so that eventually 
their good experience will give them the 
best possible protection at the lowest 
cost.” 

In a booklet just issued by a prom- 
inent stock brokerage firm entitled 
“Banks—1944”, it is stated—“Banks loan 
money. That is their function. They 
loan money entrusted to them by count- 
less depositors. That money supports re- 
search laboratories developing new and 
better ways of living.” So while the word 
“research” to most of us might be a 
technica! term, nevertheless practically 
and actually it is a part of our everyday 








Ine. 


Studios, 


FLYNN 


Conway 


WALTER L. 


life to help us find an improvement of 
our present standards. 

Practically all insurance today is on 
an experience rating basis and therefore 
it is important to the policyholders to 
reduce their losses as much as possible 
Recently one industry sustained a loss of 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Country- wide Underwriting Results 
1939-43 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 








STOCK COMPANIES 








Despite premium rate cuts and the 
let-up in war projects business, the stock 
casualty and surety companies (and their 
agents and brokers) gave a fine pro- 
duction performance last year, showing 
an aggregate countrywide net premium 
of $802,118,995 for all carriers 
licensed in New York State compared 
with $809,253,457 in 1942, or a decrease 
of only 9%. Aggregate earned pre- 
miums for the same companies amounted 
to $802,800,210 which was a gain of 2.1% 
compared with the 1942 figure of $786,- 
167,389. 

These totals, as reported in the Casu- 
alty Experience Exhibit just released by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, do not include the 
$34,866,490 in A. & H. premiums earned 


volume 


Company 
Accident & Casualty of Winterthur... 


Aetna Casualty & Surety............. 


Aetna Life 


Allstate Insurance 


American Automobile 


American Credit Indemnity 


American Employers’ ................. 


American Fidelity & Casualty......... 


by the Aetna Life last year, which com 
pany has retired from the casualty in- 
surance field. 

Total losses of all companies in this 
exhibit on an incurred basis, excluding 
claim expenses, were $331,535,908 which 
represents an aggregate loss ratio of 
41.3%. For the four previous years the 
loss record was as follows: 1942, $313,- 
729,039—39.9; 1941, $317,175,317—44.4; 
1940, $269,090,118—42.0; 1939, $252,685,784 
—40.8. 

As always, the 1943 results in the ma- 
jor lines of auto liability and workmen’s 
compensation are of considerable inter- 


est 
For 
written by the 
$155,174,037 and earned premiums $176,- 
considering 
wartime driving restrictions, 


388,165 


to 


auto 


which, 


students 
liability, the 


of production trends. 
premiums 
companies 


stock 


result than many expected. 


Year 
1939 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1939 


1939 
1940 


Earned 
Premiums 
$ 976,705 

2,176,306 
3,007,823 
3,075,054 
2,532,692 


B3,450,619 
35,969,006 
42,954,754 
46,884,711 
49,868,687 


13,647,532 
14,704,912 
18,346,535 
24,069,332 
34,866,579 


2,711,728 
3,226,669 
4,218,449 
5,747,961 
4,863,407 


13,508,097 
13,455,942 
14,471,966 
14,126,627 
13,592,489 


1,715,995 


6,026,100 
6,667,337 
8,851,841 
10,310,698 
10,489,338 


3,615,626 
3,811,058 


Losses 
Incurred 


1,165,656 


11,992,610 
14,357,027 
18,043,391 
18,041,747 
20,427,205 


7,354,241 
9,562,379 
12,293,882 
17,637,712 
29,960,260 


1,070,249 
1,287,622 
1,664,327 
* 1,775,498 
1,683,235 


5,694,363 
6,237,301 
6,346,457 
4,183,207 
4,544,110 


507,218 
437,081 
182,576 
183,623 
—16,657 


2,916,865 
2,975,454 
4,433,205 
4,790,223 
4,703,050 


1,992,951 
2,180,762 


net 


severe 
is a better 
Aggregate 


was 


loss ratio in this line last year was 39.4 
and an underwriting gain of 10.9% was 
made, after Federal income tax. The 
1942 earned premiums were $207,119,316. 

Workmen’s compensation writings 
soared ahead to new production heights, 
premiums earned being  $242,273,230, 
losses incurred $142,963,420, loss ratio 
59.0%. The 1942 earned premiums in 
this line were $206,459,618. 

Another line which achieved a “new 
high” was A. & H. with total earned 
premiums of $110,179,200 which includes 
$34,866,490 produced by the Aetna Life. 
This represents a gain of approximately 
$20,000,000 compared with 1942 results. 
Total incurred losses in this line were 
$66,284,714 including Aetna Life. Aggre- 
gate loss ratios ranged from 26.2 for 
—, accident insurance to 83.8 for 
Groun A. & H., which latter result re- 
flects the effects of wartime industrial 


production on the rank and file of work- 
ers. Even at that the A. & H. line made 
a healthy profit last year after Federal 
income tax. 

Fidelity and surety lines turned in the 
best overall loss record and net under- 
writing gain of any major lines for the 
stock companies last year. The impres- 
sive results are as follows: Fidelity— 
—earned premiums $48,439,896; incurred 
losses $4,292,613; loss ratio 11.3. Surety- 
earned premiums $48,439,896; incurred 
losses $1,907,705; loss ratio 3.9. Net 
gains in these lines (after Federal in- 
come’ taxes) were respectively 22.6 for 
fidelity and 33.9 for surety. 

Overall the aggregate gain from un- 
derwriting was $106,198,993 or 13.3%, and 
the net gain after Federal income taxes 
was $76,893,121 or 9.6%. This compares 
with 1942 underwriting gain after Fed- 
eral income taxes of 9.0%. 





Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1943 Country-wide Experience 





Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Travelers Companies ..................00005 $105,425,064 $53,342,437 50.7% 

Aetna Affiliated Companies ................. 84,735,266 50,387,465 59.5 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity............. 51,049,575 19,991,351 39.2 

Rate cena . 2 Gaio oocc oS erie ctsec tess 43,597,276 15,473,682 35.5 

PAE, FO OMI” 55 ices eco Kapok ois 31,807,754 14,808,298 46.6 

WAMNINE CMMURME 52506 en cc ohare koe seh oe0% 31,564,173 13,185,310 41.8 

Continental Castialty ....6066-si0s0sé cece o0cces 30,920,831 12,948,552 41.9 

Pere TIMMIAEG 6 iin 5 Sea cds Ooeca eens 27,058,568 12,480,938 46.2 

Sana cE 5 i ase bsp ws teraio ww Bie e 20,302,422 7,653,862 37.7 

Indemnity Company of N. A................. 18,842,730 7,039,397 37.4 

Zurich General Accident .................005 18,640,877 9,937,041 53.3 

OE BS eee eee i ree eee 18,578,536 7,089,069 38.2 

Rants RTRs e ok ocd s bi cena ceo 18,428,882 7,146,826 388 

WEMPNE PRIN «556.5 cisc5°5)'s ohne oo eeu a glbIeee 17,414,790 6,948,189 39.9 

Massachusetts Bonding ..................05: 16,304,002 5,206,416 319 

1941 4,266,878 2,362,646 554 

1942 4,308,737 2,406,081 55.8 

1943 4,485,290 2,616,629 58 3 

American Guarantee & Liability....... 1939 122 ee : 

1940 30,278 13,941 46.0 

1941 185,459 74,717 40.3 

1942 625,949 317,573 50.7 

1943 956,549 561,197 5&7 

American Motorists .................. 1939 6,260,733 2,734,221 437 

1940 7,320,182 3,550,854 oe) 

1941 7,943,799 4,014,158 50.5 

1942 10,768,372 4,843,268 45.9 

1943 10,665,387 5,049,113 47.3 
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i ane Losses Loss 
Company ear emiums Incurred Ratio S 3 47 R ° O D 
PO ne 1939 1,181,432 «624,966 529 old esidence and Uutside 
en ee ae Y 
517, 99.031 52.7 P a9 : N iP 
oz 2030922 087763.‘ heft Folicies in INewark Last Y ear 
1943 1,628,261 777,455 47.7 
b has not had t t to high - 
MS Americas SWAP... icc vcs ve ceweeeccs 1939 9,700,775 2,338,306 24.1 cae pee “In fare ced ae af 
1940 10,375,355 2,935,620 28.3 his sales have been made by phone in 
1941 10,902,524 2,647,047 24.3 easy, conversational style. — 
1942 12,132,951 3,817,670 31.5 Talking to a prospect he takes the op- 
1943 13,884,241 5,836,381 42.0 portunity of pointing out how the cover- 
age has been broadened, stressing the 
. p “mysterious disappearance” feature. He 
Hey WR 65 555 Xs 5 ccc teen oo i phi ens wets a aes er ue - come og sont 7 
1941 274.206 163.760 50.7 sane ge sc > Raat pn AP gyn 
1942 330,398 162,258 49.1 re cee code tae heeds 
1943 374748 175'515 468 n his opinion the surface has hardly 
’ , been scratched as far as prospects are 
concerned. Finding the time to talk to 
Associated edamaalty: ......2..208065% 1939 4,561,260 —-2,269,093 49.7 them all is far more important than 
1940 4,625,395 2,397,208 518 breaking down their sales resistance. 
1941 5,749,596 3,107,998 54.1 There just isn’t much resistance, he says. 
1942 7,257,171 3,675,920 50.7 Entered the Business by Accident 
1943 9,284,236 5,455,186 58.8 Mr. Kreitzberg has been an insurance 
a one 1921 and has represented the 
‘ Bankers Indemnity ................... 1939 4,523,303 ‘1,803,485 39.9 A Nelo gag: Rasa ag cabs 
~ L 1940 4°624.717 2204-608 47.7 es ye a - an accident 
f 1941 4.910.100 2.324.080 «47.3 ack A tear flekd of ile whe 
E bite pie Wengen a handled a ‘amell aeent of inouramee = 
= é ie dink a : a sideline invited him to make his head- 
e quarters in his office. Mr. Kreitzberg 
BS Gar & Oem: ac cps scuncevedecad 1939 3,416,962 1,785,557 52.3 was “looking around” at the time. When 
1940 3,649,855 2.054.261 563 SAMUEL KREITZBERG his friend suggested that he take over 
; 1941 3,904,119 2.153.723 55.1 the handling of his insurance clientele. 
: 1942 3,717,998 1,526,715 41.1 An outstanding individual production he readily acquiesced. 
i 1943 2,676,689 996,255 372 of residence and outside theft insurance It wasn’t long before he opened an 
. in the past year has given Samuel — - his own, a . peen wie 
BE Central Surety 0.0.2... ccccecceee, 1939 4,467,791 —«*1,973,515 44.2 ane’ Udsdie’ ie tiiecaie’ te dition: Z pert setae eran ahs cae 
; j 1940 4,976,273 2,313,695 46.5 tion of being that company’s largest pro- ™man agency. His first contact with the 
d 1941] 6,202,988 3,272,228 52.8 ducer in New Jersey of this popular new F. & D. was over the telephone in con- 
i 1942 7,278,962 ony | 53.3 policy. His record is 347 policies sold nection with the adjustment of a loss on 
d 1943 6,039,012 2,860,875 47.4 for total premium of $8,200 and with false teeth. He liked its brand of claim 
- 3 7 J only 7% returned as “not taken.” His service, ; 
Century Indemnity ...............508- 1939 7,591,800 3,233,654 426 peak month for sales was June, 1943, In addition to residence and outside 
1- 1940 7,921,801 3,921,181 49.5 during which he sold sixty-four policies theft, Mr. Kreitzberg finds the store- 
4 / 1941 8,297,347 4,261,188 51.3 for total premium of $1,696. Convinced keeper’s burglary policy a saleable prod- 
‘ . 1942 8,780,790 3,140,332 35.8 that he had a good policy offering broad uct particularly among tavern owners 
: 1943 8,017,338 3,025,085 37.7 coverage at reasonable cost, Mr. Kreitz- (Continued on Page 38) 
3 Me Citizens Casualty ........0..0.cs00e00 1939 792,537 460,549 58.1 am ; 
: . roe 1940 797,454 wre 206. +—-Fidelity & Deposit ................... 1939 10,776,247 1,912,104 17.7 
1941 852.054 592.600 69.6 1940 10,412,119 1,714,192 16.4 
1942 1,139,860 565,463 49.6 1941 10,523,100 1,524,555 14.5 
i 1943 934,937 461,327 49.3 1942 10,733,065 1,262,033 11.8 
1943 10,784,078 1,445,865 13.4 
Columbia C. NOS -dontcesvetacdsekens 1939 3,100,797 1,357,304 3.8 : 
a 1940 3278871 —*1'307°489 be Fireman’s Fund Indemnity............ 1939 5,573,250 —- 2,172,348 39.0 
1941 3,558,218 1,552,912 43.7 1940 5,720,786 2,191,468 38.3 
' 1942 4,157,604 1,299,754 313 1941 6,469,036 2,720,770 42.1 
‘ 1943 9,440,159 4,307,385 45.6 
m Commercial Casualty ................. 1939 7,909,405 3,537,463 44.7 
; 1940 8,761,268 3,836,853 438 General Accident ..................00. 1939 18,051,184 7,459,653 41.3 
a Q 1941 9,349,039 4,461,836 47.7 1940 17,930,824 7,309,522 40.8 
¢ PB 1942 9,526,519 3,620,372 38.0 1941 19,448,671 7,631,015 39.2 
a 1943 8,667,363 = -3,522,999 40.7 1942 20,489,159 7,998,726 39.0 
F 1943 18,578,536 7,089,069 38.2 
Connecticut Indemnity ................ 1941 1,180,252 626,525 53.1 
1942 1,421,727 589,983 41.5 . c c < 
1943 1'344'022 562.010 418 General Casualty of America.......... ped Pon Peper =2 
Continental Casualty ............0005. 1939 22,387,545 10,052,308 449 RR oo «I ~All 
1940 24,683,793 11,501,339 46.6 1943 6 068 ‘601 2 018.658 333 
1941 27,597,990 13,143.517 47.6 res ree ie? 
1942 29,036,087 11,365,389 39.1 
1943 30,920,831 12,948,552 41.9 General Transportation ............... 1939 824,668 448,174 54.3 
: 1940 1,460,589 872,387 59.7 
Begle WiGMeBG occ xiccc wes ca ne cece: 1939 3,820,173 1,697,198 44.4 1941 1,635,428 1,106,822 67.7 
1940 4,097,657 1,934,656 47.2 1942 2,112,394 1,346,788 63.8 
1941 4,560,495 2,369,967 52.0 1943 2,755,869 1,495,429 54.2 
1942 5,262, 169 2,334,547 44.4 
1943 5,488,128 2,192,610 40.0 Glens Falls Indemnity................. 1939 6,852,327 «2,269,338 33.1 
+ Eminco CME 0d a a einssitnle es tena ore 1939 22.646 6.950 30.7 ian oa ors = 
IMO 202,174 SEEN 43.5 1942 8.767868 + =—-3,38@515 (38.6 
1941 Res an ais 1943 8046176 «3.461590 387 
19-42 946,17 3,461,5 38.7 
1943 vee Ciba Meinl. 20.0. .<caceecdeceies: 1939 15,920,480 6,380,300 40.1 
Employers’ Liability ................+. 1939 24,715,904 —10,825.563 43.8 aS Cea. ee ia 
' 1940 =. 24,579,571 11,208,549 45.6 1942 18.937 071 6.848.009 362 
1941 25.978997 12,679,420 AR 8 1043 «18 42R B82 7 146 826 388 
' 1942 27,243,101 11,869,349 . 43.6 ; a aidings en ia 
i 1943 27,058,568 —- 12,490,938 46.2 Great American Indemnity............ = 90663 4298.210 43 1 
Be 1 579, 4,042, 
Fidelity & oO err re ter 1939 24,099,140 8,857,109 36.8 1941 10,145,185 py 40.5 
: 1940 24,387,458 9,054,752 37.1 1942 11,062,272 4,084,158 36.9 
} 1941 27,876,144 ~—-12,009,244 43.1 9 0.788339 4.389.767 
1943 10,788, 3: 4,389,767 410.7 
i 1942 30,966,527 13,978,667 45.1 
1943 31,807,754 14,808,298 46.6 (Continued on Page 32) 
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ALL AUTOMOBILE owners, whether their “ii 
gasoline ration is ‘‘A,”’ “*B”’ or “‘C’”’ need the ages: 
protection of Automobile Liability Insurance. esteen 
With the automobile season now in full eo 
swing, tna Agents are being provided with ea ; 
a number of new sales and advertising aids "4 ae 
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Community Usefulness of Insurance Producers Being 





Stressed In Current Magazine Advertising 


Multiple Line Companies Devoting Full Page Space to Agents’ Activities Both on Home 


and War Fronts; Greater Education Held as Major Post-War Objective; Company Ad 


Managers Compare Notes on Paper Conservation, Direct Mail Copy, Public Relations 


Most significant feature of the com- 
pany advertising of the past year in the 
casualty-surety business is the recogni- 
tion that has been given to community 
usefulness of insurance agents, not only 
as insurance counsellors but as factors 
in civic and civilian defense activities. 
Putting the agent in the spotlight has 
been the keynote of national advertising 
of several large companies in this field, 
and behind the decision to do so is the 
realization on the part of company ad- 
vertising managers that insurance agents 
are performing an increasingly impor- 
tant role these days, both on the home 
front and on the war front, and that 
their role in the post-war period will be 
equally as important. But unless the rank 
and file of people are told more about 
the insurance agent and his companies, 
their estimate of Insurance will not be 
any greater than it was a decade or 
more ago. 

Therefore, the 1943-44 objective of 
these national magazine advertising pro- 
grams—with insurance trade paper tie- 
ups—has been concentrated upon educa- 
tional development with the three-fold 
purpose: (1) that people are entitled to 
know more about their insurance cover- 
ages; (2) that only well informed, self- 
esteemed agents can supply that infor- 
mation, and (3) we must therefore do 
everything in our power to get the pub- 
lic to accept the agent and broker as 
having professional status and that the 
renumeration he receives for his advice 
and counsel is not out of keeping with 
services rendered. 


Education A Big Factor 


As already indicated, education is cer- 


ain to be a big factor in bringing 
about realization of these objectives. 
Company advertising managers who 
have discussed this point with the writer 
in the past few weeks declare it to have 
No. | importance in post-war planning. 
They know that with the casualty- 
sure'y business ever broadening in its 
Scr with new policies constantly being 
put on the market, the agent will cer- 
taint lose out in the competitive race 
lus knowledge is only superficial. 
lle. are sympathetic to the agent in 
the .redicament he finds himself these 
da trying to keep up with something 
like 8,000 different fire-casualty-surety 
tor with which even a good many 
i office experts are not thoroughly 
Con.crsant. This was the point, well 


tal made by Clark B. Bristol, secre- 
tar, Aetna (Fire), when he addressed 
isurance Advertising Conference 
w York recently. 
_agent’s difficulty is that he hasn’t 
ie time to study the insurance 
ages, to get even a conversational 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


familiarity with them of sufficient value 
to convince clients and prospects that 
they should buy. So he calls upon and 
expects to receive home office help in 
keeping him up-to-date; he relies also 
upon educational programs of his state 
and national associations, and upon in- 
surance trade papers, of course, for 
they have the pulse of the industry. 
Anyone who expects these days that the 
agent, with all his civic affairs and 
real estate responsibilities, can do the 
two-fold job of educating and selling, 
all by himself, is due for a disappoint- 
ment. 

The writer’s effort has been to get 
an accurate picture of what company 
advertising managers, educational direc- 
tors and sales promotion men are doing 
and can do to make insurance selling 
easier for agents and brokers. They are 
doing a lot now; will do even more. In 
this symposium they were asked to 
speak frankly on post-war planning and 
indicated for the most part that the 
advertising will follow decisions that are 
now being made by officers and under- 
writers of their companies with regard 
to post-war policy and plans. They were 
queried on need for better public rela- 
tions and unanimously the feeling was 
expressed that the National Association 
of Insurance Agents has taken a valu- 
able step in the right direction in its 
current program. 


Conservation of Paper 


The effect of the acute paper short- 
age on sales promotional methods was 
also discussed and the ad managers in- 
dicated that they are cutting down on 
new promotional pieces,  elifninating 
those which have not been effective, 
and reducing weight of stock used. The 
increase in local first class postage rates, 
however, was not regarded as serious 
and should not be a deterrent to any 
agent if he seriously wants to circular- 
ize customers and prospects. 

Encouragingly, company ad managers 
told the writer a number of ways in 
which the insurance trade press can 
give greater performance in the post- 


‘war period ahead, especially along pub- 


lic relations lines in strengthening 
company-agency relationships. One of 
the best of the responses on this point 
was received from R. E. Brown, Jr., of 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, who 


said: 


“Undoubtedly, too few agents appreciate the 
value of good public relations. And those agents 
who do appreciate this value are in doubt as 
to the best methods of establishing it. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents has 
taken a big step in the right direction with 
the publication of its recent booklet and other 
public relations activities, But there is a lot 
more to be said on the subject than has been 
included in the NAIA booklet. . 

“Therefore, the trade papers should continue 
to pound home to agents the value of public 
relations and in addition should continue to 
explain in simple A, B, C fashion the methods 
which might be employed to establish them, 

“It is not enough to simply tell agents what 


to do and how to do it: They must first be 
convinced that it will pay them to 
thing.” 


do some- 


Trend in Direct Mail Treatment 


Undoubtedly, because of the paper 
shortage there has not been as much 
direct mail material distributed by the 
casualty-surety companies in the past 
year as previously. They have striven 
for quality in their product rather than 
quantity—or mass circularization pro- 
grams. Perhaps it’s a healthy condition 
that direct mail programs have not been 
as elaborate. It has resulted in greater 
simplicity in cepy treatment to conserve 
the zeading time of agents. Pictorial 
treatment of coverages has also in- 
creased in popularity. 

Ad managers report that biggest de- 
mand from producers for folders and 
leaflets was in connection with sale of 
residence and outside theft insurance. A 
lot of excellent material has been turned 
out, and agents have used it. Indicative 
of this fact, the Standard Accident 
speaks of results (in actual policies sold) 
received by agents from a R. & O. T. 
circularization campaign. One agent 
wrote R. J. Walker, Standard’s adver- 
tising manager, that. “the sales material 
with your recommended letter was 
mailed to approximately 350 prospects 
who were accounts already carried on 
our books. Although the list was not 
followed up by either telephone or per- 
sonal calls, we have already written 
fifteen new burglary policies and feel 
well repaid for efforts put forth in this 
limited campaign.” 

Text copy in all of the R. & O. T. 
circulars sent in was brief and to the 
point, pictorial treatment was well han- 
dled. Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. for ex- 
ample, posed a series of dramatized 
photographs in its folder, “Your Home 
May Be Next,” illustrative of the im- 
portant points of coverage provided by 
the policy, and an application blank was 
conveniently printed inside the folder. 
R. E. Brown, Jr., says that Aetna agents 
have already ordered several hundred 
thousand copies and “many have re- 
ported that they consistently use the 
form as the basis for their sales talk.” 


Technique used by Bankers Indemnity 
was to prepare a sales kit in which one 
booklet contained a comparison of the 
old contract and the new. Application 
blanks were inserted in a pocket on the 
back page of the kit together with rates 
used in each territory. A handy guide 
for estimating household values was also 
incladed. 

Fidelity & Deposit in its leaflet “If 
This Should Happen To You...” used 
newspaper clippings and pictures of haz- 
ards covered with dramatic effectiveness. 


Comprehensive Personal Liability 


Comprehensive personal liability in- 
surance, another popular casualty line, 
was picked for No. 1 prominence in 1943 
by Glens Falls Indemnity. A little book- 
let entitled, “Is Their Happiness and 


Their Future Worth $10?” was widely 
distributed and its question title served 
to put the appeal on an emotional basis, 
indicating what insurance protection will 
do for the family. Harry G. Helm, ad- 
vertising manager of this company, says 
the appeal was further extended by fea- 
turing the low cost ef the policy—$10. 


Black and White Sheep Tell a Story 


Most successful direct mail piece of 
Indemnity Co. of North America was 
the booklet “Can You Tell White Sheep 
trom Black Sheep?” in which toylike 
animals illustrated in black and white 
dramatized the need for blanket fidelity 
bonds. Arthur Joyce, advertising man- 
ager of North America Companies 
credits the appeal of this booklet to its 
unusual approach to fidelity insurance 
He believes the illustrations preceded 
the popularity of “Little Lamzey Divey” 
by several months. Impressively the copy 
leads off: “Black sheep cost business 
men like yourself between $200,000,000 
and $400,000,000 last year. Only 6% of 
that loss was covered by Fidelity Insur- 
ance. The other 94% was not recovered 
because someone said: ‘All our employes 
are White Sheep ... We trust them!’ 

Of course .. . only a trusted employe 
has the opportunity to steal! White 
Sheep sometimes . . . turn Black over- 
night. Some are wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing.” Carrying its theme to a logical 
conclusion the question is put: “Do you 
count sheep at night?” Answer: “May- 
be you need a Blanket Fidelity Bond.” 
Picture on that page of the booklet 
showed the business man _ contentedly 
sleeping inside a fidelity bond box, ; 


Most Successful Magazine Ads 


In the national magazine and trade 
paper advertising of the casualty-surety 
companies the current emphasis, as 
heretofore indicated, is aimed at increas- 
ing the importance of insurance agents 
in thousands of communities, large and 
small, around the country. The fact that 
some of the nation’s largest multiple 
line companies are using full page space 
in national magazines to dramatize the 
usefulness of the agent, cannot fail, in 
the writer’s opinion, to strengthen the 
company-agent relationship under our 
present American Agency’ System. 
Among companies using this theme are 
Employers’ Group, Travelers, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
(trade paper advertising) and Insurance 
Co. of North America, 


Employers’ Man With a Plan 


A combination national advertising 
and radio broadcasting program (with 
Cedric Foster as news commentator over 
a nation-wide network) has been suc- 
cessfully used by the Employers’ Group 
over the past year. Featuring the agent 
as “The Man with a Plan” the program 
has a threefold objective as follows: 

1. Build up the local Employers’ Group agent 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





ANOTHER BUSINESS CALL 


He’s here on business. Urgent business. Your business. 
But protecting his fellow citizens is not new to him. 
It’s been his life’s work. It was his job back home on 
Elm Street, just as it is now on a hostile beach. 
He is one of the thousands of insurance people now 
serving in the uniform of their country. Other thou- 
sands, unacceptable for military service, have taken 
jobs in the war plants that supply the men at the 
front—some of them taking on a tough night shift 
after their regular business day. 
Still others are putting their hearts and souls and 


leisure into important war activities of every kind... 
serving wherever and however their efforts will do 
the most good. 

In these unusual times, their business —as usual — 
is helping and protecting their fellow Americans. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


Se 


aoa akideateeaahieepernenaen team ee 








Enlarged poster-size reprints of this advertisement, 
without The Maryland name, will be mailed on re- 
quest to any insurance agent or broker for window 
or counter display. Write Advertising Division, 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 











THE MARYLAND 


ADVERTISEMENTS LIKE THIS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME—NEWSWEEK—U. S. NEWS—BUSINESS WEEK 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1939-43 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 











MUTUAL COMPANIES 











The thirty-two mutual companies li- 
censed in New York and reporting their 
experience to the New York Insurance De- 
partment produced a total net premium 
production in 1943, of $244,571,311 com- 
pared with $253,043,064 in 1942, or a drop 
of 3.3%. Earned premiums of the same 
companies amounted to $243,070,865 com- 
pared with $243,483,028 the previous year, 
or a decline of .2%. Total losses incurred 
amounted to $118,828,732 compared with 
$115,655,925, and aggregate loss ratios 
were respectively 48.9 for 1943 and 47.5 
for 1942. These results are obtained from 
the Casualty Experience Exhibit of the 


Company 


Amalgamated Mutual 


American Lumbermens 


American Mutual Liability 


Bakers Mutual 


Butchers Mutual 


Coal Merchants Mutual 


‘onsolidated Taxpayers 


“mpire Mutual 


mployers Mutual 


New York Insurance Department, and the 
total writings of the various companies in 
the five-year period, 1939-43 inclusive, are 
given on this and following pages. 

As in previous years, the largest line 
written by the mutuals last year was 
workmen’s compensation. Total earned 
premiums reported for 1943 were $150,533,- 
626 compared with $138,139,974 in 1942. 
Total losses incurred in this line were 
$86,477,899 compared with $77,989,923. The 
1943 loss ratio of 57.5 compared with 56.5 
the year previous. Net gain after Federal 
income taxes in this line was 194 as 
against 20.6 in 1942. Second largest line 
was auto liability in which the total earned 
premiums were $44,167,943 compared with 


Earned Losses Loss 
Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1939 $427,426 $154,171 36.1 
1940 392,805 139,539 35.6 
1941 312,575 120,485 38.5 
1942 260,243 120,326 46.2 
1943 329,460 173,264 52.6 
1939 27,135,048 11,866,521 43.7 
1940 28,318,714 12,274,629 43.4 
1941 33,400,304 15,053,261 45.1 
1942 37,571,380 15,063,932 40.1 
1943 32,604,726 14,208,887 43.6 
1939 22,996,842 11,884,139 Si7 
1940 24,047,831 12,562,168 52.3 
1941 27,065,981 14,937,342 55.2 
1942 35,047,858 18,090,212 51.6 
1943 35,723,361 18,136,722 50.7 
1939 727,257 197,227 27.1 
1940 778,837 423,808 54.5 
1941 812,793 380,636 46.9 
1942 815,450 326,360 40.0 
1943 918,536 312,925 34.1 
1939 1,537,033 572,629 37.2 
1940 1,890,997 818,200 43.3 
1941 2,015,342 1,009,348 50.1 
1942 1,788,844 692,967 38.7 
1943 1,377,003 558,029 40.5 
1939 373,144 167,751 45.0 
1940 406,165 195,675 48.2 
1941 527,880 213,448 40.4 
1942 851,852 368,563 43.3 
1943 833,310 340,892 40.9 
1939 583,755 170,840 29.3 
1940 690,969 210,506 30.5 
1941 782,465 254,523 32.5 
1942 857,733 246,505 28.7 
1943 902,933 317,223 35.1 
1939 405,320 168,026 41.5 
1940 499,005 235.346 47.2 
1941 471,099 312,432 66.4 
1942 560.540 337,443 60.2 
1943 529,002 313,533 59.3 
1939 12,681,854 6,740,787 53.2 
1940 14,651,408 7,772,173 53.0 
1941 20,441,606 10,855,725 53.1 
1942 24,549,723 11,011,998 44.8 
x 28,254,503 12,758,881 45.2 





$56,356,640 in 1942. Total losses incurred 
were $16,224,777 as against $19,563,438. 
Loss ratio for 1943 was 36.7 compared with 
34.7 the year previous, and net gain after 
Federal income taxes was 28.9 compared 
with 32.3. 

Leading company in the mutual field was 
the Liberty Mutual with $76,203,319 in 
earned premiums, $44,316,726 in losses in- 
curred, and 58.2 loss ratio. This compared 
with its 1942 results of $74,254,670 in 
earned premiums, $42,321,922 in losses in- 
curred, and 57.0 loss ratio. Next biggest 
producer was American Mutual Liability 
with $35,723,361 in earned premiums, $18,- 
136,722 in losses incurred, and .50.7 loss 
ratio. Its 1942 results were as follows : $35,- 


047,858 in earned premiums; $18,090,212 in 
losses incurred and 51.6 loss ratio. This 
company now ranks second in standing 
among the mutuals compared with third 
place at the close of 1942, 

Comparing aggregate earned premiums 
of the mutual companies for each year in 
the 1939-43 period, the results shape up as 
follows : 1943—thirty-two companies, $243,- 
070,865 ; 1942—thirty-two companies, $243,- 
483,028 ; 1941—thirty-one companies, $196,- 
626,363; 1940—thirty-one companies, $166,- 
111,560; 1939—thirty-one companies, $155,- 
579,840. 

The five-year results of the New York 
State Insurance Fund are also shown in 
this section. 





Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1943 Country-wide Experience 





Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Liberty bE SE ep ey Cea $76,203,319 $44,316,726 58.2% 

American Mutual Liability.................. 35,723,361 18,136,722 50.7 

De eee eee 32,604,726 14,208,887 43.6 

Employers Mutual of Wisconsin............ 28,254,503 12,758,881 45.2 

Wee III ack cc cclcceccceweceeeccaas 12,689,762 4,823,287 38.0 

Farm Bureau Mutual of Wisconsin......... 8,626,900 3,395,104 39.4 

REM INES foc eco dein cee diag ueaseaviesi eect 8,601,760 3,927,711 45.7 

RRS (NIUE oo ok cookie Cas xccanieccces 5,182,991 2,107,505 40.7 

Penna. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual.... 3,151,696 1,312,135 41.6 

Security Mutual Casualty................... 2,789,202 1,643,776 58.9 

pS NSS ee ere 2,732,862 1,461,838 53.5 

pe Ee a cer ee ee 2,707,571 1,320,332 48.8 

Jamestown Mutual ................ccccceeee 2,619,906 1,234,853 47.1 

Lumber Mutual Casualty ................... 2,456,819 1,113,290 45.3 

eR EI os 5 Ss daccnccasecendraneeete 2,241,392 322,054 14.4 

bees Is ois ciccccccacctaacctas 1939 228,588 109,359 478 

1940 270,831 89,208 32.9 

1941 477,299 243,048 50.9 

1942 651,804 236,150 36.3 

943 769,029 272,913 35.5 

Emme MEEEINE 2 oi cecnceccneecennas 939 985,560 462,791 47.0 

1940 965,443 362,429 37.5 

1941 958,232 492,369 51.4 

1942 1,144,924 463,570 40.5 

1943 1,090,362 435,958 40.0 

antares ME 6 oes wcmun ace dadectna 1939 3,059,149 942,568 30.9 

1940 2,919,283 743,626 25.5 

1941 3,047,392 493,820 16.2 

1942 3,051,468 287,017 9.4 

1943 2,241,392 322,054 14.4 

Farm Bureau Mutual ................. 1939 5,327,547 2,803,712 52.6 

1940 6,125,389 3,430,474 56.0 

1941 7,386,292 4,123,022 55.8 

1942 8,852,163 3,865,146 43.7 

1943 8,626,900 3,395,104 39.4 

Greater New York Taxpayers......... 1939 1,505,342 457,896 30.4 

1940 1,590,082 533,797 33.6 

1941 ,709,848 644,337 37.7 

1942° 1,778,821 593,108 33.3 

1943 1,778,308 688,715 38.7 
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Hudson Mohawk Mutual ............. 


PRRSCR A TUNE 6 or oaks codiewsceds 


Jamestown Mutual ................+6. 
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Lumber Mutual Casualty ............. 


Manhattan Mutual Auto ............. 


Merchants Mutual ..................+- 


Mutual Boiler of Boston.............. 


EG ae ere a yr 


National Grange Mutual .............. 


N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual. 


Penn. Threshmen & Farmers’ Mu- 
Rises RSOROIED, ive vas cca sinacewa bails 


Public Service Mutual............. eee 


Security Mutual Casualty ............. 


Security Taxpayers Mutual (Including 
Bronx and Harlem Taxpayers..... 


State Insurance Fund ................. 


a Oo ee ge ene Sep re 








10,756,717 
11,224,390 
12,392,171 
12,925,532 
12,689,762 


201,277 
289,651 
380,489 
550,095 
543,651 


2,179,630 
2,348,176 

448,934 
2,815,371 
2,707,571 


1,739,558 
1,851,820 
2,226,987 
2,791,708 
2,619,906 


42,489,249 
45,279,793 
55,698,945 
74,254,670 
76,203,319 


2,456,819 


1,415,965 
1,550,641 
1,559,393 
1,432,788 
1,670,798 


3,428,950 


5,182,991 
789,914 
483 


903, 
1,203,891 
1,675,828 


339,667 
352,815 
378,266 
433,753 
458,452 


3,319,268 
3,151,696 


768,524 
1,242,935 
1,594,102 
2,645,159 
2,732,862 


2,088,557 
2,178,198 


512,626 


22,198,179 
22,089,872 
22,479,315 
24,223,897 
25,117,822 


6,492,418 
6,543,550 

,688,323 
9,528,121 
8,601,760 


4,614,870 
5,079,340 
5,999,244 
4,718,482 
4,823,287 


1,234,853 


23,192,194 
25,175,525 
32,976,941 
42,321,922 
44,316,726 


827,665 
991,335 
1,259,168 
907,369 
1,113,290 


580,229 
599,614 
733,465 
1,029,781 
974,624 


326,219 
83,396 
80,062 
77,064 

119,089 

112,812 


598,303 


686,787 
579,770 
576,719 


193,328 
187,319 
220,749 
290,385 
286,756 


1,561,293 
LSIZASD 


981,476 
1,166,773 
1,227,276 
1,345,583 
1,642,776 


127,813 
131,439 
157,439 
173,337 
205,610 


13,809,458 
17,021,019 
19,810,795 
19,362,325 
19,785,937 


3,927,711 
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Country-wide Experience 1939-43 


Of the Reinsurance Companits 








Company 


American Re-Insurance 


Cal. Earned Losses Loss 


1944 


Year Premiums Incurred Rat'o 


stvisieses Bp atase hos 1939 = $2,821,375 3 3=$ 756,904 26.: 
1940 3,012,939 967,181 32.1 
660,090 876,694 Zo 


1943 4,371,684 «1,558,037 35. 


Employers Reinsurance Corp.......... 1939 6,988,672 2,316,477 33 


1940 6,957,122 2,268,682 32.6 
1941 8,222,523 2,548,893 31.0) 
1942 10,708,450 3,787,425 35.4 
1943 9,240,353 3,758,251 40.7 


European General Reinsurance........ 1939 8,921,287 3,096,850 34.7 


Excess Insurance Co 


General Reinsurance 


1940 8,651,864 2,690,980 31.1 
1941 9,217,963 2,882,458 31.3 
1942 = 10,190,846 3,361,867 33.0 
1943 9,231,638 2,944,686 31.9 


ER Oc COOOL: 1939 1,170,133 555,515 47.5 


1940 1,382,742 627,182 45.4 
1941 1,159,637 495,294 42.7 
1942 1,397,942 697,868 49.9 
1943 1,883,376 1,093,724 58.1 


3,660, 
1942 4,423,162 1,310,237 29.62 


,637,286 2,581,082 45.79 


1942 7,479,721 3,140,071 41.98 


1943 9,649,724 4,816,219 49.7 








Utilities Mutual ...... 


ODOC OUCE Ls Soe 1939 1,013,686 423,117 41.7 
1940 948,050 571,519 60.3 
1941 878,757 375,099 427 
1942 812,430 382,872 47.1 
1943 744,490 503,742 67.7 








NEW YORK 





Y n ferc. hungeshle Ss 


For hundreds of years the Chinaman 
pulled his shoes on either the right or 
left foot indifferently. Simple for the 
maker, uncomfortable for the wearer. 


Insurance Service means fitting the 
purchaser's insurance protection ex- 
actly, not just selling him a policy. The 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
encourages its personnel to study con- 
stantly the ever changing problems of 
the surety and casualty business. 
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New arkets— More Commission Dollars 


By Emerson Schofield 


Chairman, Acquisition Cost Conferences 


Editor’s Note—In this discussion of commissions in casualty-surety lines the 
hor maintains that the greatest encouragement in the Pea today is the fact 
it “we are back to consideration of good marketing first principles.” Therefore, 

thing that should most attract attention and action is the search for new mar- 
ts and the better way to do thé old things. As to the role of the Acquisition 


:t Conferences for casualty and surety 


lines, Mr. Schofield declares that it is 


il the forum for marketing cost consideration; that it holds no brief for either 
increase or decrease of commission percentages “but only for that better and 
re acceptable answer which can produce more dollar earnings through more sales 


ccess.” He extends the invitation to all 
vs, that “if you have any good ideas and good reasons for changes in any respect, 


agent readers of this article, which fol- 


e Acquisition Cost Conferences’ door is open to you.” 


“Don't be afraid to take less commission 

order to sell more bonds.” 

That advice offered by a prominent 
uvyer to a group of “big league” agents 

d brokers and “top flight” company 

ecutives, a few weeks ago, at a post- 

iw planning conference would, not so 
ng ago, have produced a loud chorus 
protest. The shout would have been 

“Someone is always trying to reduce 
commissions !” 

No such reaction was evident in thet 
meeting because these men were en- 

ied in thinking and planning then for 
inore sales and better public relat‘ons. 
The advice was offered as a means to 
idvanece both those results. 

Most of us have learned from past 
history that the words “reduced commis- 
sion percentages” are not synonymous 
to “reduced commission dollar earnings.” 
In the compensation coverage, commis- 
sion percentages paid have declined over 
the last few years but producers earned 
$6,850,000 more for their services in 1942 
than in 1940, 

“Believe it or not”—not all the com- 
mission percentages have been reduced 
for the record shows a line of increases 
also. 

Increase Sales—Reduce Sales Resistance 

Commission percentage changes—eith- 
er upward or downward—are never con- 
sidered for the simple reason that costs 
shall be reduced. The reason always 
rests on good marketing consideration 
and the object in ail cases is to increase 
sales results and decrease sales resist- 
ance. Nothing could be better sense or 
more mutual in advantage to companies, 
producer or public. 

The greatest encouragement in our 
insurance business today is the fact that 
we are back to the consideration of good 
marketing first principles. Marketing 
costs must always be involved in that 
process because such costs must be 
measured to the reasonable, acceptable 
and adequate and always avoid the un- 
reasonable and excessive. Such is the 
public demand and so as good business- 

ien we must conform or go down in 

efeat. 

“The thing which should most attract 
attention and action is the search for 
new markets and the better way to do 
e old things. 

What do we mean by new markets? 
ok at the record and you will see that 
e casualty insurance and the fidelity 
d surety bond business has always 
cen a pioneering business. We have 
id to sail uncharted seas and travel by 
lf-made paths. Those sailings have 
ad us to new shores and by new paths 
shining mountains and sometimes 
‘rough deep valleys of despair but the 
rection has alwavs been “forward.” 
e record shows that those 23 stock 
mnanies of fifty years ago have multi- 
ed by more than seven end the pre- 
um income increased one hundred and 
enty-five times. 
We have always been an important 
rt of free enterprise but obliged to 
vel with the pack-load of “supervi- 
on.” Yet the “parade of progress” has 

t left us behind. 

W e grew because we served a worthy 


purpose and so our graph of progress 
has been a close counterpart of national 
spendable income. Always we _ have 
found our market and secured our cus- 
tomers from among those who held that 
“spendable money.” 

Search for New Markets 

In your search for new markets, there- 
fore, the logical place to look is to the 
classes or groups, in business or private 
life, holding that money. Today you 
will find a considerable sum clutched in 
the “hornv hands” of the “sons of toil” 
—as the old politician used to call 
them. 

No longer can any insurance company 
or producer depend wholly on the “old 
customer” list for continued prosperity 
on the old basis. 

It may be today you will find your old 
cook a better prospect than the old 
banker customer. 

Progress has always demanded “better 
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boys behind in the dust. Most of vou 
can remember the day when the “talkie” 
became the new dimension in motion 
pictures to plant the old time “silent 
film” actors on the shelf. 

In casualty insurance and bonds today 
the comprehensive policy and the blank- 
et bond represent a new and _ better 
way. “Live and learn” was the old say- 
ing but translated into business fact it 
should read “Learn and you will live.” 
Old best customers! After all they are 
also our competitors’ best prospect! 
Sell to the new customers and convert 
the coverage of the old customers to 
the new things available or you may, in 
clinging to that extra $6 obtainable by 
use of old forms, find that your competi- 
tor has taken possession of the whole 
$16 commission and you have lost your 
old income of $22. 

Business is no soft touch—she is the 
hard master! 

A Forum for Marketing Cost 
Consideration 

The Acquisition Cost Conferences are 
still the forum for marketing cost con- 
sideration and our organization holds 
no brief for either the increase or de- 
crease of commission percentages but 
only for that better and more accepta- 
ble answer which can produce more 
dollar earnings through more sales suc- 
cess. We hold no protecting shield of 
law compulsion and place no everlasting 
hope in simple agreements but rest on 
the platform that Conference majority 
advice represents those things which 
your own reason and good sense would 
prompt you to do for your own good. 

“Every man for himself” is fine until 
it begins to hurt where you stand when 
the other fellow goes to do likewise and 
perhans more efficiently than you can do. 

Suicide is still a crime! Freedom is 
the breath of America but freedom is 
not absolute ever, because it creates ob- 
ligation to others as well as rights for 
ourselves. Laws are necessary in soci- 
ety and “good practice” rules in busi- 
ness but all good laws and all good rules 
can ask of men only what men, in all 
good sense, would ask of themselves. 

In all this we never can wholly suc- 
ceed nor yet can we or have we wholly 
failed. 

Today the whole world is set for 
“post-war planning” and that is well but 
we cannot forget that present action is 
the future tense of success and only 
those who now grow and survive will be 
present at the “day of victory” to enjoy 
these plans. 

I knew a minister of the gospel once 
who spent so much time thinking and 
planning for eternity that he almost 
arrived there ahead of schedule because 
he neglected to look after his temporal 
needs. 

Look for the new market and reach 
out to claim your share. If, as one in- 
surance agency publishes, 53% of your 
“new business development” is obtained 
by “voluntary” action by your customers 
—or, 67% of that business obtained 
from “existing policyholders” and 14% 
from “social, civic and club contacts” 
and 18% from “policyholder introduc- 
tion” and only 1% from “unacquainted 
prospects”—then you will have 99% of 
your new business from vour own social 
and economic group and that will not 
spell progress or success. 

Commissions could never be raised 
high enough to save your commercial 
success. 

The time to do things is now so if 
you have any good ideas and good rea- 
sons for changes in any respect the Ac- 
quisition Cost Conferences’ door is open 
to you! 
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1943 Casualty-Surety Results of 
All Companies for New York State 


Perusal of the 1943 production record 
in New York State of some 110 casualty- 
surety companies doing business here re- 
veals the significant fact that earned pre- 
mium volume, including the New York 
State Fund, was only fractionally off from 
the peak volume of 1942, and that losses 
incurred and loss ratios were encourag- 
ingly lower than in 1942. These results 
are presented in the Casualty Experience 
Exhibit, filed with the New York Insur- 
ance Department by the various companies, 
and a line-by-line record of individual com- 
pany performance, which go to make’ up 
this exhibit, is published on this and other 


pages of this edition. For students of pro- 
duction and loss trends they will serve as 
an excellent index to the present and fu- 
ture course of the casualty-surety business 
in this state. 

Grand total of earned premiums (State 
Fund included) was $253,410,311 compared 
with $254,637,432 in 1942. Total losses 
incurred for the same carriers were $120,- 
765,685 compared with $123,991,288, and 
aggregate loss ratio was 47.7% compared 
with 48.7% in 1942. 

Contributing sizeably to the satisfactory 
1943 showing was the workmen’s compen- 
sation volume in this state which soared to 
$109,385,509 in earned premiums compared 
with $98,488,122 in 1942. Next largest line 
was auto liability with aggregate earned 


premiums of $52,082,961, compared with 
$66,129,022 in 1942. The effect of rate 
reductions and wartime driving restrictions 
is clearly shown in this comparison, Loss 
ratios in both lines were respectively 63.3% 
and 41.7% compared with 65.6% and 
43.7% in 1942. 

A breakdown of the New York State 
results shows that the stock companies pro- 
duced total earned premiums of $159,517,- 
903 (including the Aetna Life) or 63% of 
the total compared with $162,277,514 in 
1942. Total losses incurred were $67,221,- 
601 compared with $72,462,742, and agegre- 
gate loss ratio for the stocks was 42.1% 
as against 44.7% in 1942. 

Mutual carriers produced $68,744,993 in 
earned premiums or 27.1% of the total 


compared with $68,108,929 in 1942.) Tivcir 
total losses incurred were $33,758,147 com- 
pared with $32,166,221, and loss ratio of 
49.1% as against 47.2% in 1942. As in 
1942, workmen’s compensation volume ac- 
counted for the major portion of mutual 
company production in New York last 
vear, total premiums earned being $38,- 
252,530 with losses incurred of $22,626,812 
and loss ratio of 59.1%. Their 1942 loss 
ratio was 57%. 

The New York State Fund showed $25,- 
147.415 in earned premiums compared with 
$24,250,989 in 1942, or 9.9% of the total 
volume in the state, Losses incurred were 
$19,785,937 compared with $19,362,325, and 
loss ratio was 78.8% as against 79.8% the 
year previous. 





Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 

















Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Accident & Casualty 
ne Re ee eae OO ety ae $9,249 $4,758 51.4 
PREEE  S ea oo SG es oe wines spa oe MR eS 1,319 2,517 190.8 
ete A OIMNNEN 4.00 cain ioa ba sdcabeue auwaee cs 83,020 36,279 43.7 
ROEM a SUES! pliccis, 0.o<:sie Gah nies Fees a esctara 86,315 15,604 18.1 
WV OPRINEES SZONOD) i oinedssoasindesosdyasaguek 81,010 30,107 37.2 
NIE. aches Swale Sauk mathe hia Kale neice ears 7,146 —143 
INNA issin Go cer we a8 bab bad Sores ah em eae ERS 1,456 —33 re 
RII 55k sk cs eentctuisteoin brulee hiGs aoe BS ban oleioes 12,228 8,690 71 
AMEE REE UNEEE, ops a sss 5.5 o siwie bb Sea 62,163 25,137 40.4 
AMS PAOD: SIGNINGS 55655 bras daksas besos 25,169 11,531 45.8 
Auto Gollision. «......00-s+-. Saxe eRe Eee 671 405 60.4 
Other Prop: Damage and Goll... ....<...<.<6.600-05.6< 404 —25 wee 
Ly | ee ne oS ern aE ai Pee $370,210 $134,827 36.4% 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
ek cs 1 Selene it HOGA ES Sete renee Ree a FT Re $15,796 $332 21 
DEORE iced cm se ecu shen sesocers coe ohenee 574 259 45.1 
PIS “CAGE igs oxen Libba Seen eaoe ee 2,374,575 653,103 225 
CIE SMEG ose onn ni aks e boca ews Kaue 1,793,805 805,515 44.9 
WrOrEtle 6 GOB, oss ds os ob ocnnoeensanade 5,277,343 3,295,304 62.4 
err ee eee 333,608 79,755 23.9 
EY i6eean etnies ocaeee sia99 sosaadeusanets 411,801 395,358 96.0 
ee re re er rer a 112,522 52,554 46.7 
Barrity One TRC ai 6. s cei cic savesseseses 500,575 140,707 28.1 
DE — oct tn5 kc OA cca deuarsabaree 12,997 1,915 14.7 
Ante” Prop: DOMABE: <6 6ss6. 5045 casa daasoos 742,102 191,254 25.8 
RUMI ERED) oo oi sis tb uic ain oth cao tee Siw orale 333 out 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...........00.00> 96,400 —1,232 iy de 
BEET oxcsge rinks co nebsakeae beer rawecetes 275,437 90,345 32.8 
RE. wip case es cctwspevercsdecuees $11,947,868 $5,705,169 47.8% 
Aetna Life 
MOONE 50 crcueuesdaswhse sans pint aeeesewee $581,686 $175,643 30.2 
een me 76,726 99,810 130.1 
Group Accident and Health.................. 2,356,229 2,282,783 96.9 
RES RMD 66.515, 669, 650 sGoiesueres cesnanes 12 —1,280 ee 
EE ES vk ich554 p6a.sbnrewsardradose —180 —20,679 
DORI OCOD, 6b oi os bas tae vans dasevess 33 145,208 
PRE Siw o Ore erhdasegbe sxearsee se $3,014,506 $2,681,485 88.9% 
Allstate Insurance Co. 
rr eee $145 ae Br By ae 
OO OS ee eee er PPT rr ene 1,008,750 $335,607 33.3 
ae ge ae | Sa eee 9 oe oe 
RE 2 OOD, TIMING vas 555 cow. cen caine npn w ore 308,301 94,000 30.5 
| EE Sr rer ne $1,317,205 $429,607 32.6% 
Amalgamated Mutual 
RN Te NED i civntinSeennnae crane seuss Sense $274,550 $165,317 60.2 
Rieke TECH. TORUS... 0s c0ecaseweasardcnuee 54,910 7,947 14.5 
Total.... $329,460 $173,264 52.6% 
American Automobile 
RRR 5 er aeckakes deaessee ssa dese eeee $153 $974 636.6 
ROT EEE | 6.6.0 50536056500 catnamae bees sem 245,104 93,510 38.2 
SE MEIN, «isso mas Sea pensassacakene ee 41,362 12,241 29.6 





In 1943 New York State Writings 




















Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Travelers, Companies. «so. ois secdcsceecces $21,449,887 $10,322,388 48.1% 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies............. 14,962,374 8,386,654 56.1 
RO Ue IED isis cose Sisasee si miereso ws wiavermcers 8,412,432 4,401,460 52.3 
RUMOR C ON TNORMIBIE, 6 oie 6h 6.0-55.60'0036 denis whined 7,615,749 2,913.217 38.3! 
U.S. Fidelity &: Guaranty «0.066665 cece 6,154,667 2,138,041 34.7 
Mek RB RMI cass ccs sressraluciaisiousia Mass Sewanee 4,875,650 1,888,412 38.7 
CBRE PRGCRIOIE 35S soaoorcc Sehr daes Saeeess 4,489,105 1,709,964 38.1 
ne CET OORT 4,242,191 1,354,320 31.9 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A............. 4,205,527 1,245,392 29.6 
Zurich General Accident.................... 4,013,165 2,515,940 62.7 
Employers’ Liability .........0.5000cs0000008 3,723,054 1,992,362 53.5 
New Amsterdam Casualty.................. 3,627,416 1,350,843 37.2 
Comtmnmtaiel Casualty occ csesdciss cecnseies 3,459,802 863,636 25.0 
eOTNA DONG 5 aio idaiceig o Cosa b My oe Cos as S.de7,100 1,041,877 313 
PARE GIRMG! ACARIULY «5 oie Qos ors bonis d eise sie 3,285,806 1,665,502 50.7 
WGP RONEN S AGOEIOS ssi e-ccs koe seesaw od peews 66,988 27,376 40.9 
RAN ite eh bee aI i each ceSoron e Reat Ne Eh sn 1.177 1,944 165.2 
Durmary: ANG CHER: oi ds.05 pees es ccs een’ 1,433 265 18.5 
ARIE PO IMAMIAREs ai ected on aa enw Denese cc 79,676 25,448 31.9 
Other Prop. Damawe atid ‘Coll. «..6ces. sues 5,521 2,764 50.1 
EME copies chs wa bbs wis $441,414 $164,522 37.3% 
American Bonding 
DEI ea cite oc io's ates oleae soe hace aie ece 2 $21 Par =F 
Siro TR Rane eae Rr eae ae oe ere 94,753 $15,855 16.) 
NDE: Gor cinee vicia aSic nines Sake oe oes Sen 46,260 36,876 79.7 
RANRB ices cova waheie clavein es Pea Ane WNL aR aS cae 22,072 11,739 53.2 
Birdianyiand’ Phele 6 vc stcsodeacutens sweets 118,234 42,005 35.5 
Other Prop, Damageiand Gouin ..c.ecs oc. ss 2 est 
BOCAS Sacicaia waecan eon wwaee nee $281,342 $106,475 37.8% 
American Credit Indemnity 
MGHEGIES 5 os Hes Gain ern cece a OME Roa $216,803 $1,177 
OUAL as cdse erase einer ce eed $216,803 $1,177 5% 
American Employers’ 
PECIGOME: eri ckaissb:6n opisiwe Re acareib vee Monier $40,743 $13,512 33:2 
TIO PIU Mr siese ec cecatcn oni Roca nce ele ae wel eN al 1,530 521 34,1 
Group. Accident and Health: ....0.ccccecss ss 6,539 1,616 24 
ist; tame os sere hea stink case baou ee or 268,710 131,626 49.0) 
ORG ATMLIA DULY sictslnoeste coronene i Gauien soo 264,093 139,015 52.6 
Workinen’s Coiip. . ic..ceec. ccs eet Semele ta 1,255,952 935,379 74 
BUROUIN, —scssahsiarh eo neieaainnis Oaleiete pitsiair assis 40,736 21,900 53 
SEY kaise N vsninicu a Saen oa oo whores ils eee vee. 67,919 841 BZ 
OT ORT ORO RCE ee 19,282 8,873 46) 
Burman and: Thett .ci.cciacesGnisalacTereacs 41,366 4,744 1] 
SONI Fos slob os noice Cea ahs PEER ECS ON 10,629 —649 a 
BRSEIUREY. oo Ssminnsece ae ha shots Sew ce pe 84% 3,026 —50) be 
Pato vETOD,  DAMASE. 645 65ks coaies ao cenas eos 89,385 28,073 31.4 
PENAL MERE, Svc oe aha eres RE snide ss 1,863 672 36 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 43,394 5,359 12 
EOE Gq pene ose eee a ow ore $2,155,167 $1,291,432 59.°% 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Picture of Your Next Prospect 
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THERE HE IS... one of the twenty-five 
millions ... one of the huge army of 
good insurance prospects who read The 
Saturday Evening Post, The American 
Home and Time magazines, the three 
publications that carry Employers’ Group 
advertising. 

Sitting at home, relaxed .. . with his 
guard down...he sees the effective 
Employers’ Group advertising. He reads 
about the services of The Man with the 


lt Pays to be O™& 72 Man with fhe Plan 









Plan .. . about the importance of seeing 
a local Employers’ agent for planned 
insurance protection ...and he begins to 
think it over. 

Yes, Employers’ Group magazine ad- 
vertising ... combined with our nation- 
wide radio advertising. .. is sales- 
conditioning millions of prospects for 
Employers’ Group agents. And those 
agents who follow it up with our coor- 
dinated direct mail campaign claim 
“It pays to be The Man with the Plan.” 


The Employers’ Group 


One Liberty Square B Boston 7, Mass. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD: 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO, 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Company 

American Fidelity & Casualty 
Auto SAGDBY 6056s. 0xeeee tenes iets ty 
PAS EWODs DPAAGO sie 6 cia cwcaiesesceascs 


MANES 6c eae wpe stat ae ea 


American Guarantee & Liability 
Accident 
PRRs EUS gcse on Sees « oSere reece ask eues 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Glass 
PERI GAO CRMC E scissile ades woe 8s ore Sse 
Boiler 


American Lumbermens 
Accident 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Glass 
ee ie IRs eg 2 ee ee  eeae 
Boiler 
Se OE EE OT ee ee EAS 
Amite Pron, APAMARS. 5 ids. Gulerks cosa eee ees 
Reith AGRON 60.005 6s adeeb eae eee sere Sete 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


fo | a eT RPT CN eet Slr, 


American Motorists 
Accident 
Group Accident and Health................. 
Auto Liability 
PE EO is sis oa be ee eee enenseere ne sion 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 
Burglary 
Boiler 
Machinery 
Ate: PNGB: DOAMIOBO 6.65» 60ccice ace cesewsas eos 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


SN idacow kk Soe eS eet: 


American Mutual Liability 


REBOOT ~oacuice ctusessGhaneep both tne yee 
ORIEL: ntad erikecereuneeddmpss Qidwes was pene 
RUC TORII. os wa sis tcc neaies se Vereen s Isews 
Ser SAGOUEY oo ss0s serve sessces ceadean eas 
WT OTRIBERS CURD, « cinskpiny os HooeCe hee yeso 
PE kk 855560503065 sawed Ma CeVORROTes 
EONS cog timtasnions cece h eens tee eM ae ees 
Baretry Bet CMGI. iss iss cients ee aeeeeess 
Aute Pea, WAWlC. 663 ss cccaseccesess oss. 
Seite; MRMMONOE, oc disc-nd whssdads base been ses 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.......2..0%%5.. 

MD osiccakistaadssakeoneseoenoas 


American Policyholders’ 
Accident 
Group Accident and Health................. 
Auto Liability 
Be ge EO ee eee ee 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Att “PROD:  DAEPE 50. cdesesovas Ox oasaeas 
RNs OUR cso be se ss, srececnd o DERED CGS 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 


MON 54. Shes 6 ARREARS E SO Ras 


American Surety 
Accident 
Health 
Nid TARY iS oscccsnih sad aninevsie case oases 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
ne ee CET Te ee ee on 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft. ....:.:......0.00+s000+0er%e- 
Aste PROD OARS... ..068206s 235 cew soe 
Meiies ASAIEION 2.02 ss aisiese myn aa soba cman es 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$209,608 $121,446 57.9 
35,125 28,297 80.6 
$244,733 $149,743 61.2% 
$220 fe 3 ae 
52,585 29,305 Bag 
10,222 11,681 114.3 
24,277 15,992 65.9 
25,998 7,922 30.5 
1,296 546 42.1 
4,828 1,444 29.9 
22,272 10,871 48.8 
15,684 3,267 20.8 
19,314 10,723 55.5 
200 ae ef 
309 
$177,205 $91,751 51.8% 
$164,073 $38,183 23,3 
3,376,299 1,102,179 32.6 
737,366 399,229 54.1 
2,673,683 1,237,912 46.3 
. 24,727 11,536 46.7 
31,823 14,120 44.4 
39,880 13,291 33.3 
65,056 16,663 25.6 
30,404 2,894 9.5 
1,086,421 310,248 28.6 
41,801 10,740 vWf 
29,949 12,115 40.5 
$8,301,482 $3,169,110 38.2% 
$74,199 $16,523 22.3 
14,967 4,025 26.9 
1,284,359 437,776 34.1 
131,698 9.833 75 
1,176,905 411,141 34.9 
7,765 5,754 74.1 
5,740 2,443 42.6 
11,155 5,142 46.1 
6,891 1,430 20.8 
6,837 18 Bs 
1,642 was a: 
425,664 118,213 27.8 
13,806 7,939 57.5 
8,910 3,813 42.8 
$3,170,538 $1,024,050 32.3% 
$47,369 $6,280 13.3 
40,586 24,200 59.6 
533,217 353,035 66.2 
495,161 184,162 37.2 
4,949,579 2,608,599 Li | 
60,975 106,311 174.4 
2.810 2,144 76.3 
14,493 5,706 39.4 
154,999 62,827 40.5 
4.614 2,410 522 
79,128 23,039 29.1 
$6,382,931 $3,378,713 52.9% 
$4 ae ee 
1,646 6,225 378.2 
354,980 208,724 58.8 
70,017 26,038 37.2 
90,731 52,559 57.9 
124,165 76,116 61.3 
614 409 66.6 
2,009 4,592 228.6 
$644,166 $374,663 58.2% 
$1,455 $217 14.9 
312 171 54.8 
467,299 223,855 47.9 
261,646 150,071 57.4 
940,939 633,011 67.3 
890,473 —22,729 rie 
446,374 —59 383 es 
31,245 11,957 38.3 
124,489 37,755 30.3 
146,870 50,262 34.2 
6,407 15,674 244.6 
9,648 1,016 10.5 
$3,327,157 $1,041,877 31.3% 


Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1943 New York State Writings 























Earmed Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
RRNA © AMMEN, 555 05,5) ais dhs 6: hiev ales ecdtareraleia@oonue tages $16,168,690 $9,334,616 57.19, 
American Lumbermens ..................05: 8,301,482 3,169,110 38.2 
American Mutual Liability .................. 6,382,931 3,378,713 52.9 
OS) a en ae ee a cae 6,328,527 3,069,836 485 
Merchants Mutual ...................0e00: 3,896,755 1,521,875 39.1 
Employers Mutual Lia. of Wisconsin........ 3,716,009 2,347,872 63.2 
DantriGeics URINE 5. osccoars Bei oa ele des 2,410,420 1,275,273 52.9 
Public Service Mutual ..................0005 2,366,915 1,335,768 56.4 
Se | a a) a 2,204,214 987,683 448 
Lumber Mutual Casualty ................... 1,846,996 829,094 449 
Greater New York Taxpayers............... 1,778,308 688,715 38.7 
PEROT S PIED oe ees osc nad saw Seam es 1,429,002 577,104 40.4 
Manhattan Mutual Auto .................... 1,346,636 799,290 59.4 
National Grange Mutual .................... 1,247,537 337,504 27.1 
ee ei | at ae a er ea 1,189,840 556,527 468 
Arex Indemnity 
AAO PROMIEY. cic acieiscasied cosets cei eats $6,254 —$2,125 we 
RMON RINE! a5 o-o-saioiearscids » scle'sc!Saretew aise 23,600 14,568 61.7 
WV otumien Ss CMD: acc Sass sc ossenwrepnetdons 70,901 16,919 23.9 
CE ee ns Sain erate eee an peor tene 973 991 101.9 
DUIRIAEe TANG “NEI. cess sies wocewse eed seas 8,612 7,156 83.1 
Reem IE Pere Se a ictate S chata Sara Senay CaaS ots OS 3,525 L272 36.1 
REAGHINONN sis canola sais Galas Vaio wou edae ee eters E517 “De af 
PRU PLIRO HUAIIID EE 5 e555: cc pein se dle biwee Ce Oa 1,718 —21 
Other Prop: Damage-and: Colll.......:.5..<.6+ 566 : 
RB eee criory scicsais scar eras outs Risener $117,666 $38,760 32.9% 
Associated Indemnity 
Auto Liability: ccc os0 20s buku eee raenie oaciem ets $26,491 $21,586 815 
CRS 2a LTE SN a a a 21,597 17,044 789 
WORE S COMD oars csp cde caeoseeees 125,985 85,869 68.2 
PO oeico a oeelr nie a seid oie Dierine a alert ois os 40 ae Ree 
MEAD Gisict tsa chcr trate sth ails Sle eds Ai aie Vierese-loveeie-a di 4,459 2,212 49.6 
Esa fr aie 01 GM oy en 2,914 19,309 45.0 
ASIED: DEOU WOMIMERE coos co isin ist bse wesiesnece 8,557 3,884 45.4 
OO Nass tara t ca Atern ee cians ia artes $230,043 $149,904 65.2% 
Bakers Mutual ‘ 
OP ATRL EY — 5. ies ve Wl aishew, a)dio-wveies Or sino 'o--e 4 $139,132 $34,770 25.0 
WOMENS COMD: Siiss cred disccseeee tei ss 553,669 181,130 32.7 
RONG dete cio sire reed Se Paes RUNING Moe aN en « 17,570 5,002 28.5 
Petal rr oe a srorew aaa toscaeteceameede $710,371 $220,902 31.1% 
Bankers Indemnity ? 
AGB sa Ra Seis SS Reed Sea cone $14,102 $3,032 215 
PR OONERN: so isicicivk.s ne PSR SUNRISE ook be Rese 1,874 2 34.3 
Atite TAaDUIEY: 6.655.545 b toshs a eaew ao Sotto 379,457 178,911 47.1 
Oiher Lia putty: osccicasice os 4 covestoecccetnaty 332,122 86,106 25.9 
WGOtkinen S COMP. i osciie<sdmcanneeeneeeeet 447,072 217,376 48.6 
EN sagas ois Escle Hb sivemioaaindsies'n as Oeees ate —35 suds 
BeBe oes. aire wale cae ca abe cae be setae mI wake —2,093 
Ree nd ie Bee Sao eh cc, tat init d tae ied 56,598 31,087 
Burcilaky antl “TRC. .cs..4ic3. cesSse0s ceincioes 208,138 84,051 
Astor eron, Wamace. cis. 66.5 sisimele sieeve aie 124,410 47,557 
Piety cA CIINSROND oo dS sre cava eee wr tls WE LAC 1,812 572 
Other’ Prop. Damage and ‘Coll... os06.60:66000:%% 7,877 2,908 
MURS create 0% orilstcse ont a eteairy ee ea $1,573,462 $650,114 
Butchers Mutual : 
AMO CHUM, ooo oyed.ca rene Les ae aan eae $164,324 $109,514 
UNO E: TPA EIUOY” s-c' vic. cisco sous etoioss-sleate ake tiareaentans 158,284 50,918 
WWorkmeirs ‘COMID: | 6656.6ss vin cuts prowkens 996,029 373,369 
EEO) IPR Pe ein PRS TRAD aire a ea cea ire 56,469 29,383 
AMMO Pap. WAM AR eo s.s/seieisis sees ota worntslec 50,971 12,154 
PUTS ISIOS, oc cawecy aeos gees baka x Gnks 654 955 
Other Prop. Damage and. Coll, 0.500005... 2,271 811 
OA do ei hace tw te eae es $1,429,002 $577,104 
Car & General 
NOt te fr) ye ong PORT «ake SR RR ee rere $159 pees 
MAURO CESTAUNEN gb, ccitaecvr an staorencsrs’s bieteisit e's 56,001 $45,673 
Other: Deetey ccs sic sah deetnc a bso div cece 20,445 —419 
WOMENS TEORID. 5 ii screldawiiers asisisuewie warner 70,446 38,712 
[EES Ei Se Ae ee et oa ee ieee eee 386 215 
RRC erent cone mente rerio ocubactct oasis 4,659 228 
ee Pe een cer Cy ry renee 3,461 2,556 
Barmiery and TRE ic sicscceoien cheer aveness 6,538 3,433 
MEO TOD: MOMAZE ice sic fececnsoaeae 20,632 6,220 
PRIS RIPEN. 55 iv wos ww 6 o-+ 210.6 oeconeo oes 410 125 
Other Prop. Damage’ and Coll:............... 443 325 
being hore rivet Ace rinse en acten ee $183,580 $97,068 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Liability insurance seems to be in a 
of transition from a series of sep- 


yer1O 

irate limited coverages to one compre- 
hensive coverage, says W. F. Somerville, 
secretary, Saint Paul-Mercury Indem- 
nity Co., in his article, “Casualty Trends” 
in the current issue of the “Saint Paul 
Letter.” 


Mr. Somerville says that liability in- 
surance just grew, like Topsy and that 
as a jiazard of loss from liability be- 


came sufficiently obvious to warrant in- 


surance against it, insurance companies 
developed a policy to cover such a con- 


cy. Today, it seems, he said, that 


tingenc) _it seem t 
this growth of liability insurance might 
better have been accomplished along the 


lines 
ducticn of 


f a single policy; due to the pro- 
many separate coverages, 


each liability policy excluded protection 
within other coverages, on the theory 
that cach coverage should be separate 


and exclusive of all other coverages. 
Advantages of Comprehensive 

Now that the point has been reached 
where separate policies must give way 
to comprehensive coverage, Mr. Somer- 
ville cited the comprehensive general 
liability policy as one of the most for- 
ward steps ever taken by the National 
Sureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
it covers practically all third- 
He listed the advantages 


ers, as 
party hazards. 


of this contract over the former sep- 
arate contracts as follows: 
“(1) All coverage is with one com- 


pany and there is no question of whether 
a company carrying the OL&T or one 


carrying the elevator coverage is re- 
sponsible for the loss. 
“(2) Policies are completely auto- 


matic and, therefore, cover any addi- 
tional hazards without notice to the 
company, with the probable exception of 
contractual liability entered into during 
the policy period. 

“(3) There is only one insuring clause 
for public liability and one for property 
damage, thus eliminating variations that 
are bound to come up in separate insur- 
ing clauses. 

“(4) The application for this type of 
coverage brings to the attention of the 
assured the hazards he may have over- 
looked when buying single type cover- 
age. For example, in making a survey 
for a risk recently, I found that their 





| drivers had been fully trained in admin- 


istering first-aid. The assured had a 


F general public liability policy and also 
an automobile policy but these afforded 





no coverage in case of a malpractice 

claim, which would have been properly 

protected under a comprehensive policy. 
Unknown Hazard 


“On top of all of these advantages, 
there is the unexpected or unforeseen 


| hazard, sometimes called ‘the unknown 


hazard,’ which is fully covered. Some- 
Fone is always thinking of a new way of 


presenting a claim, some recent cases 
being: (a) noise from factory caused 
nervous complaint; (b) foul and abusive 
language caused inferiority complex; (c) 
smoke from factory caused illness, ete. 

“Il should like to point out that a com- 
Prellensive contract should not be en- 
tered into lightly; rating problems are 





Oe difficult in the first place; and when at 

@ the end of the year an adjustment has 

) Overinsurance Definition 

. trinsurance (in A. & H.) exists 

= Wien the total amount of weekly indem- 

— "") or monthly indemnity in the in- 
_ name, including disability bene- 
nt 







n life policies, exceeds his actual 
| income. It also exists when the 
te nsurance is so nearly equal to the 
| income that the temptation might 

) draw insurance instead of salary 
ixes. At what point this temptation 
‘ cannot be set with great accuracy. 
nowever, pretty generally agreed 
the benefits on all policies should 
exceed 75% of earned income, al- 
some companies may issue insur- 
ul _where the benefits of all policies 
cach 80% of the insured’s earned in- 
¢«— “The National Accident Review.” 


Somerville Discusses Casualty Trends 


to be made, there will be more than just 
auditing to do. The assured’s business 
will have to be investigated to ascertain 
what additional hazards have developed 
during the past year and what have 
been eliminated; many firms may find 
that during some sudden expansion, haz- 
ards have developed and if an accident 
had occurred, they would have been 
happy with the coverage, but if no acci- 
dent had occurred to bring the hazard 
to their attention, they would have been 
annoved by the additional premium de- 
veloped.” 


“After the War—What?” 


There may be differing opinions on 
the subject, but it is our thought that 
now is the time to make post-war plans. 
We're not going to recommend any par- 
ticular method; for while country-wide 
conditions may generally be much the 
same, local conditions will prove a guid- 
ing, helpful aid in blueprinting our plans. 

These plans should be made in a spirit 
of determination. We have the compa- 
nies, the experience, the service and the 
product; and with these as implements 
to careful planning, good salesmanship 
and aggressiveness, we should be able 
to cope with any insurance problem.— 
American Surety-New York Casualty 
Cos.’ “Bulletin.” 


The Art of Disturbing 
There are three essential steps to be 
taken in the course of every interview, 
says the “Washington National Review”: 
Relax the prospect (put him at his 
ease); disturb the prospect (a man who 
is satisfied with things as they are is no 
prospect); relieve the prospect (sell 
him). “Most of us,” it says, “are not 
so much poor closers as we are poor dis- 
turbers—and what we ascribe as weak- 
ness in the art of closing is many times 
weakness in the art of disturbing.” 
Surveys create sales! Are you over- 
looking the opportunities afforded by 
survey selling? — “Standard (Accident) 
Service.” 





his book is a 


“BEST-SELLER” 


among insurance men! 


“BEST-SELLER?” Yes, sir! Agents and 
brokers from coast-to-coast say that this 

U. S. F. & G. Graphic Insurance Audit is the 
best tool for selling ... and holding . . . busi- 


ness concerns. Here’s why: 


The Graphic Insurance Audit... 


— is simple, easy to understand, shows a client 
his entire insurance picture at a glance 


— has been proven by years of use in the field, 
is kept constantly up-to-date 


—helps you acquire a client’s entire line of 


coverage 


— builds goodwill and helps keep old clients 


on your books 


— wins you recognition as an insurance coun- 
selor rather than a salesman 


— gives you an opportunity to make regular 


calls 


brokers free 


— is equally successful in selling professional 
men or organizations 


—is furnished to U. S. F. & G. agents and 


Today’s events, bringing new uncertainties and 
tw] 


hazards, increase the demand for insurance. 


Alert insurance men, in meeting the greatest 


opportunities of their careers, are making 


Insurance Audit. 


profitable use of U. S. F. & G.’s Graphic 


U.S. K « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate : 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 





as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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New York State Experience 
; JOHN F. NUBEL, President 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred N u bel Agency, i nc. 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp. 
PS TEE Ee mde Aenea Ok GO ite mere eee | $130 iat 
WT RNY psi so s5asiosesiesnreacbanve pes 99,613 $86,518 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
OE BO er oe aetna eee 94,744 65,362 Telephone: REctor 2-7667 
Seb 6 NOMENDS osecctha cases xcugicwnensd 94,975 75,263 
oe at Aw neh Oia wae ban Meee ewes ET 12,916 —91 
ne A Multiple Line Agency Representing the Following Companies: 
BUTITY BUA LMCI oss s5os055se0 es sce sens 34,029 11,618 
Auto Prop. Damage ..........eeceeeeeeeeees 31,660 11,578 AUTOMOBILE 
Pi AOGUBIOR. cca vesicwiannes tus condos snewes —l Sack 
Other Prop, Damage and Coll.............. 1,522 1,990 Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 
- General Insurance Company of America 
a ee ee $398,855 $256,300 : 
, Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
A nein Indemnity ” 933191 $11,098 Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
PRIRRUE 1 cuisien sniwissadisadieye ssehenoneeenen $33, : 
RII 6 ss se-ckaican voensooraeaaenenands 3,979 3,263 FRANK KELLER, Manager 
Group: Accident and . Health. ..6.0.6.564...- 135,936 82,705 FIRE 
Attio Siaabiiy i405 sanch asa veeaassepuieeons 612,203 269,281 
eee =~ I SPIRE RHE 440,410 141/591 _N.Y. 
Wrerewien s ASOHID:. axiscseran owes eeene sos’ 644,955 216,097 Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y 
PERE sacepacsvcessensenebeernatesbenss 120,931 46,536 Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
—  beLhan Ss uinbe aes aGeeee ees cake eatin wed Be a Country-wide Binding Facilities 
BOGS: su divdensscnencsss sooo tee eeeeeh rawate ,786 20,596 
Burolary and: DECI: os scasasdearsee dase ccs oraee — ALEX KENNEL, Manager 
Aste Prop, DAMGRe sacs 30555005249 Fora sse eves 186,156 2,963 
heblin AMMAN. 5a ap anaecbesSvettencyoncs 3,617 2'204 INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 20,954 7,205 Commerce Insurance Company 
Datlh, edoves iin ccevoneatsciee $2,513,489 $870,216 (through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Citizens Casualty ‘ A, 
estes. SMM sc bsnckicsosobovecee $208,991 $103,828 CERES 5. SOREA. Manages 
iver TAGES, ah sik sis soo ake Gaia op marten on 1,450 36 
WOPNEREACONID): 6.05064s ie coweess seiegeens es —— a CASUALTY 
GHBRS: 5 cGiterrae ver ehes nase tek oouecneeneins 34 ives * ity Com 
Atte: Pros, Dama wes <i <css50sibinsseneaes< 61,055 23,187 Protective Indemnity par 
RO cccuoe os orbs e sae onbaeteuee’ $272,580 127,151 
vw ve 
a en PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
Pitts Mea wcG ab esonr sss brouser swewenie $213,052 $83,484 
OT CF TARDE ic ois sis 0 5 50 arcciownoces Oe aisles 36,475 11,554 
WOTrkMen Ss MOOMID:: a<i.55 disc persewse snubs’ 540,859 246,445 
Add ETDS MRAINOUEs 505 oss0sestaraeasaness 77,216 29,597 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 5,326 876 Consolidated Taxpayers . 
Oper MIBADility 32. «lucie sits sabe hades $902,933 $317,223 35.1 
MOI pavxceskatase orca eeeeanee $872,928 $371,956 42.6% —_—— 
ip tale Agee ar SIR ee $902,933 $317,223 35.1% 
Columbia Casualty { 
Mient a ieedncsonvassshacastiesensweeians’> $11,989 $7,093 59.2 Continental Casualty me 
FRPRIUR pos ocsasuawsosni¥asceeetseme a eheres4 846 529 62.5 CAR At MF, octet oh ce Whrd alae se deis'sscis-dete sta $535,240 $134,747 25.2 
Rit NGDDIEY 0.00 schcevscbuweneeceesebuiya« 198,156 92,026 46.4 Health ......scseeseeeeensseeeseeeeeeeneens 441,093 215,839 48.9 
Ofer BR DUIEY, ..ciicsscrssoanpnaseorasreenses 114,916 87,747 76.4 Group Accident and Health..............4+- 76,505 47,914 62.6 
Workmen’s: Comp. .....cccccccccccccssesecs 153,299 88,617 57.8 Auto Liability ............scesececeeeeeeeees 497,539 190,961 384 
MRSTLGAING, Stents a ios wayside bw tb loparm ereioinia sieie a '6 36,337 13,778 37.9 Oper Ey So siciinio's aiinop Gee ee arinaewe ae 456,291 106,495 23.3 
SiO Ey icnieped ain b.c-b sv ses esse beste unaec ies 61,250 —123,113 gia Workmen’s Comp. ...........seseeeeeeeeees 690,767 292,399 42.3 
AROS cb O bs Sh ied sabe RA em Ree ROR RAINS ENO’ 11,728 oe =; — FSS ee we Uncle nae e wet ee Lele alsaieee > aT. ae 45.5 
Burglz Bind) SURGIES cctieuwss ccasvcarsiesoes 43,729 14,474 33. IDR EY) o ston oie dite nsatoictaere vsloioi sale eressaieieyiroures sles A t AS) 
Bolles’ Ree Tas Ske hih eaewieius spe ebeuNe 9,466 1,910 20.2 WRRES cocci Gdsbasdn tine tee ences anauhans tne B24 oo. a 
RIRTNENS,. * 3555 sdlae cassie seasdpasaes SoRsseS 10,179 —1,127 ae Burglary Bards HIER occa retards avec casters 8,43 f 3. 
Re OP NOD: MPRINABE i.0:i56iks os cce eda revavsewes 62,032 21,369 34.4 Boiler 1.0... cece eee cence ese c eee eeeeeeneeenees 7,550 2,485 32.9 
Ais ASOBIO Ds vrs vines Hines eyes awesesmesies 1,200 121 10.1 Machinery n3 eee ta cea are pre wae 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 4,404 1,926 43.7 Auto a. AMAQC. se see cece eres eeeeees 578 8 305 Br 
NE iin ckktiaeres dix ieccnernsbeeenees 1,002 397 39.6 Auto Collision .......ssseesseceeeesceeceens 79 32s 44.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 12,603 6,747 53.5 
MED cds cunekcenaceansdiawtiayes $720,533 211,362 ro, Alam | gd Ct aA ee rE SE ry 70,168 125,443 178.8 
Commercial Casualty F P BG Ea cre cise vere les aia wlda anova piace $3,459,802 $863,636 25.0% 
I ota a rieake er essins ei epal beee wees $141,337 $47,325 33.5 , 
DE: otliencitvereteukdniess $s kvesnentchstek 105,427 42,588 40.4 Eagle Indemnity sis a aig Pe 
Group Accident and Health.............0+++ 507,559 416,296 82.0 ere aga Lene ne nae eeeneeeeteae teen receeeee $ oe vd $ 1306 
ee errr tt 434,720 294,886 67.8 Health .....0+.00e0. a eel cap Fern ~e 
OR ECR e ene = 242,176 119,771 49.4 Group Accident and Health................. 2, : 
WORMED CHMOD. 605s sc sssassiwnssonevaces 214,198 138,527 64.7 Auto Liability .......-sseeeeee eee e ence eee e es 559,640 234,706 jo 
SE 2 ac nlo in cine sx0veccens teneciokoanees 5,555 1,262 22.7 Other Liability ....-..+-seeseeeee ees yee ve coon 440,624 154,024 Sy 
NEL noscluedesnwk ss soaerseubabec dogmas 18,161 —47,486 ee Workmen’s Comp. .....++-+++++ 640,720 388,258 oe 
REE EEE RE PETES MNS 36,950 15,003 40.6 Fidelity ............ceeseeeeeeenereeeeeeeeees 29,714 7,293 24.5 
eee ok “eee ee ane 71,516 25,307 35.4 SUEY cs eecceeceeeeceeececeeeeeencseeenee 14,113 —4,876 ‘ome 
Atte Pri: DORMARE «6 i006 knee eens negine<os 112,182 61,420 54.7 Glass ....cescsseccceccccccecececensecscceees 57,157 25,313 <A 
CONE os coxekecececceneacnaautle’ 885 590 66.7 Burglary and Theft..............s0+seeeeees 198,890 69,695 — 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll SP ee et San hs 4,649 7,643 164.4 Boiler TTR CET TS POUL Ty oe pris ae 407 
RPIAEE doc kutcrciecsae be Sen bus tases Meese 251 xy shes NIA. cle ccture sickest ofa raieis cls jesis Sue lelelaniee nis sigiere 24,36 5,054 4 : 
Auto ena WDRAAW Es sense sina cian ate cues a4 he 
5 Aouipb asses sion ena eeeee ees 1,895,566 1,123,132 59.2% Auto Collision .......seceeees sees eeeeeeceees ; < ue 
7 $ $ Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 29,356 8,274 8.2 
Connecticut Indemnity ——— 
frre, P5571 lr ae ee eee rere re ae $15,420 $3,577 23.2 AL cata recaie irae Veneta $2,212,754 $975,425 1.1% 
ING oceacnes nnanendicrsvsiionsesns 6,359 2.377 37.4 : ea 
SV ORIEN 8 MOOIND,: ssisa s xs.'asisien ce beans % Sees 6,066 578 95 Electric Mutual Liability is 
CARD La Ns obaties pa sascuwephonee oes oes 818 290 35.5 Auto Liability .......:.eeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeees $9,484 $651 = 
Barry OH THEI. vieiecs sce 8s 35.4 6oslnne'ee as 5,311 419 7.9 Other Liability s pictpeclensts sioleintersneah ae wurcromgiaets 16,918 565 i 
AGG FIOD OMMIARR:S | is onan. cPasdeubousataets 5,130 2,321 45.2 MV OPEMICR BEGIID) 55a Viewsneseaea somes 13,226 3,645 a 
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‘Listen — The Women” 





Five Women, Wives of Local Agents, Answer the Question 


By Jennie Sue Daniel 


and His Country in Wartime?” 


The title to this piece stems from the new radio program conducted on Sunday 
nights in the face of stiff competition—it has gone over because its panel is made 
up of women of attainment whose thoughts contribute to the general welfare. 

In asking the question, “what contribution does the local agent make to the 
well-being of his community and his country in wartime” to these five women, The 
Eastern Underwriter was not undertaking one of those cross-sections of opinion 
now prevalent or trying to get the “average” reaction. These five women are not 
average; they are super. They are the type of women who should be a gs Each 
one in her separate star has set her own goal and is working toward it. Each one has 
adjusted her own life to war conditions—all at considerable sacrifice— each one is 
making her own contribution and each one has a deep understanding of the social 
significance of the insurance business and is proud of the part her husband plays 
in it. Insurance to them is not so much a question of how much does it bring in, 
but rather, what does it give? All five of these women while not in the insurance 
business are distinctly of it. They believe in it and in its future. 

Positions in Communities 


Geographical distribution had no part in the selection of these five women to 
answer The Eastern Underwriter’s question; it just happens that two are from the 
East and three from the Middle West. They were hand-picked because of their own 
established positions in their communities. They are: Mrs. David A. North, whose 
husband is president of North’s Insurance Agency, New Haven, Conn., and imme- 
diate past president of the National Association of Insurance Agents; Mrs. Roy A. 
Duffus, wife of the secretary of the James Johnston Agency, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Lorren Garlichs, wife of the head of the agency of Lorren Garlichs & Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Mrs. Arthur B. Dunbar, whose husband heads his own agency at Omaha, Neb., 
and Mrs. Dudley F. Giberson, whose husband, manager of the Giberson Insurance 
Agency at Alton, IIl., is now in the Army. 

Ideas Vary Widely 

The ideas of these five women vary widely when it comes to 

situation. For example, Helen North and Lois Duffus, the two who 
(Continued on Page 28) 


Sees Character Building of Youth as 


Most Vital Extra-Curricular Activity 
By Helen D. North 


facing the war 
have gone in 


I might classify Dave's activities as 
curricular and extra-curricular, Those 
falling in the former category, would 
naturally be very similar to those of 
Mr. Average Fire Insurance Agent, 
which are definitely too numerous to 
recite in detail here, but which include 
such things as establishing and main- 
taining an office; acquiring and holding 
a good clientele; answering the phone 


in the wee sma’ hours to “bind” a line 
for someone who may be unaware of 
the passage of time and be _ totally 


ignorant of the fact that all good souls 
should go to bed at a respectable hour; 
adjusting losses which have “just oc- 
curred,” or at least setting the wheels 
in motion for the proper and satisfac- 
tory adjustment of losses; getting home 
“dead tired” after a day of constant 
interruptions, eating a quick supper and 
dashing off to the “extra-curricular” 
activities on the schedule. 

In the case of the agent whom I know 
best, the latter follows a program pretty 
much like this: Monday—Boy Scouts 
(which, in the spring, generally means 
that the old man gets himself all worn 





vase ‘ “ee American Agency Bulletin 
out playing baseball, spraining a finger, 
or getting Charley-horse in little-used MRS. DAVID A. NORTH 
muscles); Tuesday—Rotary; Wednes- 
day—Masons a attempt to “Snitch” the gram, one might say, “Well, how in the 
alternate Wednesdays for purely social name of all that’s good and holy does 
fraternizing with our friends); Thurs- that contribute to the uplift of the 
day—choir rehearsal; Friday—any other country?” And I hope I'm _ broad- 


been worked in 
day at the office, 
with an occasional scout hike thrown 
in for good measure; Sunday—Church 
and back to the office to check the next 
week’s 


which hasn’t 
Saturday 


meeting 
as yet; 


minded enough to appreciate the point 
of view of those agents who serve end- 
lessly and tirelessly on ration boards 
who might fail to appreciate the ‘‘con- 
tribution” of my agent. 

work. My belief is that the future of our 
How Program Contributes country is largely dependent upon its 
In glancing hastily over such a pro- youth, and if this nation is to survive 








God it may, then that youth 
must be physically fit, mentally alert 
and morally straight, and for that rea- 
son I feel that the program which Dave 
pursues is completely defensible, justi- 
fiable and most worth-while. 

Just here, shall we say, enters the 
scout program. Character-building is 
vital, if the United States is to become 
the nation we hope it may, and the 
character of the scoutmaster is naturally 
reflected in that of the boys in his care. 
After all, character isn’t something like 
a cloak which we can put on or take 
off at will, but rather it is something 
which grows with us and is a part of 
ourselves. 

In Times of Stress 

In times of great stress, it has been 
noted in many stories coming out of 
the war theatres, the young men and 
women in the armed forces have turned 


and please 


“What Contribution Does the Agent Make to His Communit. 


to God as a source of great strengi 
and courage. It may be that out ©: 
the turmoil of war will come a dee}. 
reverence and a definite return to be 
ter Christian living. While all insurance 
agents, I believe, can and do contribui: 
financially to the operating expenses ©} 
a church, the really hard part con 
in giving of ourselves, and of giving tlic 
time which seems so precious on Su 
day and of which there always seenis 
to be so little for leisure. Although, as 
a wife, I am prone to begrudge the 
‘time consumed in choir rehearsals, both 
my own and Dave’s, I know that both 
of us are contributing to the well-being 
of our country in assisting the church 
to do its share in maintaining a sense 
of normalcy in the Christian life of the 
community. 

What is to be expected from mem 

(Continued on Page 27) 


Agent as Guide, Philosopher, Friend, 
To Wives of Community’s Men at War 


W. Garlichs 


By Elizabeth 


Before the war I had always con- 
sidered that an alert and enterprising 
insurance agent led about as active and 
busy a life as was humanly possible, 
but compared with the demands upon 
his time which the past two years have 
added, his former responsibilities now 
seem fairly light. 

Probably the most 
which the agent has been doing to 
aid the war effort has been the oft- 
repeated and detailed inspection of de- 
fense plants for the purpose of fire and 
accident prevention, Many trips through 
various plants have been necessary in 
order to aid in the protection of ma- 
terials and buildings vitally necessary 
to the prosecution of the war. And the 


important job 


agents, along with the field men and 
special inspectors for the companies 
have been more than generous with 


their time and efforts along this line. 
Knowledge of Salesmanship 

Of especial value to his community 
recently has been the insurance agent’s 
knowledge of salesmanship. It has been 
to him that local authorities have turned 
for aid in putting over Red Cross, war 
chest and war bond drives. Ration 
boards and price panels have appealed 
to him for help because of his ability 
for organization. 

Only recently, during a price check 
survey of several hundred grocery stores 
in our community it was an insurance 
agent who, quickly and efficiently al- 
located to each one of the fifty women 
price panel assistants certain stores 
which were as nearly as possible in their 
own neighborhoods, thus enabling them 
to make the survey without having to 
cover too much territory. 

Agents because of their special quali- 


fications are being constantly called 
upon to do extra work like this «for 
their communities and are responding 


most graciously to these demands which 
have greatly increased during the war. 
Agent as Personal Counselor 

But the role which the insurance 
agent is called upon to play most often 
and with the greatest amount of help- 
fulness to the individual is that of per- 
sonal counselor to the many women 





MRS. LORREN W. GARLICHS 


who have been left to carry on alon 


‘ while their husbands or other male rela 


tives are in the service. First of all, of 
course, comes his duty as a good insur 
ance man in advising them from ng 
to time as to their insurance needs 1 
order to protect themselves from eco 
nomic loss. But aside from all claims 
upon his time which are directly con 
nected with his business, there are man) 
others which come to him daily becaus: 
of his reputation for being a good busi 
ness man and an intelligent citizen. 
He is consulted by many women wli 
are confused about details of making 
out their income taxes. He is asked t 
collect rent on the furnished houses o} 
women whose husbands are overseas 
and who have left town themselves fo1 
the duration. An army nurse asks his 
assistance in routing her to her train- 
ing camp in the quickest and most con- 
venient way. In fact, as far as I can 
see, any dependable insurance agent to- 
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day could give Dorothy Dix a run for 
her money were he to enter into direct 
conipetition with her with the idea of 
vetting paid for all.the advice which 
he has been called upon to give so freety 
upor “such varied matters, 


Hats off, then, to the insurance agents 


of the 


friends 


are 


They 


acquaintances, 


serving 
their 
with 


country. 
and com- 
and their country 


intelligence and courage and are 


munities eager- 
ness, 
surely doing their part in making a fine 
contribution to the total war effort. 


How One Family Meets War Situation 
Through Combined Efforts of Three 


B y Barbara Giberson 


In the relatively short space of time 
that |'ve known Dudley—a little over 
five vears—he has constantly been con- 
tributing his time and energy to this 
community and to the country in gen- 
eral through his many civic interests 
and | rough the insurance field. 

During the past two years when in- 
darts n seemed almost daily imminent, 
he had been considering ways and 


means to cut down the time lost in hts 
agency and many other agencies in 
their regular operations and he became 
an amateur efficiency expert in a field 
which efficiency experts haven’t yet 
touched. Many of his discoveries and 
plans he has passed on to insurance 
agents from time to time. In these 
years of depleted staffs some of his sug- 
should have value, and _ will 
of service after the war. 


gestions 
also be 


Does Proof-Reading 


The writing-up state is where I 
usually come in—to proof-read for spell- 


ing, grammar and clarity. I am the 
“average student,” so to speak. If an 
idea makes sense to me it certainly will 
to any insurance man with any ex- 
perience. 


Dudley believes in giving a high stand- 
ard of service, so at times I believe I 
know what a doctor’s wife lives through 
—missing at dinner parties, late home 
at night, long, mysterious telephone con- 
versations. These are not regular events 
of course, but serve to strengthen pub- 
lic confidence in insurance companies 
and their agents. 

The office has always been coopera- 
tive with community and Red Cross 
projects, giving time and talent in many 
financial drives and Civilian Defense ac- 
sen This has been largely due to 

Dudley’s interest. 

_Dudley is now in the service of Uncle 
San, having left the office well-organ- 


Mrs. Dudley F. Giberson and Sons, 
Melbourne (left) and Dudley, Jr. 


ized under the able direction of his 
mother, Mrs. J. A. Giberson. She is fol- 
lowing his most recent plan and guide 


for carrying on an insurance business 
which, in booklet form and for sale, is 
called “The Management ““ _Manage- 
ment Transition Plan.” She is doing a 
splendid job on the business al while 
we at hgme keep up the family front 
and try ‘to maintain the morale of all 
concerned. 

We have two boys, “Mel,” 3%, and 
“Gibby,” or Dudley, Jr, 1%. As yet 
they have shown no tendencies toward 


insurance, but we have hopes. 


Child’s Query “Mom Are You There” 
Finds Echo in Agent’s War Service 


By Haxel R. Dunbar 


In retrospection, we recall the numer- 


ous times, when we, as children, burst 
into the house after school with that 
Inquiring call, “Mom, are you there?” 
repeating it as often as was necessary 


to receive the familiar answer from the 
bases ent, attic, kitchen, sewing room 
or tie sitting room, “Yes, darling, here 
| Immediately all doubts and fears 
an erplexities of the day faded away 
int ‘significance with that reassuring 
response. From no one else—the hired 
sitl, ‘he washer-woman, the dressmaker, 
a Div sister, a big brother, or a maiden 
tun'—-was a response quite as reassur- 
ng (o bewildered childhood. 

a3, from all parts of this troubled 
™ many young men and women in 


ismed forces are anxiously calling 
the miles to their wives and 
Mothers, “Mom, are you there?” con- 
dent, even-as they call, that the answer 
© in the affirmative. They are con- 

too, that their loved ones are 





protected in the sanctity of their homes 
by our American way of life, and that 
their financial security is safeguarded by 
the great multiple line insurance com- 
panies, whose representatives from the 
president down to the individual local 
agent are ready at all times to give 
them expert advice in bringing about 
a feeling of security. Never is this feel- 
ing of security more essential than in 
time of war. 
Alert to Challenge 

In providing this security, the local 
insurance agent must be alert to the 
challenge of rapid change, including re- 
placement costs of buildings, stocks and 
machinery, homes and their contents, 
and equally rapid changes in personal 
living conditions, transportation, produc- 
tion and manufacturing. To augment this 
alertness, the local agent must be fam- 
iliar with all sources of insurance infor- 
mation’ and other business news. Like- 
wise, He must keep in touch with his 


their 





associates in his chosen field) through 
conventions and more informal meetings. 

With limited manpower, time and 
energy for the fulfillment of these duties 
pertaining to their business, we the 
wives of local insurance agents marvel 
and sometimes quake, at their extensive 
participation in church, civic and war- 
time activities. As board members of 
their churches, they are very active in 
furthering the important mission of the 
church. 

Their civic interests include Commu- 
nity Chest campaigns, membership in 
their Chambers of Commerce which re- 
quires attendance at committee meet- 
ings of the various divisions. Noon-day 
luncheon clubs in which they often 
serve as officers or directors, and Asso- 
ciations of Credit Men who welcome 
the opportunity of hearing outstanding 
speakers on the subject of insurance and 


credit. Wartime activities include Red 
Cross and war bond campaigns, night 
Army air patrol, bomber and ammuni- 
tion production, all of which we hope 
are assuring Victory and an_ early 
Peace. 
Agents in Uniform 

Many local agents have willingly 

donned the uniform of their country 


and are engaged in full time service. 
One of these, a Lieutenant-Colonel, was 
heard to remark not long ago, “I am 
as separated from the insurance busi- 
ness as if I had never been a part of 
t.” Another, a Captain of a battalion at 
the time Bataan surrendered, and now 
a prisoner of war in Japan, in a recent 
Tokio broadcast of a recorded a 

his parents, sent his greetings to his 









MRS. ARTHUR B. DUNBAR 
former associates in the insurance 
business. 

Thus, out of the wartime has come a 
deeper appreciation of the value of in- 
surance in the winning of the war, and 
consequently, a wider acceptance by 
the local insurance agent of his respon 
sibility in this respect, and also in the 


solution of future problems arising from 
Peace. 


Family Geared 100% to War Effort 
Will Not Relax Till Victory Comes 


By Lois C. Duffus 





Mrs. Roy A. Duffus and Sons, Roy A. Jr. (left) and James 


In time of war the best public rela- 
tions work an insurance man can do is 
something that pertains directly to the 
war effort and which does not have a 
selfish interest. Because of that fact, 
Roy is working about a hundred hours 
each month as Community Service Mem- 
ber of the Monroe County War Price 
and Rationing Board, and as Chairman 


of the Durable Goods Panel in the 
board. That is the portion of the board 
that rations 1942 model private cars 
(what there is left of them!); shoes, 
rubber boots, bicycles and stoves. 

It means several hours of his time 


each day at the rationing board includ- 
ing a daily ten-minute radio broadcast 
five days a week which he must write, 
and give at_5:30 p. m. Mondays through 
Fridays. He has just reached the 310th 
program and must be running dry by 
now! He also gives the daily rationing 
news to the two local newspapers and 


calls at home each 
has to eat dinner 
stand many 


answers many phone 
evening, in fact, he 
served on the telephone 
evenings ! 

Look Forward to Victory 


This has been going on since 
ago last fall and is just one more 
for our looking forward eagerly 
day of victory! Roy, Jim (age 16) and | 
see one another at mealtimes and that 
is about all, and about two evenings a 
week he goes out to talk on rationing 
at some club or church. It IS a hectic 
life, but we are glad that he can do it. 

Insurance men are fortunate (or are 
they?) in that their time is flexible. 
They can make business calls at odd 
times and thus have time during the 
day for such volunteer work as Roy is 
doing. | suspect that when the story ts 
told we shall find that many insurance 


(Continued on 27) 
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for that 
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Writing Trip Accident Business Calls for 
Money, Nerve and 21-Carat Rabbit’s Foot 


By J. Roy W. Barrette 


Partner, Parker & Co., New York and Philadelphia 


Travel accident insurance written by individual companies is one of the new 
trends this year in the casualty business, and two companies to date have taken the 
step, Continental Casualty and Indemnity Co, of North America. Because of the 
many hazards of the land, air and sea, and the extent of the coverage, “we insure 


you anywhere, any time,” the experience is being watched carefully as an index to 


post-war insurance expansion. 


article, partner in an internationally 


In a somewhat 
known 


facetious vein the author of this 
aviation insurance office, gives a 


sizeup of the underwriting considerations in writing trip accident business. He 
minces no words in saying that the going will be tough, that the underwriter must 
possess courage, nerve and optimism plus “a 2l-carat rabbit’s foot.” The problems 
are many but “they can and must be met when the need arises if we are to provide 


American insurance for Americans no matter where they may be.” 


follows: 


At the outset, let me suggest that if 
you are an old-line manually operated 
accident underwriter, you had better 
have a cardiograph taken before you 
think about entering the trip accident 
business as it is written today, and as it 
must continue to be written after the 
war. Practically everything you must do 
is exactly what your normally conserva- 
tive and successful underwriter thinks 
that he should not do. You must be will- 
ing and able to write a $250,000 line as a 
perfectly normal matter. You must be 
prepared to do it right now, not tomor- 
row or in a week from now, after you 
have had the F.B.L, the Gestapo and the 
OGPU go through every detail of the 
man’s life to decide whether he is a 
potential suicide. 

Insurance Anywhere, Any Time 

You must rejoice, not decline, when a 
particularly hazardous and unmeasurable 
exposure is offered. You may be per- 
mitted to breathe a little hard, but that 
is all, when you learn that ten or a dozen 
of your assureds are going to fly the 
Atlantic in the same airplane. You must 
be prepared to offer a policy which con- 
tains practically nothing in addition to 
the fifteen standard provisions except 
“we insure you anywhere, any time.” 

In brief, to write this business you 
must have a lot of money, plenty of 
nerve, a 2l-carat rabbit’s foot and a per- 
sonal familiarity with world geography. 

The world today is full of people, 
many of them important people, anxious 
to get from here to there. That travel 
carries with it certain inescapable haz- 
ards is axiomatic, and these people know 
it and want to insure against it. There- 
fore, this form of protection does not 
have to be “sold” in the usually accepted 
sense of the word. The fact is most 
people are so accustomed to having 
American insurance companies refuse to 
write any risk on which there appears 
to -be very much likelihood of paying a 
claim that they do not believe the pro- 
tection can be purchased “except per- 
haps at Lloyd’s.” The agent’s problem, 
therefore, is not one of selling so much 
as one of telling. 

Government Employes Good Prospects 

Large industrial concerns are of course 
good prospects, as most of them have 
employes abroad and travelling, and it 
has become customary to provide acci- 
dent insurance for these individuals in 
addition to whatever workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits they might be entitled to. 
As a matter of fact, the Government has 
usually approved as a cost item under a 
Government contract the premium for 
such accident insurance not in excess of 
$10,000 principal sum per individual. 

Government employes and officials are, 
of course, excellent prospects as are 
members of all of the professions, par- 
ticularly engineers and technicians, These 
men in their travels abroad are exposed 
to the normal hazards of land, air and 
sea travel, as well as war risk, and they 
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welcome the opportunity to purchase in- 
surance. 

Certain of the hazards of today, war 
being the most obvious, will cease when 
peace comes again, but what we term 
“normal” travel risks will continue and 
will always be an appropriate subject for 
insurance. While the number of people 
travelling today is high, it is but a drop 
in the bucket compared to those who 
will go abroad after the war. Perhaps 
one of the most important by-products 
of this immense conflict has been the 
shrinkage of world space, particularly 
through the medium of the airplane, un- 
til today England, Russia and the Pacific 
Islands’ are all less than a day’s journey 
from the U. S. A. 

We see in the press every day refer- 
ence to the scramble for post-war air 
control, and while we may not know its 
outcome in some respects, we do. know 
that there is going to be a tremendous 
post-war air traffic. Americans are in- 
veterate travelers. The thing that has 
kept thousands of them at home in the 
past has been, not the cost of a trip 
abroad, but the lack of available time. 


Facility of Post-war Air Travel 


After the war this will all be changed, 
and it will be possible to leave one’s 
home in the afternoon, breakfast in Lon- 
don or Paris, and spend the next after- 
noon on the porch of Shepherd’s Hotel 
in Cairo, or fishing in a Norwegian fiord. 
In addition to this purely pleasure 
travel, there will in the immediate post- 
war years be literally thousands of per- 
sons travelling and residing abroad dur- 
ing the reconstruction interval. All of 
these are potential purchasers of Ameri- 


can accident insurance. America, 
whether she likes it or not, is going to 
become more involved in international 


affairs, and the sooner American under- 
writers get away from the attitude that 
beyond Hoboken lies Hell, the better 
off are they going to be. 

It is true that post-war accident insur- 


ance is not going to be all roses, by 
neither is anything else which is worth- 
while. Just in order to paint in a ttle 
of the dark side of the picture, let i; be 
remembered that there will be aircraft 
flying over long distances with from 10) 
to 200 passengers, or more. The poten- 
tial catastrophe hazard in such a si(ua- 
tion is worthy of a little thought. Per. 
haps it has already been given a ‘‘ttle 
thought by those gentlemen who, a few 
years ago, casually extended the sor- 
mally domestic accident policy without 
charge to cover flying anywhere in the 
world over regular airlines, subject only 
to the 300 mile overwater limitation. ~ 


There will doubtless be other problems 
come up from time to time, but they can 
and must be met when the need arises 
if we are to provide American insurance 
for Americans no matter where hey 
may be, : 


Radio Results of Large N. Y. Agency 


Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., Schenectady, Features News Com- 


mentator Jim Healey; Listeners Urged to Send for Clever 
Booklet “This Is Healey, Really”; Thousands Do 


One of the best agency public rela- 
tions jobs in the upstate New York terri- 
tory is being done by Ter Bush & 
Powell, Inc., well-known Schenectady in- 
surance office which is successfully mer- 
chandising insurance by means of the 
radio plus newspaper advertising, direct 
mail and personal follow-ups. Its pres- 
ent program “on the air” centers around 
Col. Jim Healey who is not only an able 
news commentator but has a high popu- 
larity rating and a persuasive sales ap- 
proach. He broadcasts for Ter Bush & 
Powell, “Inc., three evenings a week 
from 6 to 6:15 p. m., and as a surefire 
method of producing results the agency 
offers a cleverly prepared booklet en- 
titled “This Is Healey, Really.” 

This booklet, written by George Mal- 
colm-Smith of the Travelers’ publicity 
staff, is based on the intimate personal 
life of a radio commentator but also 
contains subtle but forceful arguments 
as to the need for insurance protection 
of all types. William Aydelotte, CLU, 
vice president of Ter Bush & «Powell, 
Inc., says the general response to this 
booklet offer has been very gratifying 
and that many thousands of copies have 
been distributed. The objective cur- 
rently is to develop casualty insurance. 


Social Security Tieup 


Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., is probably 
one of the few insurance agencies which 
has successfully used the radio over a 
period of many years, tying up its pro- 
gram with newspaper and direct mail 
advertising. An advertising agency, 
Leighton & Nelson of Schenectady, pre- 
pares the broadcasts in close cooperation 
with Vice President Aydelotte and other 
officers of the agency. 

One of the most productive campaigns 
for business put over with the aid of 
radio was for new life insurance business 
based on the simple question, “What do 
vou know about your Social Security:?” 
Col. Jim Healy raised this question on 
every program, asked his listeners if they 
knew just what their benefits would be 
under the Social Security setup, and fur- 
ther, invited them to write him if they 
would like to know the answer. He 
promised that he personally would send 
them the desired information upon re- 
ceipt of a letter or postcard, 

The results were gratifying. In a very 
short time thousands of requests for 
this information were received. Each in- 
quiry was answered by a form letter on 
Jim Healey’s stationery, giving as much 
helpful, general information as was pos- 
sible. He offered to give specific an- 
swers to fit individual needs if they 
would send data as to their age and de- 
pendants, etc. A little form was en- 
closed with his letter so that they could 
forward such data with minimum of 


trouble, and a good many of these forms 
were returned. 

Vice President Aydelotte advises that 
these inquiries made an invaluable pros- 
pect list for Ter Bush & Powell and re- 
sulted in a good deal of tangible busi- 
ness. Even where the prospects were 
not resultful, or where it was impossible 
to follow them up, the agency felt thiat 
the tangible reactions between the po- 
tential customer and its own organiza- 
tion was well worth the expenditure and 
effort. 


Healey’s Work Without Worry 


Philosophy 
Using smart sales psychology, the 
booklet “This Is Healey, Really” is 


based on Col. Jim Healey’s ability to 
work without worry. It is stressed that 
“through all his manifold activities, Jim 
Healey moves calmly, casually—almost 
serenely. There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing that could bother Healey, really.” 
Then comes the insurance tieup: 
“What’s the secret? Well, it’s this: 
Jim Healey never does his own worry- 
ing. He has an Official Worrier to do it 
for him. If he were hurt in an accident, 
this Official Worrier would step in and 
pay his medical expenses and give him 
a weekly income as long as he was d(is- 
abled—for the rest of his life, if neces- 
sary. If some ambitious microbe were to 
invade the Healey hulk, said Official 
Worrier would apply cold compresses in 
the form of cold cash to soothe the 
fevered brow. ... If his home were bur- 
glarized, or even if he were held up on 
the street, his O.W. would make good 
the loss. If his car were involved in a 
highway mishap, the same O.W. would 
provide the financial responsibility re- 
quired of ‘him should someone be in- 
jured or some one’s property damaged. 
If someone should be injured on_ his 
property and suit brought against him, 
the good old O.W. would be there to 
discharge his legal liability... .” ; 
In the closing paragraph the secret 0! 
O.W.’s identity is revealed. His name ts 
Insurance, and Jim Healey is a great 
believer in Insurance. Says the copy i 
part: “He has learned that worry kills, 


but Insurance kills worry. It’s a won- 
derful feeling to be fully insured... to 
possess protection in case of unpre ict- 
able adversity ... to be able to say, ‘No 
matter what happens, I’ve made «de- 


,” 


quate provision. 





I have no fault to find with Goy:rn- 
ment supervision or regulation which 
from time to time we have recogn zed 
as a necessity, but I believe that ‘oth 
Business and Government have (ell 
places in our economic system and the 
two must be kept apart. The work 0! 
the Federation is to maintain the sep.ta- 
tion of Government and_ Business. 


W. H. Lucas, Le Roy, N. Y., president, 
Insurance Federation of New York. 


Siibius seek iedaedeaeemeeeee 


Nae 
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WE'VE BEEN CALLED THE ALL-AMERICAN FAMILY 


BECAUSE — We believe in our future, and the American future . .. We buy only what 
we need, and make our old things last . . . We've paid off our debts and cleaned up 
the mortgage . . . We stay under ceiling prices . .. We buy war bonds, and keep them. 


You see — we have a plan for the future — 


John is fighting to preserve our future. We work and save, for our war and our 
peace. When the war is over, we will have our bonds, money that will fulfill all our 
plans. John can finish college . . . We can modernize our home . . . Tom and 
Betty can choose training for their favorite professions . . . Mother can get the fur 
coat that she’s gone without . . . Father can have freedom from financial strain. 


So we're glad, in spite of war and worries, because we stand together and look ahead. 
Our country is behind us, and we're behind our country. That's why our future is safe. 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


Organiz: 18655 Orgamzed 1852 
FIRE- MARINE: yi SURETY oe ss 

The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Organized 1853 Organized 1906 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonized 1866 Organized 1874 

The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Organized 1870 Organized 1909 


NS U R AWC E Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
* * * * HOME OFFICE - 10 PARK PLACE + NEWARK, NEW JERSEY * * * * 


Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 


120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Tcronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York, New York 404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 


BUY MORE BONDS --AND KEEP THEM 
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PETROS Gao oes b Kein si ness So oie Ooe ty $221 $293 132.6 EOS LT a IE RANE re ARTO OUUITOOe 501,450 —8,778 Stes 
Piety ARRON, ci RGckSs ides eiaaesaHienss 231,526 127,503 55.1 SPUN SR eared vs Saree: alata ieee resis ecu ees 770 385 50.0 
thee HARDING ois i ovis 80555 ideh5% sv aR0seer 148,308 101,203 68.2 
Warnes: TOON, 65560008 05%003 enn ee eee 7,966 1,359 17.1 MMe soa. Sette dichidsete soa $1,834,645 $599,095 32.7% 
Fidelity .......seeeeeeeeeece cere eneeeeeneens 155,870 16,733 10.7 
RIT: sssc dene sveounissss dene Mearawleuntewas 16,832 1,830 10.9 Lumber Mutual Casualty 
G1aSS sees eee gee eset et tree teen eee e een ee ens 26,644 12,395 OS -) AMMEN csc fos eS as Sete cw nl eos $115,235 $53,281 46 2 
surglary and Theft.........6.-00eeseeeeeees 110,212 54,128 WO) A ii ener av isan ncesniorwes 114,724 46,257 40.3 
~ared a ee baa sas Ware eestgee RRR bs BN a ae 28.8 oe ae. Pines Lia ere tat Avan hrs ~~ bers me 
d oO OLNISION wccccccsvece steerer cesses eenes — pre Aut ) r Re one eeey eee ee ee : 3,0° Ge 
Other Prop, Damage and Coll............... 1,197 136 114 Auto i A ARAN O 681 173 25.4 
Total $771,517 $336,774 7% Other Prop. Damage and Coll. .......:....6...0i.1s 17,713 105 6 
RL Ko iced eethe eae weeGNes Caeaes a II90,// 3.4% 
Hudson Mohawk Mutual Total Trrerrrrerr eee tee ee $1,846,996 $829,094 44.9% ; 
OEE LARD © ice ss boos o980's sae acbgeabeand $3,613 $13,666 378.2 ; 
PUSHES SONIDO). is0005S bold seescatesa sine 539,986 300,707 55:7 Mennemen meneetaned 
Daher Peon Knees ond Coll 52 AGEOAIIGUUIEY: Puc uetioee nee coe hese tae vit $1,117,482 $708,170 63.4 : 
ad watieisaiie diet tls da x soaks Sach Auto Prop) Damages. esos cave <x POtNe ners 229,154 91,120 39.8 
PRS ou co oeetieter develo $543,651 $314,373 57.8% SL er OS Tee ome tae $1,346,636 $799,290 59.4% 
Indemnity Company of N. A. 
ABUSE. scpanch causes carweptanseckebsuban $131,992 $29,124 22.1 Manufacturers Casualty a 
PEOOMEE,: c:c55so yon cease babi ewes eanseeeeeoe.s 15,376 6,210 40.4 MID iy Seti ins oie orc orsiniate stale San ernloig Boi $34,988 $10,675 30.5 
RU ENG kxasinnsnanpttnnenencentivenies 739,558 235,393 ee rrr eee 24 da Bat i 
Ce NS Vin Go siiss cab oSeRRSSD EA Soe 751,926 231,161 30.7 PAs WEL 5.5 ches cd canta wistelalsjpctinre soe sen 697,014 188,199 27.0 f 
MEOTINERS: ASODID: iis sau suesacseecnansnose< 1,140,051 505,503 44.3 OSTA, § ha cc cc lae ee vacawiowaleceniens 48,279 20,494 42.4 i 
PACS? okwicaGsosehsbéeeeSeeueneasmenueehe 477,053 43,649 9.1 Wroapkmen’s Gomps sis ois sc soGiesivesioe'eeree vis lores 219,056 102,192 46.7 ; 
BAO i conuGs cnscneesteeusonee sb aea meres 295,795 15,633 5.3 LE ae ee ne CO Or Son econ ire 4,230 815 19.3 
MEER. Oc Nea aise siden the mate e ee er ae meee s 41,817 14,853 35.5 BEY, ie eis au tie aioli. 0: 6: since ose iw'ereieisiene.cinacrslotove ele 68,600 10 Pree 
inn Sa ANE SEMICON iis ScinG is 60s 0.3 ¥ den nde eee es 255,680 43,770 17.1 NDS cilp eo oinra wks ee Demos Se ke HOR eelow ee a siete 16,721 5,485 32.8 
Avis Pron: Waniawe ss isc ise scos sess ck sve 209,206 73,229 35.0 Baewipity And) Gaeihs xo. 6 cise as: -c tanec neice 27,849 4,156 14.9 
| es Soe ee eee eer gee 4,776 L125 23.6 ANEO SE POD: MIATA. oo 650.015.5125 sis eiein etisneG nee 211,748 66,974 31.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 113,808 32,833 28.8 PRET ES COD a ors: > ne ais ais,ngield starsates mat ereiel. 3,350 1,658 49.5 
NEE is andes selene sk cScaanebni renee asics 712 3,409 47.8 Other Prop. Damage and Coll............++. 2,500 160 6.4 
EERE pci cesses eee ccee eens ree ceehs 21,364 9,500 44.5 PRU CUEMNOR . crcictss ar Gb a 0-6 sie Talcioaus 114 Baelewipis enews sess 72 see 
RU cist ce weivicing hg ahamameen renee $4,205,527 $1,245,392 29.6% CES Re ane eRe araroncy ine $1,334,431 $400,818 30.09 
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New York State Experience 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Maryland Casualty 
\ COIMMERSTE ced kacincc Re hReahaexage canderonie $97,300 $34,053 35.0 
LT Gabi aerial ace ocd 6 toa rntee Sole ee o decelwwiwatecie 12,881 6,832 53.0 
Group. Accident and EHealth........0..02.scers. 26,922 6,783 25.2 
1 METIS cos cvevc cewek bra Cale be teus 849,874 404,735 47.6 
ig tue ROS ha oo lee we Coreen fee onde 463,278 157,474 34.2 
Woileiele sr COMIN “Ss osdicndes hee oetiesocens 855,147 702,679 82.2 
Ri@bitwe ce cetae bac oC tec ore etree: Oe ua ole sal walarae 237,723 142,459 59.9 
SnrGhy sieateoinenaadeudesbe teats uunceerede. 183,206 —12,186 Aer 
RSE Siar Mrs Saha fuck Scr ae chai ease Relates oi trates Corea 53,253 26,391 49.6 
Palane AM DOLE: c.0 ie rane eek esse teleealos 143,709 61,528 42.8 
Doileerrcoust tadsioes ces es soa ide ctleves de sud ins 21,509 15,122 70.3 
MaAGHEMEERS “hehe nes nin ccarierers cc oo 0's s iisloreuiere 3,812 90 2.4 
‘to Prop: Damace......c.s..: ebecnewens 27,588 103,020 37.9 
ifOMCOMIMIDIEE © caved asa niccacessua seer es 3,268 308 94 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 41,370 6,362 15.4 
Si PHTNRGR@ i ers ein slate sores ea tes cin ckecas Bevea e canoe 20,966 8,852 42.2 
CRRA cu Sie e hae ted scion se naewdees $3,285,806 $1,665,502 50.7% 
Massachusetts Bonding 
A COTURANER Vote atic esta ee mew ea ccelw de wetinv ees $168,659 $40,470 24.0 
HL eaNGher serrehiaa ke whe ua aet Route Raw ecco torms 130,280 98,890 75.9 
Group Accident and Health..............+.- 2,381 1,359 57.1 
Mailers eRIEIMRES iis dad on cot aad weeeiecn cus aera 722,402 341,685 47.3 
Otheer Tee ace siete Stidusee sae Law saves lee 640,504 253,202 39.5 
Wonkinlenser COnIN, «loves cec5ot ccageccnceeee 933,734 448,533 48.0 
Fidelity? ccesanine sins sicas ade aden anaes cena. 127,731 56,407 44.2 
SHEER: Gua adenuErsctieneossavasacces aveuenes 87,908 —32,490 eed 
CRIA So Mora nance re cata es eh mamennaeek t wie 72,876 36,290 49.8 
Buralisy aie: PUCK. «occccamncs oes aenneseeen 137,262 32,085 23.4 
Atte ETO, UUAINASEs 60 258 hiseclacansices cous 220,067 87,436 39.7 
Aiton “@ONNSIOON) sex ccer dew nc deus ewneesecurwes 2,308 —100 cere 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............%% 27,640 7,262 26.3 
PRON sac kw cee stews ods leat euNueen $3,273,752 $1,371,029 41.9% 
Merchants Indemnity 
Neclilomtewanee oe Secorenie s ain s aeeaie dew aes $765 ie or 
ANitO ce eADEMNEY * aoa ceils eu we wemones ae dee 35,582 $10,455 29.4 
OenGE EtaICy f.ccs s enccen bone cows cone vue 2,144 —8,132 mete 
SUSE ects foils oot iste one ene alee we Oe MOY 9,503 esa rere 
Glee atid ae vc cole a a edale cia ccnig nein 18,428 5,587 30.3 
Borgiaty and. PGI 0 cccncwserseccstsesoces 6,821 888 13.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. —353 eats nee 
ROH AGe co eee ans eed SA eae $72,890 $8,797 12.0% 
Merchants Mutual 
RCGUIOINE ele Siow cee ces cfs One bioee we ermal $74,582 $8,758 11.7 
Bae rapt tei os Seal ok occur eencnas 1,943,905 715,901 36.8 
OOENGe UREMDINEGUS  i5.0:2/0 2. v0.5 oon Ge aus e ns nol witha eres 164,900 70,260 42.6 
Wosaniems GOON. vecucececoserrecencueee 996,458 408,542 41.0 
ase W ewe a ahs ri hicrhers San aie xe Haas 27,781 14,480 52.1 
AUG (PiGh, DAMare 2... vewiedeessgoceundee 653,990 290,084 44.4 
ARGO COM diac ote caw daleecs es wanacn conde 25,464 11,908 46.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 9,675 1,942 20.1 
Peirce hacen at aceespu re wedine $3,896,755 $1,521,875 39.1% 
Metropolitan Casualty 
NCCHENME sie da hare eae ne utes wade Paceten $118,763 24,433 20.6 
Hedtle cucien tien sess APT ETO ET OTe 78,761 27,649 35.1 
Group Accident and Health . ....:... 20606. 190,768 127,543 66.8 
NIGUEL GN <0 ah oie wear rales cralinc tenes ss slereiere 630,913 308,863 48.9 
OUR Gr Mts woods wance ae ep niaerem naire ees 458,247 166,195 36.3 
Worker Conip, <c66.0sies béccecncecsices os 249,970 171,252 68.5 
PLS Euro At lh ieearas sien Sieve iuics aeacenaes 14,886 —425 fae 
DUNE GUT ene con thy ales wok manna we ie ee es 70,545 29,537 41.9 
Clg iE eat ct ihe is NS Dred s ev wiece ae e 93,727 43,106 46.0 
inmlnterane -BNGtt scotdatteeatencsecreans 109,368 35,786 32.7 
iG Broo: Damaee.s.s.chs iki ae cceve rss eeee’s 80,414 30,956 38.5 
A ifr CRE Seo oceok ls cabeth cock kiecnsehenns 1,616 693 42.9 
‘ther Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 9,931 3,384 34.1 
SUSI GUE atte Oe Sera aig dle MOU a owe Kimawenees 1,000 262 26.2 
CORN Vania ae ernet oa dake poravesas $2,108,909 $969,234 45.9% 
Mutual Boiler of Boston 
LORS eee Maced, tA RN PEs ery $72,471 $6,050 8.4 
ACUMMERD? EU irs holo ate as chia Meroe enna awe 66,674 19,191 28.8 
RENAN oo net wae new ace eee $139,145 $25,241 18.1% 
4 
Mutual Casualty of New York 
N obkemem ei@cinine = xc Sertusewa tects ens aaa $237,883 $112,812 47.4 
101 ARR es Ge ir $237,883 $112,812 47.4% 


(Continued on Page 26) 





General Buildings 








THE FUTURE 
MAY BE UNCERTAIN--- 


but of one thing we are sure— 
that this period of economic 
activity offers unparalleled op- 
portunities for the development 
of Liability, Burglary, Glass, 
Accident, Boiler and Fire 
Insurance, as well as various 
Inland Marine Coverages. 


Unexcelled facilities and the 
most modern contracts enable 
the General Accident and 
Potomac to help producers 
make the most of today's 
opportunities. 
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k : Workmen’s OED obec acu patonk cee eae 587,886 220,799 37.6 
New Yor State Experience ae argc vis TE Cah Pode ERS PR een a 3,035 11.4 
(Continued from Page 25) BNE cine Snrngiennocdi ae cat ac th tembadeneree s 30,176 11,890 39. 
Burglary and Pelt... sevowes Re awoeoce tiie es 156,770 45,778 29.: 
Earned Losses Loss FE noc ae PRL cate RE i oe tonae 52,375 25,868 49. 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio EAC. oss sie cass eg-oe'e olson aA Sera uinice sp 33,654 3,133 9.2 
National Casualty Auto Prop. Damage.............ssseseeeeees 120,350 48,878 40. 
SS es gaeaainemondiion » Cermer mrrre nT 22 ie $337,784 $144,181 42.7. Auto Collision ...........+. See 3,412 619 18.1 
BONER wekendedcvceepeshenes ceecare never 225,146 96,121 427 Other Prop. Damage and Coll...........+++- 8,206 181 2.2 
Group Accident and Health................- 58,875 20,896 35.5 Credit ......ccsesercsccccccccrscnecescvevces tees —454 hae 
is NE pic piaiarkatenay cents cele 113,497 54,587 48.1 Sprinkler ........+.sseseeceecesevereeccseccs 565 1,030 182. 
RCE TABBY i iikisiny nck 0 Sip 0450 Spe vec 116,927 4,524 3.9 = 
Worciien $: KGOMD,.s.ases5 ese oe rasnoo ewe ak 129,748 69,417 53.5 Total. ...... see vec e cece eeeeeeeeees $1,821,483 $700,530 38.5% 
DMRIAD: * votiacs hee sieeaeaus spbGr essen maess 4,242 —389 saw 
EMMY i Sosanwebers sopeaenc nears aoueeaen 9,586 3,817 39.8 — 
eG ARR ROAR RET ELS AHS 17,725 7,621 43.0 et See 
Burglary and Theft.........cscccceeseeeeees 35,494 7.154 20.1 Auto Liability ©0000... .. cece cece seen e eens $119,011 $127,617 107.2 
Ante Dont, DOGG s x00 osvcrvecsshouenscess 36,782 10,988 299 Other Liability ............. eee eeee eee e eee 26,114 " 55.5 
Raat MUON, 65.65 since co's nea e ob cee See s's 331 266 80.3 i ong COMP. - eee eee cree eee e nett eects ans 1191 aes 
Other P - Damace and Coll..c.cccccanscs. 2,080 542 26.1 PIGOHITY — vce ccc vevee senses esesreerecesos 2, a, see 
ae nee, ee : tN EE MR, ARE SAR 114,275 —3 611 - 
Co ee ae Se i, aa? Aelia) on! $1,088,217 $419,725 38.6% Auto Prop. Damage...........:eeeseeeeeeees 2,922 54 18 
PANTO PG OIRO “ascre iia. c neha eee siersinaieinierere ore 94 Sue 
National Grange Mutual Other Prop; Dainase-and CoM, i...6-ce0 0/0 1,401 ae nee. 
hate ce ecine tax sivas bushudewnnia $902,164 $230,266 25.5 AM Other ..... eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eens 15,261 8,690 36.9 
Rate PEGG. Paes occ iiciiss onsortncesss<s 288,310 87,821 30.4 : = ars 
RUG ANI a toy xk cada duean weasel 57,063 19,417 34.0 Total... - 20sec ceeeeeee renee eens $311,293 $146,059 46.9% 
To ‘ o.08 247 537 
BRAIN Sc sos eines fsa eas wa Gone e Re $1,247,537 $337,504 27.1% Peansvenie Canalis 
National Surety Corp. Auto Liability ......... 6. eee e eee eee eens $4,200 $671 16.0 
WME cucawatnsiucn ts; 4ic cuban ec eiecs $791,931 $126,862 16.0 Other Liability 1.0.0... ce ceee eee ee eee ees 1,294 vers vee 
NA gE | SD Tales Uy AER ee: penn ate 909,544 —101,500 aed WVOTIIO TS MAORI. op. Src crite ameter carrera noone. 3,385 “ J 
ik SO ee ee. be ee ee 62,848 44,262 70.4 Auto Prop, Damage.........0.esereeeeeeee es 2,047 698 34.1 
Burglary and Theft...........ccceecceeeeeee 563,937 128,397 228 Auto Collision ........cceeee essen eeeee eee ees 14 vee vee 
ee 0, 10 he eee $2,328,260 $198,021 8.5% TORI A a cv Cares ian bese s wera seo $10,940 $1,374 12.6% 
New Amsterdam Casualty . 
ieaidith fa od... Laos $61,656 $38,780 62.9 _ Pennsylvania Threshermen ’ 
ANC ie Realamie stipes gies pele... iB eK) > 7.384 1,478 20.0 Wrorlkunen s¥Gomp.. pdccqeacascoranis cross $1,454 $964 66.3 
RNG: ERNIE oh cco S sanesissseee scesp eae sons 826,217 443,655 537 a . 
ES TS ~ RRR i CE as FEA a 769,418 323,019 42.0 Total... 1... see ce eee cents cece ene $1,454 $964 66.3% 
POE BD, icc cha ved s easier enh noe 1,280,735 460,238 35.9 
ERS Rr er rrr ee Spree yy ml 73,248 8,334 11.4 . . 
ht EE IE RE ERIE NT ae 68,765  —121,858 ies ‘Pineda: tadeanalty P . 
71” ENO aS See ie Si ica EN I ened abn Pics bles Satares 96,451 44.971 46.6 Auragent: tein coset cwa nc neuen paceman $131,959 $50,032 37.9 
Burglary and Theft Taper wee le Ae . Ores 142,697 37,415 26.2 Health Jen OPE LENA CHE Heitiele sweet eee pee ts. 14,431 9,269 64.2 
Aish Was, COUN. osic5<h cee datensd on JOD 257,019 110,824 43.1 Auto Liability ............seseeseeee eee eeees 198, 164 122,533 Gs 
Reith TRRAMER ME Aeh, ck See gt Ne 2.467 235 ton Other Liability ..............sseeeceeeeceees 156,386 60,046 38.4 
Other Prop. Damage no te Co, | eee tale aes 41,359 4,221 10.2 Workmen’s Gr ee ee Sri a WTR ETO 159,849 77,994 48.8 
ROMNEY. (ch tvdll arciets crvigiaretarneetoe moiete scaas valtinatners te more aes 
| ee eee ys oe 3,€ 27, 1¢ 1.350 4 2 CE Ee OPT SEL EE TER ROTOR J). ; 2.4 
—_ $3,627,416 $1,350,843 37.2% Bim lANy ANIC MIEN pacdcc soit ages ders sole sees 37,663 10,606 28.2 
New England Casualty — Bet gies ve hc Susy ts lr incr er oc Kalla rewig: Siete: eeaiatete es a 650 19.1 
ee ee er ee re ra ee 79,568 9 5 DEACHIGOCTY ooiso 50 005 9-0.0 os Resco e dwieee 66,009 3 eis er 
Soar Liability Se OE get ee ee Ob sigs ~~ Auto Prop. amaAwe. ..cot.esis'ncs «Acumaueeawsss 62,806 23,840 38.0 
Workmen’s Comp. ...c.0sss0sceecscseveccess 18.847 14.700 780 Agate Comision oss s.éac cece te nanestaesenenes L275 GH 4.0 
a ee ee eres a ee Eee 5 eee 2,301 east aha Other Prop. Damage and Coll.........++.+-- 9,916 —78,921 vigor 
iask? 5 oe eee PALES CS 1.713 651 38.0 Bee RE — peiedey cate e trot entn wrk scale wg narerarteste 849 301 35.5 
PRP ORS GRE METS 6:6 Sonccsccwccesinsdowsos 2,138 —25 a a z , 7 
AGO: FOOD. DAMAGE 6 odo scone sa dadandes 27,397 23.501 85.9 Total... 0... s ee ee eee e eee e erences $795,984 284,235 35.7% 
ee ee Lae ge, 6 ae, Spee Sek 350 50 14.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............4..:0+ 314 35 Mm Profereed Accident 
So A, eee. rer eed > 7 / PEGE 2 LAN So eronra are oak sh islaretan al dueeleaeersnal $102,738 $17,802 17.3 
= — —— OY I ge. EF olacascs chose tistenerneogion ents ay ii 20.0 
N York C It PME TAADUIEN oc. cc:e ois ease peas shoe Date ea es 86,( 216,175 27.5 
Te <0 eaareevey si Oe ae $104 ae lek MME” sie vns'ceke teiisien adeno 99,826 36,249 36.3 
NIN soca cor cu ck aie atecuwetens 261,609 $00,242 345 Workmen’s Comp, ..---..-+00eeseeee eee eees 10,161 11,761 115.7 
Sea MUD bas cs ei acs sesso tonics 161,246 58,061 OT BBR a lightheaded oe Fr: re me 
Watineeds CGE. ois cnecteccclcBicuk 214.019 194.1%) 00.7 Sune cde nos one uaa oo eer acon meres 11,067 wets wees 
‘idelity . 7 790 ; RE AIS Flas Raptors eden tole athens lo ac atbis Fao Pretpunsieier pares take 14,712 7,950 54.0 
PRES. cine curv bc aigg haw sstdiginne Meee eae 37,785 804 2.1 Se an 29'nec 7 
Matar ot hr itil ke ew tae 41,636 20.901 50.2 ira Sl gar (i Ae! Rls os | Pare ere Ie een 152,055 16,323 10.7 
7 ee De i eA rem d Retr 5 ok a 43,527 16,558 38.0 AIG BLOND) WANARC x05 cde siete lowste cameo + 238,627 70,938 29.7 
ematieire al WOO os as vivcoscwase paar 25.513 5,125 20.1 Aasto COMISION: tose sh ecesiac poe e eee n eee eenes 14,811 4,324 29.2 
hats Peon MeMiee. «5. ..6s,0sc00,cc2Aik. 87 044 31,630 36.3 Other Prop. Damage and Coll............+++. 1,429 256 17.9 
MN oc sic cncucessewes tens ceknceuias 1,125 74 6.6 Oh, 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 5,189 2.513 48.4 co ER Pe ene pene tea POY EAL Sere a $1,438,587 $383,253 26.6% 
NR cei heinkecmevcterss - $878,797 $420,064 47.8% Protective Indemnity 
ait 7) dig 
_N.Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual wee es oy 
MIO Ss FOR. 3 v5 concn shat onsts deb aes $452,777 $263,175 58.1 Malad Cie oi ska covseeesd cus gechcceeins 62,064 27,346 si 
: CD c QIer TA OUY, vos uve nee nie ae acme ae : ; LF 
BOs s05 seciciianncess doula keeeeewe $452,777 $263,175 58.1% = Workmen’s RRO aie occ sipoiecm ee eee ott ele ater P tH aus aOR 
. . ‘ PE I ER Bde Sr Wee AR ROM score aerate Ma 4 3¢ Ze 30.8 
PR ag eiesnee mnny . $7660 $1,860 243 Burglary and Dheft, ..csccecwssvestons ese s ae 5,804 174.5 
aa 790 MD km MME Free, Damape:... 051 ries c.+ e100 a” er 
[oe aR nC ME 21.942 6,069 ee: ee ee og ' : 
NE ORION, 5 sp nb ho ak ov ake vou es eae 11,518 10,480 91.0 : : set Si ia 5 Cem me 
| ee ee ee 5,279 3,202 60.7 : 22 5 | 0% 
Burglary and Theft.....................0. 5/005 1254 251 A his h |, os ere eer aiers cin Asano $102,263 $50,084 49 
Aste. Prop: DAMORe 6.65 ecsksscacee esas 20,929 2,535 12.1 
Auto Collision aaaee pee ee eee ee ee enscendes 656 &5 13.0 Public Service Mutual 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............+. _ 236 nad 58.1 Auto Liability .........3 gis $1,121,332 $749716 186.9 
seat i pee S Other ie piitys sis. .c este nts conante ent 727 AAS 3.0) 
Votal....-2-+sssseeseseeerseeeeees $132,944 $63,012 474% — Workmen's REIS ions serps score RoR © eles oy 931,818 371,032 39.8 
ee ey eT Auto Prop. Damage...... pine bi Pee nee recor 224,967 126,306 56.1 
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Helen North 


(Continued from Page 20) 


bership in Rotary and the Masonic or- 
canization? It seems to me that surely 
the greatest benefit should be in living 
the motto, “Service Above Self.” What 
is an insurance agent in that type of 
vocation for if not to serve? Is that 
not his governing and guiding principle? 
If not, why not! 

Services which an agent can render 
differ tremendously, but fundamentally, 
[ believe the one service which is out- 
standing is that of offering protection 
and security to all. If an agent is in 
business for premiums only, I pity him. 
If he is in business to do his utmost 
to preserve and protect all that is truly 
American and Christian, I praise him. 

Sense of Security 

During a war, all living becomes ac- 
celerated; colleges with their accelerated 
programs; factories working night and 
dav with terrific production demands 
being placed upon the individual 
worker; homes being broken up as 
mothers and fathers dash off at all 
hours to a defense plant. It seems to 
me, therefore, that any contribution 
which one can make towards creating 
a sense of security, peace of mind, or 
maintaining normalcy is just about the 
finest that one can make—be he an in- 
surance agent, a teacher, or a shop- 
keeper. 

Dave, of course, has contributed in 
other ways to the well-being of his 
country by purchasing war bonds, in 
serving on war bond committees, in 
spending hours attending and giving in- 
structions in the course for zone air 
raid wardens and the New Haven De- 
fense Organization; in paying Federal, 
state and local taxes. But in mention- 
ing these contributions, I do so not 
with the idea that such are limited to 
insurance agents because we all know 
that people in all walks of life are mak- 
ing just such contributions. However, 
they are still further ways an insurance 
agent can feel that he is doing his bit. 
I'm probably a bit “teched” but I feel 
that these ways of contributing—while 
very necessary, at the moment, are in- 
cidental in the over-all picture rather 
than fundamental. 

While there is an ever-present danger 
of “spreading oneself too thin” in car- 
rying on an extensive extra-curricular 
program, there is gained at the same 
time, a very soul-satisfying feeling in 
knowing that one is doing what one 
can do, to the best of his ability, to 
protect that which is fine and beau- 
tiful, and to preserve that for which 
our youth is fighting—security and 
peace, 





Lois Duftus 


(Continued from Page 22) 


inen are doing just that sort of work 
right now. 

_| am_ working at General Railway 
Signal Co. on war work and have been 
there since a year ago last month. The 
‘girls’ who work on the line with me 
are interesting. Most of them have chil- 
dren in college or in the Armed Forces 
and we have much in common, The 
work is much more interesting than 
bridge parties and decidedly more satis- 
lying during days when all of us should 
co more than in normal times. 

Operates by Stop Watch 

Noy goes home at noon and prepares 
his own lunch, even washing the dishes 
aiterward! His specialties are three 
ute eggs, toast, orange juice and 
( flakes. He uses the stop watch used 
in timing his radio broadcasts to time 

three minute eggs and says that 
he first time in his life he is really 
rong THREE minute eggs. 

, Work is from 8 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 
ndays through Saturdays of each 
\ That leaves the evenings for 

work, and while there IS a bit 
ust around the edges, we are get- 
along nicely for the duration. 
The Duffus Sons 
'n graduates from high school in 


June and goes to Yale in July. He 
pitches for the high school team and 
was center on the basketball team. He 
is 16, weighs 180 pounds and is six feet 
one, He says that he wants to use his 
education where he is best fitted and 
if insurance is to be his field, he 
doesn’t admit it as yet! Why is it that 
boys whose fathers are in the insur- 
ance business seem to want to do some- 
thing else? Our older boy will graduate 
from college in July and then joins the 
navy. He is 20 years old now and is in 
school in Ohio. He is majoring in math 
and physics. 

I taught domestic science, cooking 
and sewing, for several years before we 











were married (in 1921). As to Roy’s 
insurance activities, I have enjoyed 
traveling with him to many insurance 
conventions. We have been to the 
Florida School three times; to the Na- 
tional Conventions at St. Paul and 
Buffalo and Chicago, and to some of 
the state meetings. They have made it 
possible for me to make many new 
friends in all parts of the country, 
friends whom we hope to be able to 
visit after this war. 

Roy’s activities have made it neces- 
sary for him to be away from home 
quite a large part of the time, both 
in local activities and out of town; but 
after all, others have built for us and 





Official U.S. Navy Photograph, GRAFLEX-Made. 


we have profited by the unselfish volun- 
teer work of others, both in business 
and community work. So, the least we 
can do while we have the strength and 
enthusiasm is all that we are capable 
of doing, cheerfully and willingly. And 
then, when we get a bit older, and I 
feel that way at times right now (!) 
we can take it a bit easier, with the 
knowledge that we have tried our best. 





The four freedoms that spell failure 
are: freedom from study; freedom from 
records and planning; freedom from dis- 
cipline and responsibility; freedom from 
consistent work.—R. C. Laub, vice presi- 
dent, Monarch Life. 
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THE 


The Women 


(Continued from Page 20) 

for full-time war jobs. Helen and David 
North for a long time. have devoted their 
extra-curricular activities to youth devel- 
opment, physically, morally and spiritually, 


and she looks to the future and_ believes 
that in time of war those who are not 
actively engaged in it can best promote 


the general welfare by preparing today’s 
vouth for tomorrow’s responsibilities. On 
the other hand, Lois Duffus believes that 
the war effort is paramount and all else 
should be subordinated to it. Both prove 
their convictions by their works. 

Elizabeth Garlichs and Hazel Dunbar, 
established as leaders in their own com- 
munities, have transferred their activities 
from peace-time to war occupations. Bar- 
bara Giberson and her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
James A. Giberson, have a common un 
derstanding that. the daughter, outside of 
her YWCA activities, should devote her 
attention to her two small while 
Mrs. J. A. Giberson conducts the agency 
in the absence of her son. 

While these five women differ in their 
approach to the war situation, they have 
a common denominator when it comes to 
appearing in print: they are agreeable to 
writing about their husbands, reluctant 
to tell about themselves and adamant when 
it comes to furnishing photographs which 
had to be wangled through their husbands. 


Mrs. David A. North 


When David North became president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
\gents, the organization was in a state of 
flux—the old order was changing, giving 
place to new. He bore the brunt mag- 
nificently and he would be the first person 
to say, as many of his associates have 
said, that he was lucky to have the aid 
of Helen, his wife, who served as_ his 
personal secretary throughout that trying 
period. She says she is too close to the 
forest to see the trees, but her works 
belie that statement. 


sons 


Helen North is an alumna of Connec- 
ticut College, class of 1924. When she 
and Dave North were married in Sep- 


tember, 1925, Dave was in the New York 
office of the Hartford Fire. They lived 
in an apartment owned by New York 
University and she took a position with 


the recorder’s office. The next year the 
Norths moved back to New Haven and 
Helen North returned to her former 
job in the Forestry School of Yale as 


secretarial assistant to two professors. 
That experience stands her in good 

stead, as now, under war conditions, she 

has reenlisted for the duration in the 


registrar’s office of Sheff and the Engi- 


neering School of Yale, handling six 
classes. The work is varied and_ she 
loves it. 

The Norths have two  sons—Richard 


Baldwin and Lawrence Douglass, known, 
of course, as Dick and Larry. Dick is 
15 and Larry 13 and both attend the 
Hopkins Grammar School, a prep school 
established in the 1600’s. It is too early 
to predict what these two lads will do 
in the future—but if they should decide 
to enter the insurance business, they will 
make the fifth generation of Norths in 
North’s Insurance Agency, Inc., at New 
Haven. 

Helen North is a member of the Parent 


Teacher Association and the Congrega- 
tional. Church Women’s Club. She sings 
in the choir and recently led a mixed 


chorus of thirty-four voices in a musicale 
which was the final service in a week of 
dedication services in the new church Hav- 
ing been cheer and song leader in her 
class at college, and having had more re- 
cent instruction in that art from Mar- 
shall Bartholemew at Yale, it was “right 
down her alley” to conduct this group 
which goes under the imposing name of 
the North Haven Choral Society. 

Mrs. North, in keeping with her views 
on youth training, is a registered leader 
of the older group of Girl Scouts. Het 
work at the Filter Center in New Haven 
is now one of her most immediate activi- 
ties. 

She belongs to a lot more things but 
she dismisses them for the moment with 
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her full-time job at Yale, her church work 
and running her home. 





Mrs. Roy A. Duffus | 





Lois Duffus has been married to a hu- 
man dynamo for twenty-one years and it 
now develops that she is the feminine 
counterpart of a dynamo, whatever that 
may be called. One may wonder that 
their two sons have not been consumed 
by a sort of inner combustion, but their 
picture shows that they not only have 
been able to stand the strain, but that they, 
like their parents, have learned the secret 
of power through repose, and that they, 
too, will cast their lives in useful spheres, 
come the end of the war. 

Lois Duffus has a war job, working 
eight hours a day, six days a week. She 
thought she had enough on her hands, 
what with trying to keep up with Roy 
and keeping the home fires burning for 
her younger son, Jim, but it so happened 
that the wife of the dean of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and the wife of one 
of the county judges were asked to recruit 
a group of Rochester women for a certain 
task in a war plant and there Lois Duf- 
fus is, 

The older of the Duffus sons, Roy, Jr., 
is a senior at Hiram College, Ohio, ma- 
joring in physics. Upon graduation he 
expects to join the Navy. Jim is to enter 
Yale on a scholarship next fall and their 
future is on the lap of the gods—but 
their father has made his name known 
nationally as an insurance agent; perhaps 
they will carry on. 

Lois Duffus takes her war job in stride 
and sees nothing unusual in the fact that 
she can keep her home together and _ still 
devote most of her waking hours to war 
work. When she says that in time of 
war the best public relations job a local 
agent can do is something that pertains 
directly to the war effort, she practices 
what she preaches. She does not mean 
that is Roy’s job alone—she means that 
is her job, and she is doing it. 

Like Browning’s hero, Herve Riel, all 





she asks for the contribution she is mak- 
ing to the war effort is a “good whole 
holiday”—leave to go and see her son at 
Hiram College—so she took off a week 
the last of this month. She is happy in 
the knowledge that the eight hours a day 
six days a week job is getting done and 


that the Duffus family is in the groove’ 


in the war effort. 





Mrs. Arthur B. Dunbar 


— 


versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, and x 
Creighton Hospital, Omaha. 

Mrs. Dunbar was chairman of the booth 
and theater division in the recen’ Red 
Cross war fund campaign, when sie gy. 
perintended the setting up of booths jp 
thirty-two locations for three days and jj 
performances in twenty-two theatres {or 
a week were staffed by more than 6()) yo. 
unteer uniformed women workers ‘1 the 
volunteer special services of the Red Cross 
at Omaha. 





“Shipshape” is the word that instantly 
comes to mind in connection with any- 
thing Hazel Dunbar touches. She has a 
well-organized mind and whatever she 
does is done well. People who attended 
the mid-year meeting of the NAIA at 
Omaha a few years ago when Mr, Dunbar 
was on the executive committee remember 
well the ease and poise with which she 
carried off the social events. 

A leader in the civic life of Omaha, it 
is but natural that she has been drafted 
for intensified war work and her respon- 
sibilities are heavy. A member of the 
board of the Douglas County Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, she is chairman 
of the camp and hospital service commit- 
tee of the Douglas County Chapter and 
vice chairman of the Eastern Nebraska 
camp and hospital service council compris- 
ing eighteen county chapters. 

On the request of the proper military 
authorities, through Red Cross field di- 
rectors, camp and hospital councils of the 
American Red Cross provide supplemen- 
tary equipment, supplies and services to 
the armed forces within the United States 
by channeling community resources. Hos- 
pital needs have priority, then the needs 
of able-bodied service men, such as fur- 
nishing company day rooms and _ recrea- 
tional rooms. 

The hospitals within the jurisdiction of 
the Eastern Nebraska Council are located 
at the Lincoln Air Base, Scribner Air 
Base, .Fort Crook, Fort Omaha and the 
Veterans’ Hospital. The college training 
detachments of the Army Air Corps serve: 
by this council are stationed at the Uni- 


’ Mrs. Lorren W. Guulichs | 


The pattern of the Lorren W. Ge rlichs 
lives which seemed well laid out, with 
Mr. Garlichs carrying on the agency busi- 
ness founded by his father, Elizabet!; Gar- 
lichs conducting her varied activities and 
their only son, Dick, preparing to enter 
the agency, was rudely shattered hy the 
war. Dick Garlichs has been in Hlawajj 
for ten months with the Medical Corps 
of the Army and the parents are up to 
their necks in Red Cross work.  Lorren 
Garlichs has just succeeded in putting the 
Red Cross drive over the top, serving as 
general chairman, and Elizabeth Garlichs 
is a supervisor of surgical dressings for 
the Red Cross and is a member of the 
OPA food price panel for their county 
She has taken part in every war chest and 
Red Cross drive since the war began. 

Mrs. Garlichs is a woman of fine educa- 
tion and so gifted as a writer that she 
might well make writing her life work if 
she had time to devote to it. She was 
born in Keokuk, Iowa, of a family of 
newspaper people. She was_ graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin where 
she was a Kappa Kappa Gamma. Her 
penetrating mentality is clearly shown in 
her article published here. 

As for the personal side of Elizabeth 
and Lorren Garlichs, no better description 
could be found than one written by Spen- 
cer, Welton, the peripatetic vice president, 
who is a frequent contributor to these col- 
umns, in an article he wrote about Mr. 
Garlichs, He said: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Lorren Garlichs are 
ideally suited in appearance, temperament, 
intellectual interests, avocations and a com- 
mon desire to contribute something def- 
nitely worth while to the science’ of living 








Mrs. Dudley F. Giberson 





The Dudley F. Gibersons are faced with 
one of the most poignant situations the 
war brings—the temporary breaking up o! 
their young family, while Dudley Giber- 
son is serving in the Army. He is now 
at Camp Bowie, Texas. 

Mrs. Giberson is the former Barbara 
Elizabeth Smith. She was born in New 
York City but her family now lives at 
Tryon, N. C., and it was in that mountain 
town that the Gibersons were married 4 
few years ago. She took /post-graduati 
and under-graduate work at Wellesley Col- 
lege. Her specialty was physical educa- 
tion and she was teaching it at Monticell 
College, near Alton, when she and Dudley 
met. } 

Barbara Giberson and her motlier-i- 
law, Mrs. J. A. Giberson, have worked 
out a splendid system of operation while 
Dudley is away. If J. A. Giberson were 
alive today he would be proud of them. 


Mrs. J. A. Giberson stepped into the 
agency office as general manager while 


Barbara devotes most of her time to thi 
two fine young sons whose pictures are 
shown with her. She is justly proud 0! 
Mrs. J. A. Giberson, saying of her: 
“Dudley’s mother is taking on the get- 
eral managership at the office and a «pler- 
did job on the business front while we @ 
home kéep up the family front and ‘ry \ 
maintain the morale of all concerned 
Dudley Giberson certainly has gooc rea 
sons for hoping the war will soon bc ove 
as he has a rich life to which to returt 
Barbara Giberson confines her war wots 
to the YWCA, where she serves ©: thi 
board of directors as chairman o:| tl 
health education committee. In the al 
sence of an official health education -ectt 
tary for several months, she served i: that 


capacity and taught several classe: 10 


children. 
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Workinen's Comps <ics.ccvcvovanecesvesckeees 199,276 92,331 46.3 
Bidelitive masancuee eer vee aaataacenaea caren ks 7,085 an ree - 
Migrate ceca te ics ves Gererendanteeaicass 13,892  —9%, tans A t b j 
ane rey utomobile 
png lavyr aabaes b OURS 0 bs tee adeann waco tenes 46,656 25,038 53.7 ° ; 
koto Pro Ghamttaterixectursvecscsvces eaves 102,696 41,391 403 R. S. Hopper, Vice-President 
Nite ‘Coline cece Seed routene vaseeeeues 2,056 672 32.7 
Uther Prop. Damage and Coll. »..:5.:.0600%. 3,923 310 7.9 
eR Bie, ce mee ae Casualty 
Security Taxpayers Mutual F. V. Carlough, Jr., Vice-President 
Other Rig MGuetas cc ce sees teraesteucdevecae mes $508,870 $203,689 40.0 
Workin Meh «++ xs cedauhoauevn ts kabien’ 3,756 1,921 51.1 - 
Rs oh oe acest Laos $512,626 $205,610 40.1% Inland Mar ine 
- T. F. Abbott, Vice-President 
State Insurance Fund 
W or eee eM “ceased cok ewer eee ons $25,147,415 $19,785,937 78.7 , 
tT Pn, ee ORE $25,147,415 $19,785,937 78.7% Underwriters 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity . 
\ccidladity oe ABE tech ca Rea sueiocuheen $16,361 $307 19 99 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 
5 FE Rae EET Oe 80,113 45,059 57.0 
Uther “eigen ts... 6c'e tatueeeree veh ee thi treas 74,185 34, 45.9 
Workman... ncsevebeetcevece<se ts 96,622 38,506 39.9 Telephone BEekman 3-4355 
OY Sean tear ere verwntes SMeaARGE CaaS 63 7,043 —101 ies 
ty aemnitiia donc ecec acetate dtenkudotatan ss 110,478 —30,938 ae 
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New York State Experience 
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New Amsterdam’s Popular Sales Aid 










































































Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Earned Losses Loss 
United States Casualty 
oo in VM veh ne eae Ringe berate g Ripe oa $39,610 $11,993 30.3 THE NEW 
Rath. ceed n cases aie ones tate 11,854 5,746 48.5 
Group Accident and THealth:... 5.5.53... +.'040 2,745 ess ee RESIDENCE & OUTSIDE THEFT POLIC/ if 
Auto gawd SCENE Fae) © toa etn oe mn 542,135 161,397 29.8 FAMI LY 
OEE LAMINHEY:: 5 Scr osceeynsasuress eek ss ehaws 487,930 34,655 es 
WV GTEGION'S ASOIID.. 5oost6cinccsa ee Kew Seno eexe 501,451 308,890 61.6 ROT { } AGA INS 
 ~aa ft AOOIEN AEN BR BO 21392 3.913 183. P ECTS SERVANTS T 
GES oy aciasnd chon sa te seeea nes pee eeene 23,834 —3,845 Sayete f 
MOS. vate sivcisssseuswe ree ealeme ses eats bates 55,652 24,840 44.6 1 
Buteiary and “Pte: oo sadesawyeospeesess 178,907 41,425 Za2 
Ruts: Prag: GGAGe. s... cis saeocidewiers eas 167,691 61,154 36.5 
AiO CGN Avincac soca pabaeaaartougosunrss 2,035 2,626 129.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...............¢ 9,873 3,998 40.5 
Ae Ray ee ate ae $2,045,109 $656,792 32.1% 46 a a 
United States F. & G. ° aUReLARY HOLDUP. ROBBERY WEE? - LARCENY 
vce) dale NG MRED eee rt eatin ENE RA Sek ee $105,115 $27,354 26.0 
POE)” (Spot io oy aia ae nine se eeunrea 15,588 5,472 35.1 . 
Group Accident and Health..............04. 89,939 52,461 58.3 \ PERSONAL SHAUBS 
ER A TERRE TENOR TES 985,093 608,495 61.7 FURNITURES.” \ PROPERTY 
Pee ENE 55 553 sib tio semieae oees au he 1,057,939 180,680 17.0 i BM, 
WVOUMINEE S MAND. 555.50 sas see bones hues snes 2,027,734 796,315 39.2 DOO: LAWN FURNITURE GS GARDENS 
PREY inns Holker ots saw sees aiasean eee seen 500,248 208,799 41.7 - 
BG wsces sire ewes a owaulenab area en eee 524,092 —69,848 Horr LAG TOR 
6 a See en ne Seer Ea ee ROA ee ey oa 105,818 43,387 41.0 
arate and Tees 50 ccccwanos ssw es desles 337,008 120,962 35.8 
hast POR: PEO E § 5 60s. 5. sa deh oar oonees 324,801 133,517 41.1 
ee eae ee ero e yh Se 9,547 2,746 28.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............0 68,608 25,864 37.6 
RENAE ~ hing cence eae boa Soha ede he eae 2,445 VAY | 96.4 SILVERWARE 
PP MIET . <c5-snvsh bonnet bub teehee eek s 692 —520 pit al 
on Lee Re od $6,154,667 $2,138,041 34.7% ‘ 
4 OP 702500 
U. S. Guarantee i RITIES 
RCNONTRE oii ci ptirks comers vores css erebensin’ 2,283 $3,000 131.4 i 
Ash AGONY oi56 vencbs senescence aeeeerer 154,801 —12,495 nee ; 
UO AA  cnkaabie tess tell een enees inns 166,091 13,314 8.0 4 
Wrath s TORO, S65 ses ce denesdeesaes osecs 126,462 91,503 72.4 i 
PAMEHES icc. se esessc et awinen sea e eee seas 683,295 167,874 24.6 j 
RPE ss cake asta seca csesieios e's Sa Sear es ee 459,081 150 ee ‘ 
CARS ceca veekouiecaceo esse sgee eels eeesaeseee 5,339 1,707 32.0 
Barciary and: TRUS. .isks cceshaosesicsaenee ss 164,443 51,746 31.5 
AMGO FLOOD: AABMIARE.. os 6/6 ovssintes sib ceneiee secs 38,811 3,930 10.1 ‘ 
SOS EE CE eee Le eee hae ee 607 580 95.6 SONS £6 DAUGHTERS 
Other Prop: Damage and Golly. ..6666ssc50s 10,650 320 3.0 Fh EFFEC AT SCHOOL 
WG icsccancaducenwewes $1,811,863 $321,629 17.8% a 
Universal Indemnity . 
RE RABID: eee sion os cohen eink VER eee eee $13,439 $6,998 52.1 
PM ce 2 a en ee ee eee 3,995 3,303 82.7 
PARAL as cay ke oe Sees sees $17,434 $10,301 59.1% 
Utica Mutual 
Accident ......cccccccccccccesenscecceccencs $34,230 ged hoe 
eth cere A SME TIN YS ISL FI Oe ete + One of the most attractive and popular sales aids put out by the New Amsterdam 
Workmen's Comin. .<siiss<esscpceercoeese 4,109,406 2,494,814 60.7 Casualty is reproduced above. Printed in several colors, this circular has made a 
RREG <b cag ntneaassreisss ¥¥ecivepeamesenenbyen 4,541 1,436 31.6 hit with agents because it illustrates so vividly the various hazards covered by the 
ariagg _ Enis ANS S09 Ale MB/9i8/ 8/6 99w 04 88) ne 9 aa Pgs new residence and outside theft policy. Thousands of copies of this circular are : 
ae Collieion ss eb ee otal PLR Ca 49.781 5087 120 in the hands of New Amsterdam Casualty agents. ' 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...........6... 34,374 7,707 22.4 
Ae AES. Nansen sce eeieissanaeees teas 325 155 47.7 i 
Arce le ba ERR aooe aches $6,328,527 $3,069,836 48.5% ————— i 
Utiliti tual ee i 
Fg gy gl A we $390 J, Other Liability .s.ssseseeee reece eeeee 310,162 76,421 46 | 
feaiembre Dien, oo. tn ces Gace enabe 658,606 458,203 69.6 EUROS. | clk grein cele tun ox uc atianls aiews aula tiaeee Ne aeehe 13,361 5,639 12 
Workmen's Camp. »- , Burelary “and Certs. o3 0. ecco eden basics 81,830 16,553 X),2 
SERA ee HE Seed elon, ee 58,606 58,593 BOGH, “Auto rOp, Damages s.creincsss sevice e Reais 21,833 6,751 0.9 
seine * " ner’; age RCMMi <5 uct capa tect aceet conten 209 iat 
Western National Indemnity Other Prop. Datnage and ‘Collis: .i:.5.% ec 9,849 3,797 6 
WOO «iors ta bass ons kaGe ioe teene eens $823 $1,322 160.6 ; —— a 
oT re er ere erent.” 30 242 806.7 Ota so icctes 24.0 io 5 oe awn SG $500,227 $169,945 31.0% 
Rist LARD Soe debi ae 00 sd teagan bene ee 35,012 17,694 50.5 
Ciiaer: LAR OMy oas 5 scnn scene rvascnteseyaiees 17,055 1,479 8.7 ; : 
OTE 6 IORI ov sired vice ai cee eee Sains 28,499 26,983 94.7 Zurich General Accident 
Me so. ee ty ok ae oa oh ee oe ene 807 1,001 124.0 RERIOORES ocsahicd gins Mama sot at oneernenie rehis $3,460 $1,572 454 
RAMEN 5 << oc pide dsc cok sore ee een 1,689 —45 Bite Health .......ssceesssseeeeses a re re 68 ne seve 
gD MN a et ene Apne eres eninge meee 3,378 1,869 55.3 Group Accident BH PRERIG occicds coeeneeeks 268,781 163,143 60./ 
burglary and Thelt......i5.0 owes d saennaiGe sigs 2,190 900 41.1 Auto Liability ...........sececesceeseveeeens 1,121,679 604,566 539 
rg Sy eer ec errs 12,842 10,532 82.0 METRE ce 05s Fa viv isle g kreidiciels 5 ieia cbtiece cis 906,839 219,619 24.2 
itt BOE Bois ccrarnndepererscuankeirees 116 ra Agen NVOTIMCIS COMB. aisha seo 8 conleton ces ester as — on 1] é 
or Pr Yamage 4 Wein Guise sosces 359 691 192.5 aS ia soho ras clos: ciste areca wtetaiv eosin ere Avtasoare ale etecere : j 4) 
Other Prop. Damage and Co Burglary and Theft... .,.......-s0sbess<oeees 103,439 30,242 oe 
GREW. Somer eer on a a ny 102,800 $62,668 GIO: Glo Pre. WaMsO is oes et ee Ss etrdesanvars A 55 4; 
os ' PAOLO OMISION cs orm ois iin atarnek edie’ wel emcenreces 5,668 14,776 2601.7 
Yorkshire Indemnity Other Prop. Damage and Coll...............- 50,454 15,652 31.0 
eS ES Sr RA TED ee Coy $1,197 $1,100 91.9 — ei 
Piast LGAINOY © secs sncsncace vbopsdiceeoe ne 61,786 59,684 96.6 PGES. ee cicia sorecaers vis eet ow hae Oe sla tess $4,013,165 $2,515,940 62.1% 
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Brother and Sister Form Agency Team 
Anna Ritchie Tells of Partnership With William Zester at 


Paterson, N. J.; Sees New Fields for Women 
in Post-War Years 


The agency of Zester & Co, 


and sister partnership—as Mrs. Ritchie describes it, a 


Paterson, N. J., is unique in that it is a brother 


“really rare” partnership. 


ving heard of the business success and personal popularity of Mrs. Ritchie, the 
er member, The Eastern Underwriter asked for a thumbnail sketch of her from 


R W. Hawkins of the Newark branch office of the New 
ol the principal companies in the agency. 


Amsterdam Casualty, one 


Mr. Hawkins says of her: 


“Mrs. Ritchie entered the insurance business some six years ago after the death 
her husband, becoming associated with her brother—Bill Zester, who has been 
he business in Paterson for quite a few years. As of January 1, 1944, the agency 


which had been a corporation of which Mrs, Ritchie was secretary, 


became a part- 


ne ship consisting of brother and sister. She has a son aged 11 years, likes golf and 
ictive in the affairs of the Insurance Women of New Jersey and the New Jersey 


sociation of Insurance Agents. 


Before her venture into insurance, 
sponsible position with a large automobile distributing company in Paterson. She 


she held a 


likes conventions—attends all she can and has so many friends the gatherings come 
an end too soon and she invariably misses someone attending the meeting.” 


By Anna Z. Ritchie 


\bout seven years ago my career in 
insurance was launched quite unex- 
pectedly—out of a clear sky, so to 
speak, by a combination of circum- 
stances not of my own making. It was 
one of those things that just happens. 
\i first I was a little bewildered by it 
all but now looking back to the first few 
perplexing years—I don’t think I could 
have made a better or wiser choice if 
| had been asked to do so. I developed 
a thorough liking for the insurance 
business and once I had established my- 
self—it was a matter of rolling up my 
sleeves and getting to work. 

At the very start I devoted my per- 
sonal interest and activity to “service” 
to my clients. Of course, like everyone 
who embarks on a new enterprise, I had 
a lot to learn and I found the genuine 
need for capable guidance,~ This was 
ably and generously supplied by my 
brother, William Zester, who incidentally 
is the other half of our firm—Zester & 
Co. I think I speak for Bill when I 
say ours is one of those really rare 
partnerships of complete understanding 
and harmony. 

Gives Personal Service 

One of the first rules I set as a guide 
was “to give my clients personal serv- 
ice’—more than they pay for and I 
have found in doing this they developed 
a certain amount of faith in me that 
was very gratifying. I have always had 
a sincere liking for people—conse- 
quently meeting clients personally has 
been both pleasant and very helpful in 
building good-will. 

We have never literally specialized in 
any one type of insurance—we sell to 
our clients what they actually need and 
require and serving our assureds in this 
manner we have built a solid foundation 
for our business of the types of insur- 
ance usually purchased by the “average 
individual.” Our firm is based on the 
theme of general insurance and in sell- 





Soothsayers’ Delusions 


Yes, the soothsayers are abroad in the 
‘and. But they are deluding us—and we 
ire deluding ourselves if, somehow, we 
xpect the whole face of America to 
hange overnight; the things we own, 
the things we do, our homes and our 
‘lewpoint toward home. 

As to insurance after the war, it is 
uite likely that agents will find the 
ume types of customers that exist to- 
day. They will need much the same 
rms of insurance coverage and it will 
© sold to them by methods little differ- 
cnt from those now employed, As the 
national scene changes, new insurance 
overages will be developed to keep pace 
v with them, so that producers can be sure 
of always being able to meet the needs 
and, as far as possible, to anticipate the 
demands of their customers.—“The 
Marylander” of the Maryland Casualty 


\ FS 


ing general insurance to the public I 
find that the requirements of a con- 
scientious agent are many and _ varied. 

At the present time, I am a member 
of the board of trustees of the Insur- 
ance Women of New Jersey and have 
been an active member of this group 
for the past six years. Aside from the 
pleasant personal contacts with the in- 


surance women, the work of the or- 
ganization has been very constructive 


and helpful in guiding a newcomer to 
the insurance world. 
Necessitates Personal Calls 

The legislature of the state of New 
Jersey has made legal the new personal 
property floater which is very new to 
the New Jersey field and will require 
every wide awake agent to present it 
intelligently to their clients. While a 
great amount of work can be done 
by mail and telephone the new contract 
will necessitate in many instances per- 
sonal ealls. I have already started work 
on the campaign for our agency and 
with the friendly cooperation of our 
companies’ field men we should have 
good results. 

Regardless of the fact that work is 
stimulating there are times when prob- 
lems need straightening out mentally— 
my remedy for such a condition is get- 
ting out in the sun and air. It has an 
uncanny way of adjusting my viewpoint. 
But then my love for the out-of-doors 
might just be ri susceptibility to spring 
fever—and golf 

Getting back to a more serious vein 
—I firmly believe that in the years 
following this war, women will have a 
very definite place in the insurance 


ANNA Z. 


RITCHIE 


field. Of course, | am fully aware of 


their importance and prestige at the 
present time but I do believe new fields 
will be opened where women will prove 
themselves a vital factor. 





Remembering How To Sell 

“The Travelers * Protection” says: 
“During these times of wartime short- 
ages, the insurance salesman may be in- 
clined to envy salesmen in other lines of 
business who don’t have to spend their 
time and energy telling what their pro- 
duct will do or why it is superior; who 
don’t even have to ask for the order; but 
who, in the contrary, tell the customer 
how much or little he will let him have. 
You may be envying such salesmen to- 


day; but after the war, many of them 
will be envying you... 
“Today you may not appreciate the 


advantages of having to keep on selling 
when many salesmen are rationing out 
their products to their customers. But 
when the war ends and real salesman- 
ship is again required to get business, 
you'll have good reasons to congratulate 
yourself on having not forgotten how to 
sell. 





More residence and outside theft and 
combination residence policies were sold 
in the past year than ever before in the 
history of our business. Did you get 
your share? . Stop missing the boat 
—get aboard and secure some of this 
business ata Ts, attractive rate of com- 
mission. C. T. Spaulding, assistant gen- 
eral manager, “New York offices, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety. 








Preparation Now Will Pay 


In Postwar Contract Bonds 

Vice President Wilmot M. Smith, 
Casualty & Surety, 
iser,” says: 

It behooves our field organization to 
prepare now for the tremendous volume 
of contract business which will be avail- 
able at the close of the war. Practically 
all post-war contemplates a 


Aetna 


writing in the “Aetna- 


planning 


substantial contract program, not only 
as a means of providing jobs, but to 
meet the serious need which will then 


exist for all types of essential construc 
tion, including good roads, hospitals, 
schools and other essential public im- 
provements. Now is the time for the 
alert and farsighted agent to prepare 
for‘this day by cultivating not only his 
old contractor customers, but others in 
his territory too, because this type of 
business is very largely produced 
through personal contacts and associa- 
tions built up over a period of time. 
The time to create this acquaintance- 
ship and start building this good will is 
when the contractor is not busy, has no 
immediate need for a bond and has am- 
ple time to discuss problems of mutual 
interest. It is no compliment to a cus- 
tomer to call and offer your service when 
he is in need of a bond or policy be- 
cause every alert agent will be doing the 


same thing. But contacts and _ friend- 
ships established when no immediate 
business is in prospect will pay big 


dividends in the future. 





A Definition 


“Federal Record’—Federal 
& Casualty Co.) 





(From Life 
The power to choose the work I do, 
To grow and have the larger view, 

To know and feel that | 
not bow the knee. 
State, 

To be the master of my fate, 

to risk, to lose to win, 


am free, 
To stand erect, 
To be no chattel of the 


To dare, 
To make my own career begin. 

To serve the world in my own way, 

To gain in wisdom, day by day, 

With hone and zest to climb, to rise, 
I call that PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 





Insurance is a good, clean business. 
There is no accumulation of stock to 
worry about and your progress depends 
on your own initiative and effort. Every 
day presents a new challenge; one which 
women, I believe, are well able to meet. 
—Thelma C. Fleming, Plainfield, N. J 
in U. S. F. & G. Bulletin. 




















CASUALTY 
Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILE 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Northern Insurance Company of N. Y. 


FIRE (City, suburban and countrywide) 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


INLAND and OCEAN MARINE . 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
First American Fire Insurance Company 
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Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Company 


Guarantee Co. of N. A.......25........ 


Hardware Indemnity 


Hartford Accident & 


ee ey 


Indemnity....... 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co..... 


Hartford Steam Boiler................ 


Home Indemnity .... 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A...... 


International Fidelity 


Keystone Auto ...... 


London Guarantee & Accident........ 


London & Lancashire Indemnity...... 


Manufacturers’ Casualty .............. 


Maryland Casualty .. 


Massachusetts Bonding ............... 


Merchants Indemnity 


eee eee eee eee teens 


Year 
1939 





Earned 
Premiums 
291,026 
307,681 


1,289,667 


37,511,738 

,007,933 
42,173,029 
49,063,756 
51,049,575 


651,892 
566,402 
573,024 


12,296,269 
13,138,087 
14,664,914 
17,366,451 
18,842,730 


121,919 
118,583 


7,163,814 
7,153,479 
7,290,242 
7,773,267 
7,715,290 


3,517,575 


3,533,185 
3,511,939 


3,412,110 
3,976,538 
5,243,101 
5,366,234 
4,585,162 


25,313,534 
24,369,561 
26,935,868 
31,322,343 
31,564,173 


14,778,009 
14,067,934 
14,222,890 
15,889,748 
16,304,002 


768,389 
748,718 
908,813 
995,758 
704,896 





19,991,351 


1,091,458 


4,028,606 
4,550,452 
5,489,632 
5,626,765 
7,039,397 


2,857,077 


11,822,328 
10,731,587 
12,103,719 
11,654,338 
13,185,310 


6,668,764 
6,302,917 
6,330,289 
6,369,330 
5,206,416 


282,772 
239,411 
209,575 
202,522 
141,081 


SSFES 
munNnoo 


HSERS 
CrmicooN 


Army Major’s Wife Doing Fine Job 2s 
Pinch-Hitting Mer. of A-QH. Agency 


A fine example of an A. & H. agent’s 
wife stepping into her husband’s office 
when he went to war and ably running 
the business, is given in the story of 
Mrs. Alene K. Ford of Cleveland, wife 
of the Massachusetts Indemnity general 
agent in that city, who is a Major in 
the Army. 

For almost two years Mrs. Ford has 
managed the agency known as Charles 
J. Ford & Associates, and the business 
has grown steadily in that time. She 
frankly admits that she was an “un- 
known factor” as far as knowledge of 
the A. & H. business is concerned when 
she came into the picture. “I had not 
been in office work before, so it was a 
frightened and nervous wife who started 
to help keep a business running,” she 
writes. 

But Mrs. Ford had a knowledge of 
the A. & H. business as a whole and, 
placing reliance in a secretary who was 
loyal and thoroughly conversant with 
the business, she pitched in with en- 
thusiasm to learn the details of under- 
writing and production. 

Major Ford’s confidence in his wife’s 


ability to make good was a consi int 
stimulation. He has always maintained 
that a successful executive is one +h 
trains an office force so that the |b iisj- 
ness can be continued prosperously ¢:ir- 
ing the absence of the boss, and ihe 
soundness of that belief is here denion- 
strated. 

Charles J. Ford & Associates is an or- 
ganization of full-time agents ; lus 
brokers, and since most of the full-iime 
agents have followed Major Ford ‘ito 
the services, “we are depending on 
brokerage business more than we id 
formerly,” says Mrs, Ford. Such busi- 
ness has been increased by telephone 
calls, personal contacts and by a pro- 
duction bulletin called “Ford Facts,” 
which is regularly published. 

Mrs. Ford sums up: “Personally it is 
a source of considerable enjoyment to 
me to be spending this time in Major 
Ford’s business. I am naturally pleased 
at the growth in business each year, and 
I also feel that this experience will 
serve as a stronger bond between Ma- 
jor Ford and myself when he returns 
after the war is over.” 





Metropolitan Casualty 


National Casualty 


ee 


National Surety Corp. ................ 


New Amsterdam Casualty............. 


New England Casualty................ 


New York Caswehty: <66s60ssesecssee 


Norwich Union Indemnity............. 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee.......... 


Peerless Casualty ................ Raa 


Pennsylvania Casualty ............. see 


Phoenix Indemnity ............. Sempes 


Preferred Accident ...........0..0.83 ', 


1939 6,734,056 2,773,195 41.2 
1940 7,323,533 2,928,331 40.0 
1941 8,196,114 3,633,581 44.3 
1942 8,578,589 3,161,405 36.9 
1943 7,929,468 2,815,101 35.5 
1939 4,113,236 1,836,894 44.7 
1940 4,654,566 2,309,639 49.6 
1941 5,266,667 2,704,773 51.4 
1942 5,219,924 2,359,060 45.2 
1943 4,702,482 1,874,647 39.9 
1939 9,288,687 1,982,609 21.4 
1940 9,082,560 1,613,843 17.8 
1941 9,370,751 1,714,251 18.3 
1942 = 10,287,148 1,567,386 15.2 
1943 =: 10,331,692 1,284,426 12.4 
1939 =: 13,173,077 5,777,861 43.9 
1940 =: 13,331,671 5,159,555 38.7 
1941 14,140,136 6,631,193 46.9 
1942 = 15,418,344 5,954,289 38.6 
1943 = 16,119,354 6,507,862 40.4 
1940 6,895 3,523 Bi) 
1941 228,335 163,325 71.5 
1942 485,011 245,315 50.6 
1943 309,318 164,247 53.1 
1939 2,683,362 951,834 35.5 
1940 2,816,911 1,081,358 38.4 
1941 3,280,414 1,333,226 40.6 
1942 3,608,690 1,330,393 36.9 
1943 3,502,753 1,407,893 40.4 
1939 228,352 106,081 46.5 
1940 240,206 121,331 50.5 
1941 265,534 148,675 56.0 
1942 386,228 193,353 50.1 
1943 349,503 129,296 37.0 
1939 8,250,987 2,944,452 35.7 
1940 880, 3,296,037 41.8 
1941 8,337,403 3,569,489 2. 
1942 8,554,984 2,836,598 Ga.2 
1943 8,410,825 2,946,143 35. 
1939 1,008,325 483,435 48.1) 
1940 969,528 325,426 33. 
1941 1,329,171 506,277 38. 
1942 1,696,951 633,183 37.3 
1943 1,681,482 745,123 44. 
1943 5,588,023 5,030,443 90.1 
1939 3,614,982 1,388,041 38. 
1940 3,634,806 1,611,525 44..: 
1941 4,049,849 1,872,091 46. 
1942 4,212,011 1,550,597 36. 
1943 4,117,366 1,598,637 38 
1939 4,530,658 PKR MES 51. 
1940 5,176,188 1,858,620 35. 
1941 6,180,346 2,882,100 46. 
1942 7,666,855 3,692,119 48.: 
1943 6,229,413 2,640,718 42.4 
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Wealth of Post-War Planning Ideas for Agency 


Ise Contained in Hartford Accident’s Letters 


\ wealth of helpful ideas for agents in connection with post-war planning and ex- 


in resulted from the recent letter contest of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
tich prizes were offered to those agents of the company who prepared the best 
-estions to be sent to Lieutenant Stuart E. Graham, now in Italy, and who was 
usly looking ahead to the time when he would return to civilian life. The letters 


were extremely helpful both to Lieutenant Graham and to those who took the time 
to write them, obviously they got a lot of ideas out of their own thinking on post-war 


Jiems of value in their own offices, as well as to the casualty-surety business as a 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity has granted permission to The Eastern Underwriter 


to run excerpts from the three letters receiving top honors, all of them excellently 


pret ired. 


They were written by Gordon A. Woodward of Howard & Woodward, Hatfield, 
Mass. Murray M. Lent, senior partner of Knox, Lent & Stevens, Inc., White Plains, 
\. Y.. and Harold N, Mann of J. C. Guyles & Co., Tacoma, Wash., and to all of 
them Hartford Accident presented war bonds. The following extracts are quoted 
from these letters but are not necessarily in the order in which these agents’ names 


are here listed. Letter No. 1 follows: 


Are We Equipped for the Future? 

Let’s look at ourselves objectively. What 
should we carefully examine and correct 
now? Here is my guiding questionnaire: 

1. Our Office. Are we in the right 
location, considering future growth of our 
town? Can we lower our overhead and 
still maintain our prestige and office ap- 
pearance? Should we own our own build- 
ing, or lease suitable quarters? How long 
a lease? Is the physical arrangement of 
our office not only attractive but efficient ? 
Is our office well lighted, ventilated, clean 
and well decorated? Are we proud of 
our office or will our clients think we are 


behind the times because our office looks 
that way? 

2. Office System. Are our filing cabi- 
nets, cards, folders and maps up to date? 
Can our filing and records be simplified ? 
Can we throw out dead records? Can we 
get information quickly? Is our book- 
keeping system modern—simple yet com- 
prehensive? Does it tell us what we want 


to know simply and quickly? Can we 
eliminate any unnecessary work in our 
office ? 


Have we analyzed each 
Can we make any re- 
How does each 


3. Expenses. 
item of expense? 
ductions or eliminations ? 


item of expense compare with the national 
average? What is the percentage of ex- 
pense to premiums written, compared with 
agents in our territory doing about the 
same business ? 

4. Collections. Are bills out on time? 
Do we have a good collection system? Do 
we work it? Are we tough enough? Do 
we use return envelopes? 

5. Personnel. Are they carefully chos- 
en? Are they well instructed and trained ? 
Do they keep up with new changes? How 
do they meet our clients? How do they 
answer the telephone? Do they relieve us 
of detail? How do we maintain their 
interest ? 

Putting Our House in Order 

Now we have analyzed ourselves. Let’s 
put our house in order, and let’s do it now. 

Our business is being attacked from 
many sources, If we are to survive, we 
must properly serve the public. We must 
give them sound protection, simple and 
comprehensive policies at a reasonable cost. 
We must devise new policies, new methods, 
and new markets. We should not be 
afraid to try something new. We should 
never be satisfied. Times have changed— 
times will change—we must keep ahead of 
them with hard work and confidence. What 
should we do? 

1. Rules, Rates and Manuals. V'm sure 
we would sell lots more insurance if our 
rules, rates and manuals were simplified. 
The sales resistance starts with the agent 





or broker because they will not try to sell 
something which they do not understand, 
or which calls for too much study or work. 
There is too much ambiguity, too much 


mystery, and too many rules. Lay lan- 
guage should be used. Most of us are not 
trained lawyers, mathematicians or clair- 
voyants. To help the agent, the manuals 
could be supplemented by simple rate 
charts which could be carried in the pocket 
or kept on his desk. 

Let’s look at a few premiums for au- 
tomobile liability insurance such as $20.90, 
$24.10, $16.95, and for property damage 
$9.15, $11.05, $8.10, etc. Why not make 
the premiums to the nearest dollar? It 
would not only save time, but would aver- 
age up. Why not make premiums to the 
nearest dollar for increased limits, and 
not by increased percentages? A simple 
chart or table would do the trick. Why 
should we put through an additional or 
return premium for less than a dollar? 


Line Cards and Surveys 
2. Production. No agent can properly 
protect his client unless he knows what 
insurance he needs and what insurance he 
has. Your own clients are your best cus- 
tomers; therefore an agent must be able 
to tell at a glance just what insurance 
he has written for his client. A line card 
is most intportant. It can be .used for 
many purposes if properly devised. It will 
tell the lines written, and those that are 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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The United States Casualty Company pledges its continued friendly 
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Year 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


Company 
Protective Indemnity 


1939 


Royal Indemnity 
940 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity .......... 


Seaboard Surety 


Standard Accident: ...........0....050% 


Standard Surety & Casualty........... 


Sun Indemnity 


’ Travelers Indemnity ................. 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


United States Casualty ............... 


Unlted: States Fo 6iie. iis ese sccvccns 


United States Guarantee............... 


Universal Indemnity .................. 


Western Casualty & Surety........... 


Western National ................5.05. 


Earned 
Premiums 
439,694 
602,095 
758,374 
1,065,363 
945,674 


13,121,678 
13,309,422 
14,863,795 
17,076,004 
17,414,790 


6,249,902 
6,800,446 
7,953,460 
9,188,092 
8,978,591 


1,672,964 
1,673,114 
1,953,120 
2,114,264 
1,832,603 


14,964,714 
14,679,454 
16,537,760 
20,779,008 
20,302,422 


13,229,091 
13,751,429 
14,962,520 
17,980,220 
18,213,563 


56,591,879 
58,209,270 
66,034,225 
80,718,452 
87,211,501 


6,388,905 
6,837,690 
7,945,475 
7,837,080 
7,525,419 


33,493,855 
34,070,541 
37,304,965 
42,448,842 
43,597,276 


5,405,224 
5,540,261 
6,314,031 
6,464,221 
5,709,222 


223,662 
194,012 
235,207 
282,353 
260,591 


137,515 
56,513 


Losses 

Incurred 
234,586 
263,970 
476,654 
723,080 
497,172 


5,170,046 
5,689,049 
6,726,034 
6,327,641 
6,948,189 


250,328 
323,574 


5,970,017 


1,521,512 
1,373,867 
1,783,357 
1,311,960 
1,053,891 


1,454,936 
1,503,619 
1,556,977 
1,435,025 
1,412,030 


4,779,682 
5,277,006 
6,271,680 
6,841,515 
7,025,531 


25,537,884 
28,826,858 
33,495,492 
40,826,189 
46,316,906 


3,308,845 
3,461,539 
4,285,993 
3,650,143 
3,247,658 


12,848,829 
12,777,390 
13,567,312 
19,759,812 
15,473,682 


1,671,795 
1,732,314 
1,976,970 
1,207,465 
1,443,601 


142,543 

63,241 
103,559 
154,354 
137,694 


43,330 
22,089 


Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 32) 
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Walter L. Flynn 


(Continued from Page 5) 


a half million dollars as the result of one 
man’s defalcations. That loss could have 
been minimized greatly if proper safe- 
guards had been used by the employer. 


Cullen Inaugurates Department 


Recurrences of this type of loss and 
realization that many such losses might 
have been prevented through analysis 
and the setting up of adequate safe- 
guards, led President Vincent Cullen of 
our company to inaugurate the research 
department. It is our job to put into 
effect practical application of research to 


minimize and prevent losses. Up to the 
present time, we have limited our studies 
to fidelity and blanket bonds. In the first 
five months of operation, our depart- 
ment made a review of a large number 
of bank units in four states. The results 
are most interesting and we feel con- 
fident that the reviews and reports will 
help to reduce losses in the future. 

The department also has made reviews 
for several department stores as well as 
one insurance company. Certain poten- 
tial loss hazards were observed and sug- 
gestions offered tor their correction. To 
date a number of banks, department 
stores and insurance brokers have ex- 
pressed their appreciation and gratitude 
for the practical application of loss pre- 
vention work in the fidelity field by our 
department. 

Since the report on the banks was 
made, I have made a review of five 
banks in one city in up-state New York. 
There I found that the fidelity research 
program met with a most cordial recep- 
tion—the bank officials welcome this 
service and are quick to respond to sug- 
gestions made on the basis of careful 
study which eliminates guesswork and 
promotes the security of their institu- 
tions. 


Picture of Hazards 


In my review of the banks already 
mentioned, it should be noted that the 
banks examined were commercial, reg- 
ular savings banks and one Federal sav- 
ings and loan association. Three main- 
tain branches, each of which is a 
separate exposure, and for purposes of 
the analysis we considered each office as 
a separate unit. Our purpose was to 
point out to the officer of the bank 
charged with insurance responsibility 
any circumstances which might lead to 
losses and offer suggestions to prevent 
such possible losses and to give our un- 
derwriters a picture of the hazards faced 
by a banking group. It is hoped that as 
a result of the teamwork between our 
company and the banks, losses will be 
minimized if not entirely prevented. 

The banks surveyed are located in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
Long Island and Illinois. They range 
in size, according to deposits, from 
$1,000,000 to $80,000,000, 

Since our examination, we have been 
informed that all of the banks reviewed 
are following our suggestions to elim- 
inate or reduce the potential loss haz- 
ards and to correct the weak spots re- 
vealed by the examination. Some of the 
banks already have increased their cov- 
erage in conformity with the schedule 
of the American Bankers Association 
(and in my opinion, that organization’s 
“Digest of Bank Insurance” is the best 
treatise available on the subject today) 
and others have the matter under con- 
sideration. One bank increased its pri- 
mary blanket bond from $75,000 to 


$125,000 in accordance with our reco:;- 
mendations. 
Potential Loss Hazards 

Following are some of the poten:4] 
loss hazards and weak spots we <)- 
served: 

No confirmation or infrequent co 
firmation of balances in dormant ; -- 
counts; single signature on checking 
accounts with correspondent banks; ‘n- 
sufficient isolation of teller’s cash; boo ':- 
keepers not rotated; single contro] of 
reserve cash; no surprise audits or 
examination of teller’s cash; incomp!. te 
confirmation of bank deposits made 5y 
branch bank; exposure to forged <n- 
dorsements; single control of withdray,al 
of securities from Federal Reserve 
Bank; insufficient review of uncolle:+t- 
able loans before charging off; ins ‘f- 
ficient identification of payees on checks 
cashed for defense workers. 

Risk Research Booklet 

The Risk Research Institute, Juc, 
issued a booklet called “Buyers Analyze 
Commercial Fidelity Bonds”. In that 
booklet it was stated: “The outstanding 
object of Risk Research Institute is to 
assist insurance buyers everywhere to 
educate themselves.” In the same book- 
let it is also stated: “A third type of 
service which bonding companies give 
employers consists of a critical survey 
of the employer’s accounting procedure 
and business methods to determine the 
extent to which these things abet or 
prevent employe dishonesty. Every em- 
ployer should welcome an examination 
of this kind, and if the surety company 
offers constructive recommendations for 
changes in the accounting system, they 
should be adopted. Moreover, re-exami- 
nation of the system should be sought 
at regular intervals. 

“The value of the collateral services 
offered by fidelity insurance depends 
upon the skill with which they are per- 
formed and the extent to which they are 
utilized by the employer. Therefore, be- 
fore leaving this phase of the subject, 
two points should be emphasized. First, 
procure your bonds from a company that 
is qualified to investigate your employes 
properly, and one that is equipped to 
study your accounting system expertly. 
Second, avail yourself of the company’s 
service; you are paying for it so you 
might as well make use of it.” 

Certainly research as practiced by the 
suretv companies is making progress and 
has a real service to the public. 


J. Dillard Hall 


(Continued from Page 5) 


losses on every type of dishonesty and 
defalcation. 
“Proof of the Pudding” 

“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” and from many examples of 
what the plan is doing, here are two 
typical examples: 

1. A large wholesaler; before—85 de- 
falcations in the year; after—(respond- 
ing to personnel-protection plan) only 
14 defalcations in the year; result— 
valuable employes saved. 

2. A nationally known meat packer; 
before—losses so frequent, threatened 
with cancellation of fidelity insurance; 
after—(with personnel-protection plan) 
defalcation reduced 80%; result—sav- 
ings to employer of employes and 
premium, 

Many inquiries have been received at 
the home office in response to the ad- 
vertising of the personnel-protection 
plan in national magazines. Interes!ed 
business concerns countrywide, have 
asked to learn more about the plar— 
one query came from Honolulu. 








Yorkshire Indemnity 


Zurich General Accident............... 


1939 982,996 442,996 45 

1940 1,078,621 399,596 37. 
1941 1,254,593 446,836 35. 
1942 1,446,809 385,051 26.¢ 
1943 1,343,387 397,193 29. 

1939 —- 13,310,166 5,814,229 43.7 
1940  14,057°814 6,601,678 47( 


6,851,338 435 
9,937,041 53. 
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Post-War Planning Means Getting Back to Fundamentals 





Views of Insurance Buyer Guernsey 


(Continued from Page 3) 


will necessitate some changed thinking 
on the part of insurance men. 

Broader forms of coverage will be 
necessary and I can foresee, for ex- 
ample, where the old clauses in life 
urance policies prohibiting air travel 


insu! 

are going to look pretty silly when 
aviation really comes of age. So are 
some of the boundary-line restrictions 
in insurance policies which restrict the 


coverage to the United States and per- 


haps Canada. But to illustrate how 
ridiculous it is to call this post-war 
planning we have but to look at the 


creat strides that have been taken 
toward broadening of coverage during 
the war period. 

the average buyer of insurance is 
not thinking in terms of post-war plan- 


ning except insofar as the particular 
industry he represents may be doing 
post-war planning, and he must ar- 


range his insurance accordingly. We do, 
however, have some definite hopes for 
the future—call it post-war or post any- 
thing else. We hope, for example, for a 
continuation of the trend toward broader 
coverage, the need for which will un- 
doubtedly be thrown into greater focus 
in the years following the end of the 
war, and we hope to have a continu- 
ation of the present expansion of life, 
accident and health insurance. 

But in addition to those things which 
are already well on the way and will 
almost certainly continue apace, the in- 
surance buyer hopes for a progressive 
though sound attitude on the part of 
insurance management, the continued 
improvement in the agency system, and 
a greater cooperation, between the in- 
surers and the insureds. 

“Pressure Guys” 


On the subject of agents, I can only 
repeat the thoughts that I have ex- 
pressed before, that one of the real 
jobs of insurance is to set up standards 
that will guarantee’ that its agents will 
be true representatives of their field and 
not just “pressure guys.” It is unsound 
economically for any business to sup- 
port those who contribute nothing to 
that business. Insurance companies have 
no right to load upon the buyer a fac- 
tor in his premium to cover a commis- 
sion for an agent who renders no serv- 
ice whatever either to the buyer or to 
the company, and in the broad sense, 
doing your competitor out of the busi- 
not sufficient justification for 
placing an additional economic burden 
on the policyholder. Insurance agents 
should know their subjects thoroughly, 
and insurance companies have no justi- 
fication for appointing agents who are 
not so qualified. 

Henry Anderson, a member of Risk 
Resear ‘ch Institute and insurance man- 
er for Paramount Pictures, Inc., in a 
recent talk before the Surety Under- 
Writers Association of New York, said: 
“I would avoid criticizing ‘other plans 
i insurance or other insurance com- 
panies when talking to a buyer.” To 
this sentiment, I can only say, “Amen,” 

nd add that it is equally wise to 
avoid the implication that the buyer 
must place his insurance through a given 

solely because of reciprocity, in- 
hucnce, relationship, or what have you. 

Closer Cooperation With Buyers 

s surprising how many agents, if 
bother to go after business at all, 
look these elementary rules of sales- 
‘hip. If your agent wants to sell 
ntelligent buyer, let him go in and 
that buyer where he can be of 
‘ce to him and how he can help 
in solving his insurance problems. 
he has nothing more to offer than 
same coverage in another company, 
1m stay home and save everybody’s 
ni 


Lompany executives and underwriters, 


Frowns on 


ness is 


ag 


policy forming committees, rate-making 
bodies, etc., would do well to give more 
serious consideration to the problems of 
the insured and to the advisability of 
making a serious attempt to cooperate 
more closely with him, The progressive 
leaders in the insurance field know this 
and have lately shown more and more 
interest in, and desire to cooperate with, 
the buyers of insurance. This attitude 
unfortunately is not as general as it 
might be and there are still those who 
are willing to sit back and trust to 
artificial attempts to sell. their position 
to the public in order to stave off the 
possibility of further government en- 
croachment instead of doing the one 
thing which would be most successful 
along this line, namely; taking the pub- 
lic into their confidence and showing an 
honest effort and sincere desire to un- 
derstand the views and problems of 
those whom they profess to protect with 
their policies of insurance. 

The present muddled status of use 
and occupancy insurance is certainly no 
indication of cooperation on the part of 
insurance companies in solving the cur- 
rent problem of the buyer, nor is it 
any compliment to the progressive 
thinking and intelligent management of 
the industry. 

Let’s hope for an end to the ostrich 
tactics which unfortunately are still 
being engaged in by some insurance 
executives, by means of which the evils 
of the business get a _ perfect run- 
around, from company to underwriters 
to rating organizations to state laws and 
back again. Let’s hope that when we 
get to this period of so-called post- 
war operation, we will have developed 
the fortitude to face our problems 
squarely and do something about them. 





Home Town Newspaper Ads 
Keep Producer in the News 


(From “Continental Agents’ Record”) 

Keeping your name before the public 
—reminding your prospects often of 
what you sell, the services you are pre- 
pared to give them and how easy it is 
to reach difficult to- 
day at the same time that it is admit- 
tedly more important. You can’t, now, 
keep in personal touch with clients on a 


you—seems more 


pre-war basis. Even if you tried to 
maintain a pre-war schedule of calls 
you might not find clients at home. 


There is, however, one place where you 
can meet all of them, individually and 
simultaneously—on any day you choose 
—and make a sales presentation that is 
brief, specific and designed to net you 
new business immediately and in the 
future. That place is your local news- 
paper. 

Each of your clients, at some time 
during the day, will read the local paper 
from banner headline to want ads. If 
your name and address is in that paper 
you will have made your regular “re- 
minder” call—a profitable call if the ad- 
vertisement presents interesting infor- 
mation on a specific form of insurance 
or agency service and makes it easy for 
your prospect to pick up his phone and 
ask for you.... 

Obviously the far-reaching results of 
publishing varied advertisements on a 
regular schedule is that you will estab- 
lish yourself in the eyes of both pros- 
pects and assureds as a live wire, aggres- 
sive, multiple line agency, fully equipped 
to handle all lines of their business. 
Newcomers as well as clients will come 
to know your agency as one which 
writes more than one line of insurance, 
whether life, residence liability, bur- 
glary or whatever—and which is pre- 
pared to render service at any time. 


. 





Robinson on Planning for All Tomorrows 


(Continued from Page 3) 


confidence in the intentions or ability of 
one’s competitors to contribute construc- 
tive thought and action, these are the 
real and ever present dangers facing 
our business. 


It is not really a post-war problem 


which confronts us. It is a problem 
which would have been with us war 
or no war. 


There are agents and companies to- 
day who have come to the realization 
of the need for a fresher, healthier cul- 
tivation of their product and less of 
the hothouse atmosphere. When this 
war is over it will be those agents and 
those companies who will lead insur- 
ance forward. 


No Sitting in Ivory Towers 


There is no suggestion here of rough- 
shod individualism, only that companies 
and agents alike recognize the oppor- 
tunity and necessity for individual effort 
and expression for the good of all. Let 
there be no sitting in ivory towers on 
the part of those who are so intent 
upon professionalizing insurance. There 
is merchandising to be done and the 
local agent or broker must have a real 
part in the designing of the product 
even if that should lead to the ending 
of archaic language in policy forms and 
the construction of contracts giving 
broader protection but which will be 





ALAN O. ROBINSON 


clearly understood by every assured. 
Planning for post-war production? 
Why not an all-out effort today to as- 


sure production for all tomorrows ? 


Brokers Must Be Better Buyers 


In Approaching Post-War Period 


By Jerome S. Miller 
New York City Broker 


Insurance coverages and even prac- 
tices are changing so rapidly that it 
seems to me the greatest need of the 
broker today is education. For many 
years brokers were accustomed to’ sell 
their customers the coverages found in 
the manuals and in that manner provide 


- 
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JEROME S. MILLER 


a fairly complete program of protection, 
in tune with the protection then avail- 
able. In a recent period of time im- 
provements in coverage have been made 
available which improved definitely the 
wall of protection that can be built 
around a business or an individual. 

Self education is the most important 


approach to new and more secure busi- 
ness in what has been deftly called the 
pre post-war period. 

Did you ever fail to make a better sale 
because you didn’t know the availability 
of a certain coverage? Payroll holdup, 
for instance, can be revised to cover 
again “all loss of payroll.” Did you ever 
fail to make a better sale because you 
didn’t know the requirements for a cov- 
erage? Did you ever fail to make a bet- 
ter sale because you didn’t notice, when 
a customer called, that he needed resi- 
dence theft insurance, or business inter- 
ruption insurance, or additional accident 
insurance? Do your records show, for 
instance, these missing points in cover- 
age, and are they in easy reference form, 
so that they are available at the appro- 
priate moment? Did you ever fail to 
make a sale because your customer didn’t 
know you handled a certain form of in- 
surance? Have you ever, for instance, 
had someone say, “Gosh, I didn’t know 
you wrote life insurance.” 

Recommends Survey of Client Needs 

If you can excuse your being around 
the office during the day these days on 
the grounds of shortage of help, spend 
some of that time using survey sheets 
of one sort or another to give you a 
bird’s-eye view picture of your custom- 
ers’ coverages. Keep those sheets handy, 
and refer to them everytime you call a 
customer or one calls you. 

If you have the excuse of not being in 
the office long enough because you're so 
busy seeing customers, take Monday 
morning “off” every other week and sur- 
vey your records to find out who you 
didn’t protect with what forms. 

Your customer receives in protection 
only what you apply for in his behalf 
at the insurance company office. If you 
do not know all the items on the insur- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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not. It can be used as a prospect list for 
personal or mail solicitation. 

Much has been written on surveys. It 
is a most important tool to get business, 
to hold it, and to educate the agent. A 
survey should not be made unless it is 
worth the time spent, and when done it 
should be a thoroughly turned-out job. I 
suggest that companies revise their ques- 
tionnaires, They are, for the most part, 
out of date, sketchy and incomplete. 

When soliciting a good-sized account, 
show him a real bang-up survey that you 
have made, and show him how you saved 
your client money, or increased his pro- 
jection, When a man can see as well as 
ligten, you are giving him both barrels. 

1 think we all realize that, in the fu- 
ture, there will not be as many wealthy 
people but that a great many will have 
mich higher wages. Wages have increased 
about’ 52%" since 1939. This latter class 
will be & big potential market for insur- 

ance and we should gear ourselves accord- 
ingly. “a 

Let’s devise forms of protection now 
tat will appeal to this class, but let’s not 
have minimum premiums of $50 and $100. 
It may be smart to have a type of sales- 
men who can meet these people on a com- 
mon ground. Many of these people have 
never carried insurance before—here is 
a challenge for public relations and edu- 
cation. Therefore, an agent should study 
his territory and try to anticipate who 
will do the buying, who will supply them 
and what they will purchase. 


Sclectivity in Prospecting 


estimated that two out of three 
families plan to spend their money on 
certain things when they are available. 
What are they? Millions of automobiles, 
new homes, radios, repairs, refrigerators, 
washing machines, etc. Certainly we should 
plan now to insure those who produce, sell 
and consume. these products. 

There will be hundreds of thousands of 
planes after the war, and just as many 
who will want to own and fly them. Let’s 
learn all we can about aviation insurance 
now and keep abreast of the changes. 

I suggest the companies be prepared to 
furnish a simple comprehensive policy at 
reasonable cost. 

3. Advertising. Companies spend a lot 
of money on advertising but in my humble 
opinion they could do a far better job. 
A few companies are beginning to see the 


It is 


light. Why spend a lot of money telling 
the public they have been in business so 
many years that their finances are so and 


so, and their losses are handled quickly 
and fairly. The public takes that for grant- 
ed. (I’m not so sure it’s smart to show 
a picture of that beautiful home office 
domicile, either.) Why not spend the 
money telling the public about every day 
risks, the available policies, the safety 
werk and what the agent can do fcr 
them? We would sell more insurance and 
do a public relations job at the same time. 
And the same thing goes for agents and 
brokers. 


Most companies get our leaflets describ- 
ing different forms of insurance. If more 
thought were given to them, more agents 
would use them. They could be more at- 
tractive; they should be the right size for 
mailing and light weight. They should be 
so worded that they could be used in so- 
liciting new lines along with a personal 
letter. They could tell the story much 
better than the average agert could, and 
save ime and typing. 

Let’s find out what the public wants, 
how we can best serve them, and come 
“hell or high water,” let’s do it. Someone 
else will if we don’t and you know who. 
It might be helpful to all if the company 
would ask the producer what the public 
is thinking. 

There should, I think, be a closer re- 
lationship. Is the agent ever asked about 
new forms of Protection, new rules or 
manual changes? This is the first time 
I have heard of any company doing it 
and I certainly hope it isn’t the last. 


Suggestions From Letter No. 2 


1 take an optimistic view of the future 
and really believe our insurance busi- 
ness, yours and mine, is going to go 
places never before dreamed of. But, 
oh yes, there’s a “but” in my hopes. We 
all will have to recognize that there 
must be changes in conditions and meth- 
ods to achieve this success. If we 
stand still, we will be “left at the post.” 
But I feel that we are not going to 
stand still. I do not expect all the 
changes in methods to come over night, 
but we must all work towards a goal. 
Without further ado I am going to out- 
line some of the changes I feel are on 
the way. 

Being an agent I feel naturally most 
keenly the changes that must come to 
agents. But as we agents are an inte- 
gral part of our companies, these 
changes must simultaneously affect com- 
pany methods, so by giving my agency 
views I can also tell you what I expect 
to happen in company progress. 

There are three things an agent must 
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do. Be prepared to give service. Give 
the service. Be adequately compen- 
sated for the service. 

Be prepared to give service. An agent 
must be qualified to properly serve the 
public. Through courses in school, com- 
pany instruction, and chances for ade- 
quate training within the business the 
necessary qualifications can be obtained 
for a man to be properly prepared to 
enter the insurance business as a pro- 
fession. * Agency licensing should be 
limited to those so equipped by state 
qualification laws. But right here state 
control of competition through restric- 
tive licensing laws will only bring criti- 
cism of the business and in the end, 
boomerang. Agents must recognize the 
need of allowing properly trained indi- 
viduals who would be a credit to the 
profession to enter this field and should 
assist them instead of trying to create a 
monopoly by keeping them out. Just 
think. How would you feel if you re- 
turned only to find an invisible wall 
built to keep you from entering your 
chosen field of insurance for which you 
were adequately prepared? (Of course, 
a special agent could pass an agent’s 
license exam!) This should not happen. 
Similarly, the companies while they must 
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‘be #4 also. 


assist deserving men to enter the fyjsj- 
ness, must cease licensing Joe Do» kes 
because Joe can get the insurance on 
Uncle Ezra’s pop factory.... 


Education 


First we’ll continue the education. The 
company comes in strong here. he 
agents must be kept informed up to the 
minute on new policies, forms, 1: es, 
broader coverages, and the newest 
in giving proper service to clients 

The agent must understand the |: sic 
principles of all coverages. But no ° jan 
today can “know everything.” He jist 
bring in the technical aids of his «om- 
pany, special agent, engineer or un: er- 
writer to supplement his work. Ha.ing 
the assured properly covered the modern 
agent’s next duty is to keep the cover- 


age up-to-date. Here again he must 
apply the continued education he is re- 
ceiving, and the company services. The 


customer must be informed of the l:iest 
and the best, and with the changes that 
are coming an agent will often have 
plenty to do to care for his own cus- 
tomers. But increased premiums will 
arise from this and Mr. Agent will not 
have to spend so much | time asking fra- 
ternity brother Al to “give me a little 
of your business that worthy brother X 
has at expiration.” He will be attend- 
ing to his own expirations, not that of 
some other agent. 


Adequate Compensation 

Finally, and perhaps one of the most 
vexatious points to be’ adjusted, is the 
matter of adequate compensation for the 
agent. By adequate I mean fair recom- 
pense for services performed, neither 
under nor over-payment. Before this 
can be done it may be necessary to es- 
tablish cost analysis studies in many 
representative agencies of various sizes. 
In any cost study recognition must be 
made of the professional character of 
the properly educated insuror. With 
this in mind fair agency acquisition costs 
must be established for all classes of 
business. Perhaps the old straight com- 
mission schedule is on the way out. Al- 
ready it is being altered on large risks. 
And what wailing such changes will 
bring. Company men will probably need 
earmuffs the year round. But why, 
when Great Aunt Lizzie finally goes be- 
yond and leaves a hundred thousand for 
the joyous nieces and nephews to battle 
over, should cousin Joe Doakes (he’s in 
the business again) get a $300 commis- 
sion for signing the bond? What has 
he done to earn it? 

Again on a $10 premium the agent's 
service perhaps would be worth #. 
Maybe the company share should only 
My goodness! The assured 
is going to get it for $8, and both the 
agent and company have been adequate- 
ly paid. Won’t Mr. Assured be happy. 
And why should Agent X get $5 or 
$10, if not more, for countersigning a 
policy when he renders no service what- 
soever? He does notary public signing 
for a darned sight less. Treason? Mr. 
Direct-Writer down the street will sign 
it and “credit” Mr. Assured the coun- 
tersignature fee! And who can tell? 
When this commission idea is fairly 
ironed out, Mr. Good-Agent may lave 
more business than ever. 

Letter No. 3—“Broad Coverages— 

Plus Qualified Agents 


The new form of theft policy is, the 
answer to a great many problems w/icre 
an establishment cannot afford and does 
not require the broader and more ¢x- 
tensive forms. Fire and Extended ‘ ov- 
erage and the new Theft policy pres«nts 
an excellent combination for such 'n- 
stances. The general result provides an 
opportunity for the agent and com any 
to provide his client with a more at ‘ac- 
tive and salable proposition and ‘hus 
in the future it may not be said ‘hat 
surveys will show our agents apat ‘clic 
to providing our clients with this n 
needed type of protection. 

The same line of reasoning goes '"f0 
the makeup of insurance programs [or 
the industrial or business concern. lie 
comprehensive liability policy has »ecen 
and will continue to be, with incre: :ing 
popularity, the vehicle through v ich 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Ads Stress Community Usefulness of Agents 


(Continued from Page 9) 


, worthwhile insurance consultant, some- 
engaged in a worthwhile business, per- 
ng a worthwhile service, and thus en- 
to be a permanent cog in the present 
st-war economic scheme of business and 
community life, 
“Freedom 
. a free- 


Show that insurance is really 
Worry over Financial Loss” 
of great value and importance in troubled, 
in times like these, 
usefulness of the Analysis 
people buy 


ress. the 
ind its real aid in 
ents sell insurance properly. 


helping 


Edward C. Stone’s Comment 


tyard C. Stone, United States man- 
and attorney of the Employers’ 
(;roup, who is an enthusiastic supporter 
s program, explained recently in a 

| circuit broadcast to its field rep- 
resentatives, that advertising and radio 
broadeasting in themselves will accom- 


pl little “but we have found out that 
they can be,used as most efficient tools 
to make sales. The hammer on the car- 
penter’s bench builds no houses but put 
into the hands of the experienced car- 


| it helps mightily to build houses. 
So it is with our nation-wide advertising 
and radio broadcasting.” 

That the campaign has made a hit in 
the field is indicated by the hundreds of 
repeat orders received at the head office 
for Employers’ ads in condensed size for 
direct mail use, for newspaper mats for 
local paper use over the agent’s signa- 
ture, and requests for spot announce- 
ments to tie in with the Mutual Net- 
work broadcast of the Employers’ every 
Sunday evening. 

\rthur D. Grose, superintendent of 
Employers’ publicity department, reports 
that “our most popular promotional ma- 
terial are the penny post cards which 
are mailed to clients and prospects in 


yenter, 


advance calling attention to radio and 
national advertising. The agent signs 
these cards as ‘The Man with the Plan’ 


and thus identifies himself with anything 
that may be broadcast or printed re- 
varding this composite individual. A 
careful check on our magazine advertis- 
ing shows that 1t is receiving unusually 
high readership ratings.” 


Travelers “My Conscience Wears an 


Old Felt Hat” 


_As a tribute to the insurance agent, 
lravelers published nationally a_ full 
page entitled “My Conscience Wears an 


Old Felt Hat.” C. W. Van Beynum, 
publicity department manager of the 
company, says that Travelers’ agents 


have always found it possible to make 
good use of ads along this line and this 
one was particularly effective. The copy 
tells the human interest story about Ed, 


the agent, who is best described by one 
of his clients as “my conscience. Says 
the client: 


— 


“There have been plenty of times in the 
past 15 years when I’ve hated to see Ed hang 
up his old felt hat and sit down to talk with 
me. lve cussed him out, and argued with him, 
iid stalled him off for months at a time. 

“But I’ve listened to him, too, and I’m 
mighty glad I did. Take the time Ed wheedled 

* into giving him five minutes one day when 

{ was too busy to see him. Because of 

* minutes I didn’t have to worry about 
the money was coming from to pay the 
when I fell down the cellar stairs last 

ind broke a leg and two ribs. 

, to go back a little farther, there was 
t day we had lunch. That was just after 

iarried, I wanted to rave about Clara, 

wanted to talk business. Luckily for 





y Opinion, there is a market today 
e sale of dishonesty insurance 
offers to every agent, broker or 
idelity and surety fieldman, noth- 
tt of a golden opportunity. He 
to himself, his company and his 
_ both present and prospective, to 
he sale of this much needed pro- 
Frank A. Bach, president, Fi- 
x Deposit Co. 





me, Ed won. Because he did talk business and 
finally made me listen, Clara will be able to 
keep our home and give the kids a good edu- 
cation, no matter what happens to me. 

“Who is Ed? Why, he’s the Travelers agent 
in my town and he sells me insurance. Being 
another man’s conscience is his business, Speak- 
ing for myself, I want to say he knows his job.” 

Simple illustration for this message 
was an old felt hat hanging on an office 
hat tree. 


Maryland Casualty Stresses 
War Work 

Maryland Casualty’s way of giving 
recognition to agents is to stress in full 
page pictorial messages the important 
war work, both on the home and battle 
fronts, that insurance people are doing 
today. 

“In addition to their job of furnishing 
insurance protection against unforeseen 
events so that others may sleep with 
peace of mind” the agent is extolled in 
Maryland’s ads for Civilian Defense 
duties, for Blood Bank donations and 
“for giving their free time to the sweat 
and grime of war industry, after hard 
days at their own jobs.” 

The message reproduced on this page 
and three others in the Maryland’s cur- 
rent national magazine series have re- 
cently been made up in a broadside for 
prospect distribution. Also, individual 
reproductions of these messages, blown 
up for window, counter or wall display, 
can be obtained with no company signa- 
ture. 

David C. Gibson, vice president and 
advertising chiet of the Maryland, main- 
tains that advertising of this type can- 
not help but build public good will for 
the producer . good will that trans- 
lates itself into Good Business for the 
agent now and after the war.” 


Aetna Emphasis on Insurance 
Analysis 

Having devoted twenty-one. years of 
development to the Aetna Plan (insur- 
ance analysis) service it was logical that 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
should feature this service in its adver- 
tisements last year. “Based on the num- 
ber of inquiries received following pub- 
lication, we know that these messages 
attracted a lot of attention and did the 
job for which they were designed,” writes 
Casualty Advertising Manager R. E. 
Brown, Jr. 

The one single Aetna advertisement 
that created the most interest, he adds, 
was one which stressed the opportuni- 
ties offered a multiple line agent. This 
advertisement showed how one agent, 
after writing an auto liability policy for 
a new client, continued to develop busi- 
ness with this client and members of his 
family until after a period of years he 

was receiving total premiums of $7,812 
annually. “We know that this message 
did much to open the eyes of many pro- 
ducers to previously overlooked oppor- 
tunities,” says Mr. Brown. 

Hartford’s “Let’s Fight the Enemy” 

Hartford Accident’s poster “Let’s 
Fight the Enemy” which was _ repro- 
duced in magazine advertising in addi- 
tion to wide use in office windows, fac- 
tories, schools, etc., is regarded by that 
company as a morale builder, designed 
to help lessen the tension of our pres- 
ent-day life “which results in many hasty 
words and ill-considered actions in the 
market place, in public assembly and 
even in our homes,” The copy read: 
“Let’s fight the enemy—not each other. 
Let’s be patient, be considerate, keep 
smiling and carry on, We've got a war 
to win!” Other Hartford Accident ad- 
vertisements were aimed at helping its 
agents to sell various coverages and at 
the same time do a job of good will 
selling for the company and for its 
agents. 

North America’s War Bond Ads 

Most satisfactory advertising of the 


North America Companies in the past 
year, according to Ad Manager Arthur 














ANOTHER BUSINESS CALL 


Hess here on business. Urgent busimess. Your business. 
But protecting his fellow citizens 1s not new to him. It’s been his 
hfe’s work. It was his job back home on Elm Street, just as it 1s now 


on a hostile beach 
> 7 


He 1s one of the thousands of insurance people — both men and 
women— now serving in the uniform of their country. Other 


thousands here at home are working in the war plants that supply 


“Unforeseen events... 


Joyce, was its War Bond series of three 
messages which had the sole purpose of 
selling war bonds and stamps. Featured 
was the tremendous power of the trifling 
expenditure of 25 cents for a war stamp. 
One of these ads entitled “Mary Jane’s 
Quarter Won a Battle” was selected as 
one of the 100 best war advertisements 
of 1943 by the magazine “Advertising & 
Selling.” As to how Mary Jane’s quar- 
ter won this battle, the copy read: 


“A tired Marine lay 
Rain poured from the tropical sky, The 
steamed. A party of Japs, spearhead of an 
advance, moved cautiously along a trail, One 
Marine couldn’t stop them by himself, not 
when he had just a single bullet left. 

“But that was Mary Jane’s bullet 
with a 25 cent war stamp). It must have had 
The Marine drew a bead 
squeezed the 


prone on the ground. 


jungle 


(bought 


a spell placed on it. 
on the leading Jap. He 
. he didn’t miss! 
“The Japs, confused, 

. got out of there and got out Fast. 
that whole island was swept clean of Nipponese, 
but it would have been a far more costly fight 


trigger 


leaderless 
Later, 


bewildered, 


if a single Marine, with a single bullet, hadn’t 
stopped that first Japanese advance, 
“Which proves that a little thing like a 


25 cent war stamp can do a mighty big job.” 


“If You Don’t Know the Answers. . . 
A 1944 advertisement of the North 
America Companies which attracted at- 
tention was entitled “Questions you'd 
hate your wife to ask about Insurance.” 
Its educational appeal is in keeping 
with the need of today for better in- 
formed buyers and sellers of insurance. 
The reader is frankly told that if he 
cannot answer the three questions posed 
(and they’re typical of the ever-present 
need for insurance to protect against 
every day hazards), he had better check 
up with his insurance agent or broker. 
For good measure four additional ques- 
tions are listed in a box and again, the 


the men at the front—som 


of them taking on a tough mht shift 
after their regular bustness Jay 
Still others are putting their hearts and gpuls and letsure into 


important war activities of every kind erving wherever and 
however their efforts will do the most good 
In these unusual times, their busines a8 usual —1s helping 


and protecting their fellow Americans 


need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





reader is told “Your agent or broker 
will give you the answers”. 
Public Relations and the Trade Press 
That company advertising managers 
are putting faith in their insurance trade 
press to help in establishing better pub- 
lic relations and a_ better informed 
American Agency System is indicated 


by the constructive responses received 
to our question on strengthening com- 
pany-agency relationships. The follow 


ing views were particularly helpful: 

Arthur D. Grose, Employers’ Group: 
The importance of the insurance trade 
papers cannot be over-emphasized. It is 
their function to -keep the insurance 
fraternity informed. The better informed 
agents and brokers can be, the bettet 
the sales results for themselves and for 
the companies they represent. The in- 
formation that should be and is given 
to them includes sales promotional ac- 
tivities of those engaged in the business, 
including their competitors. Anything 
that can be done to hasten the day when 
every agent and broker will be con- 
sidered a professional man of real value 
to his community, should be done, and 
insurance journals can play an impor- 
tant role in achieving this objective. 

S. C. Doolittle, Fidelity & Deposit: 
The best thing the trade papers can 
do for the industry would be to impress 
upon agents the necessity of learning 
more about their business and_ the 
products they have to sell, thereby mak- 
ing themselves better insurance counsel- 
lors and more adequately justifying their 
existence. 

Harry G. Helm, Glens Falls Group: 
There are three points which, in my 
opinion, constitute a complete public 
relations program which should be 
backed by all of us—agents, companies 
and insurance journals: 

1. We should forcefully and 


bring home 
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companies are a 
financial in- 
state 
extent 


that insurance 
public 


result, we are 


continuously 


cross between utilities and 


titutions, As a subject to 


regulations and supervision to such an 


leave the straight and nar- 


wanted to. 


could not 
if we 


that we 
row path even 
2. We should fully explain our financial con- 
so that people that the vast 
majority of our assets are in reality 
a fund for policyholders and that our various 
Also that we 
to all 
and in turn 


them. 


dition will realize 


so-called 


required by law. 
financial 


reserves are 


must submit statements states 


in which we do business submit 


to periodical examinations by 
Justifying the Agent’s Commission 
3. We 
pet the 


should do everything in our power to 


public to accept an insurance agent on 


a par with another retail merchant. This is 
much more important than the theory that the 
services of our agents must be justified, When 
it comes to reniuneration and service, the agent 
can easily stand a comparison with other mer- 
chants. The mark-up (the commission) of an 
insurance policy is approximately 20% when 


insurance 


(the 
along to the 


it comes from the wholesaler 


company) and is passed consumer 


(policyholder), 

clothing 
that 

200%. 

pressing 


Investigation of the drug store, the 


store and the jewelry store will reveal 


high as 
free 
purchase a 


the mark-ups are sometimes as 
Furthermore, we do not get a 
suit 
that 
a bilious or torpid liver 
Helm has. The 
tells his customers 
purchases do not have the 
fats 
proper 
20%, the 


establishment, 


and cleaning service when we 
of clothes. No 


a brown 


merchant has ever told me 
gives me 


Mrs, 


never 


suit 
owner of 
that 
proper amounts 


complexion, yet 
a grocery store 
their 
lack- 


of proteins, and carbohydrates or are 


ing in the vitamins, 
Yet, for 


taims a 


insurance agent main- 


business makes his sales 


delivers service throughout 


after the 


and promises and 


the policy term, and sometimes long 


contract has expired. 


Vernon T. Bartlett, Royal Indemnity 
Co.. If trade papers will keep upper- 


most in mind the fact that the 
function of the agent and the company 
is to provide the most intelligent pro- 
tection possible for the insuring pub- 
lic and let their approach to the ex- 
planation of any sales plan or new sales 
method be governed by that concept, it 
will tend to improve our relations with 
the public. More and more today insur- 
ance men are beginning to think of 
their sales not in terms of commission 
income but rather in terms of protection 
given. In other words, their primary 
job is to insure, not to provide income 
for themselves. 

Robert J. Walker, Standard Accident: 
It seems to me that insurance trade 
journals might encourage letters to the 
Editor. This would enable many things 
to be aired and discussed which it is 
not possible to do in any other way. 
For instance, one of my contentions is 
that the average agent has not been 
properly convinced of the uses of ad- 
vertising in educating and selling his 
townspeople on the various forms of 
insurance and bonding coverage. Now 
that the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is encouraging such public 
relations efforts, the material and sug- 
gestions offered by the advertising and 
publicity departments of the companies 
should prove to be increasingly helpful. 

Leslie F. Tillinghast, Great American 
Indemnity: The biggest job we all have, 
to my mind, is to work for an improved 
presentation of our business to the pub- 
lic. One of the things that the trade 
press could do to help is a furthering 
of the cause of education which has so 
well begun. Agencies should be im- 
pressed with the importance of knowing 
their wares and of selling an insurance 
program rather than individual policies. 
Company men should be informed on 
the public’s needs and thoughts with 
relation to insurance. 


50 Wartime Sales Aids Tested 
On The Production Firing Line 


Most insurance producers are finding their activities seriously affected by war- 


time restrictions, 
Cognizant of this situation, the 
Bankers Indemnity is the casualty 
“50 Wartime Aids for Insurance 


and adjustments are necessary to 
American 
affiliate), 
Agents.” 


meet these new conditions. 
Insurance Group of Newark (of which 
compiled a helpful booklet entitled 
Out in the field it met with a favorable 


response. Ingenious agents and brokers, having learned that by better planning of 


office 
business, 


routine and selling tactics they 
generously contributed 


ideas to 


could more than hold their own in producing 


this booklet. Result: the following are 


among the best of the tested suggestions from the production firing line: 


1. One agent is saving tires, gasoline 
and time by setting aside one day each 
week for using his car. Any phone calls, 
deliveries or collections which necessi- 
tate a trip in his car are lined up and 
he arranges the trip to make every stop 
without backtracking. Of course, in case 
of emergency he makes a special trip. 


Solicit Renewals 


2. A general agent says: “In the past, 
many insurance policies have been 
written without definite arrangements, 


too 


sometimes against the wishes of the 
assured, and such haphazard methods 
have caused needless expense.” Now, 
agents are reviewing their expirations 
well in advance, and are contacting 
many clients who might have reason to 
increase coverages or amounts, thus 
avoiding re-writing or cancellation. They 


are also making definite arrangements 
for premium- payment when taking the 


order, without causing offense, because 
war conditions have created a more 
sympathetic attitude. 
* * * 
3. Several agents have told us that 


the new governmental requirement that 
charge accounts in retail stores must be 
paid by the 10th of the month has made 
it easier to collect premiums promptly. 
They send out bills to customers 
marked “Our companies require that this 
premium be paid by the 10th of, the 
month, Please send your check before 
that date.” 
Hevea 

occasionally been hard to 
insurance because some 


4, It 
sell 


has 
liability 





prospects believe they have nothing to 


lose. Now, many of these people have 
more income and feel a greater need 
for protection. War industrial areas 


make a good hunting ground. 
* * * 


5. One agent found himself without 
a secretary for a few days, with result 
that he was unable to enclose a letter 
with each policy. He did enclose a little 
penciled note with each; found that his 
customers prized these notes more 
highly than his formal letters. 

x x 


6. One agent has inaugurated an Or- 
der Department with a trained young 
lady in charge. All inquiries concerning 
small premium coverages are referred 
to her. She endeavors to close the sale. 


Requests for endorsements are also 
handled by her. But where she fails to 
make the sale, and when’ endorsed 


policies are ready.for delivery, calls are 


carefully routed for the outside man. 
¢ & & 
7. In small towns, agents can meet 
many of the people they may want to 


see by stationing themselves at the post- 
office at mail-time, 
i ee 

8. If you are called away from your 
business, either to serve in the armed 
forces or on the home front, be sure 
to send a letter to all of your cus- 
tomers before leaving. Tell them who 
will carry on in your place, his or her 
qualifications to continue the service to 
which customers have become accus- 
tomed, and you might even suggest that 
customers give more careful scrutiny to 


primary 





their insurance conditions be- 


ing what they 


program, 
are. 
* 


x * 

9. Because he has to save on tires, 
here’s one agent who makes the mails 
work for him in an unusual way. He 


secured the birth-dates of his customers, 
and sends to each a hand-written birth- 
day greeting on a penny Government 
postcard. He always adds a note about 
some form of protection that customer 
needs and he says it has led to many 
sales. ; 

* * * 

10. Because there are few new cars, 
a much higher percentage of those on 
the road are fully paid for. The insur- 
ance is no longer controlled by the 
finance companies; it is available to the 


agent who solicits it. And used car 
values are abnormally high. The Auto- 
mobile Insurance market is far from 
dead! 
x oe x 

11. Personal contact with your cus- 
tomers being unavoidably curtailed 
these days, it is more important than 


ever that you show a spirit of friend- 
iness, and genuine interest in your tele- 
phone conversations and letters. Never 
give the impression you are too busy 
to look after your customers’ interests 
properly. 
a aa 

12. Business women are becoming a 
better market for insurance. They are 
taking the places of men who hi ive 
been called into service; are receiving 
higher incomes, and spending the money 
for things that should be insured. 





PUBLISHES PREMIUM CHARTS 
New Amsterdam Issues Booklet of 
Craphs Picturing Compensation Grad- 

ation Plans; Show Actual Premiums 

A useful booklet, “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Premium Charts,” picturing 
gradation rating plans in graphic form, 
has been published by the New Amster- 
dam €asualty Co. Standard premiums 
from $2,000 to $100,000 have been selected 
and the charts show the actual premium 
that would be paid at any loss ratio up to 
100%. The purpose of the booklet is to 
give a graphic picture of the gradation 
plans and their relation to each other. 

Two sets of graphs are presented for 
states that have approved the rating 
plans without variation in the factors 
of the tax multiplier and loss conver- 
sion. If a state has no exceptions to 
them, the charts are accurate without 
modification. In all states where the 
plans have been approved the premium 
exposure is combined on an interstate 
basis to determine the standard premium 
except Michigan and Texas where the 
plans have been approved on an intra- 
state basis only. 

A special table gives a list of special 
state variations. Tax differences, the 
pamphlet points out, explain most varia- 
tions. Gradation rating plans have been 
filed for approval in Arizona, California, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 


Jersey, New York, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. 
The plans have not been filed in 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Alaska or Ha- 
waii, and they have been disapproved in 
Colorado, Georgia and Utah. 


Post-War Letters 


(Continued from Page 36) 
the buyer of insurance may have the 
comfort of broad form protection. The 
psychological effect of this is tremend- 
ous as has been proven and should be 
capitalized to the fullest extent. 

In general then, I feel that we should 
take advantage of the broad forms of 
protection which are available and pre- 
sent them aggressively to our clientele. 
There is no better way to build good- 
will for the insurance business, and, as 
I will point out later, there has never 
been a time when goodwill is more 
needed. 

Where We Are Deficient 

This brings me to the qualifications 
of the producer. In this one particular 
I feel that in the long run we, as agents, 
are most deficient. Too many of us are 
consistently inclined to allow field men 
such as you to do our thinking and 





— 


planning and engineering—yes, and even 
our selling for us, and in my opinion 
this is wrong. The function of an agent 
is not limited merely to “selline” oy 
“producing,” whichever term yo: may 
wish to apply. If he is a good agent 
he does more than this: he shor d be 
equipped to appraise a risk properly and 
to insure it. Naturally, there are times 
when consultation with the comp ny j 
not only helpful, but desirable anc’ there 
should be a mutual confidence an yp. 
derstanding between an agent and his 
carrier, but as I look around and see 
the many so-called agents attempting to 
practice the business of insurance with 
little or no knowledge of the subject, | 
realize that we may never obtain our 
objectives in educating the public jo the 
ideals of our business until the forces 
in the field of production are qual fied. 

I think this should be accomplis ied ‘y 
two ways. First, the agent shoul! yy- 
dertake to educate h'mself. He should 
make a study of the various Ines oj 
insurance which he sells and_ infor 
himself to the fullest extent poss'h'e jy 
all their ramifications. There ar 


many 
channels through which seli-cducat'o, 
can be undertaken and the extint to 
which an agent wishes to educste h'm- 
self is unlimited. Secondly, the agent 


should be forced to become proficient in 
his profession and in this respect | dij- 
ferentiate between an agency qua'ifica- 
tion law and regulatory legislation, At 
the risk of being considered incons stent, 
I must point out that there is a differ- 
ence. 

Certainly no agent or company should 
object to qualification in the field since 
it has advantage to both agent and com- 
pany and the ultimate consumer profits 
immeasurably. A great deal of agency 
qualification can be handled by the com- 
panies themselves. 





Samuel Kreitzberg 


(Continued from Page 7) 
who prefer it to the open stock burglary 
policy. Glass insurance is another popu- 
lar line and one on which the company 
can build public good -will by prompt 
replacements. 

No small part of Mr, Kreitzberg’s sue- 
cess, he admits, is due to his wife whom 
he refers to as “my partner.” He's 
proud of her understanding of his prob- 
lems and of the insurance business it- 


self. 





Jerome Miller Article 


(Continued from Page 35) 
ance company shelves you will not know 
enough to buy enough. The facil ties for 
education in coverages are maniio'd 
Practically every company has availabe 
enough printed information, and svre'y 
enough information through conicrence, 
to bring you up to date. 

Discrimination in buying will become 
increasingly important. With the diller- 
ences between casualty, fire and marine 
company coverages disappearing it 1s 
becoming an important task to evaluate 
ithe importance of comprehensive ‘ortis 
over specified perils forms, blankct cov 
erages over specific coverages as apple! 
to each customer’s needs. If the trend 
to lower rates in most fields is t con- 
tinue, or even continue on the scale ol 
today, emphasis on complete protection! 
will become more important than cver 
maintaining the broker’s income. 

Widen Knowledge and Income 


A customer never will become anxry !! 
he is told how to increase his protection. 
Let him decide not to take any «ctor, 
but tell him what he can buy! \ cls 
tomer will rightfully become apo; lect!’ 
when, after a loss which is not c vere’ 
by his insurance, he is told by scieone 
else that it could have been covered fot 
a slight additional premium. . 

Educate yourself. First, becom: we! 


acquainted with the coverages available 
for the insuring public of the type you 
deal with. Second, study each customer’ 
situation so that you can apply ‘o his 
insurance program all the coverag¢s 4)” 
plicable to his needs. Widen your knowl 
edge; widen your income. 

That will be a sound step toward 4 
profitable future. 


May 26, 1944 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To Insuranee Producers of America 


on Post-War 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION and CONSERVATION 


What an opportunity these days to tell insurance agents 
and brokers the dramatic story of how the capital stock 
casualty-surety industry has participated in the nation’s 
war effort along conservation and accident prevention 
lines! If I were an insurance producer, my ambition 
would be to broadcast in my community the “prevent the 
preventable accident” message; to stimulate public in- 
terest in what my companies have done (and will do in 
the post-war period) ; to identify myself in the community 
as The Insurance and Accident Prevention Man. That’s 
building good will, and plenty of it of a lasting character. 


I realize that you need background facts to guide you 
in telling this dramatic story of our safety-consciousness 
so here are what I consider outstanding accomplishments 
of the stock casualty-surety industry: 


1. The member companies of the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Executives have set as one post-war 
goal the teaching of safe, skilled driving by every 
high school in the nation. Our safety educational 
experts are just starting a coast-to-coast trip, con- 
ducting State-wide Teacher Institutes all along the 
way. We'll continue to do everything in our power 
to reach this goal. 

2. This high school training program is but a continu- 
ation of the driver education work done for the 
U. S. Army during this war. Starting in 1942, 
our National Conservation Bureau, the accident 
prevention arm of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, assisted greatly in launching for 
the military an ambitious pre-induction driver 
education program. The result: At a time when 
they needed it the most, thousands of prospective 
motor vehicle operators got a thorough opera- 
tional training, and their skill, their observance of 
the rules for safety on the highways are today 
playing a large part in reducing our traffic accident 
toll. Military men considered this pre-induction 
program so important that it has been officially 
recognized as one of the few pre-induction subjects 
to be taught in all our schools and colleges. 

3. How many of you producers are familiar with acci- 
dent prevention booklets written for various indus- 
tries; of the distribution of more than 1,500,000 
copies of publications on industrial safety, traffic 


and transportation conservation, driver education— 
such as “Man and the Motor Car” and “If Your Car 
Could Talk”, which latter booklet was compiled in 
cooperation with National Association of Manu- 
facturers? 

4. How many of you know that National Conservation 
Bureau in recent months developed and carried 
through, in conjunction with N. A. of M. a program 
to encourage and assist the conservation of essential 
civilian motor vehicles; that a wartime transporta- 
tion and survey manual was published for the 
special use of transportation authorities? Facts 
such as these are good sales talking points for the 
agent or broker among his clients. 

5. Finally, what a great story we have to tell about the 
Center for Safety Education at New York University, 
maintained by the capital stock casualty-surety com- 
panies, which is now geared 100% to war activities 
but which in peacetime is the inspiration to encour- 
age similar projects around the country. At the 
Center the program-planning work for civilian de- 
fense organizations was done, and among other 
achievements, our experts at the Center trained 725 
Army and Navy plant inspectors and 700 instructors 
of the Civilian Defense Motor Corps. 


It’s true this year, as it has been for several years past, 
that the MASSACHUSETTS BONDING & INSURANCE 
CO. and other progressive companies in the membership 
of the Association, have spent many millions of dollars 
collectively in engineering and inspection work to keep 
American Industry moving along at full war speed. We 
are now planning for post-war operations in which there 
will be no diminution of our services to the public along 
these lines. 

You, as insurance agents and brokers of America, are 
our partners in this great conservation and accident pre- 
vention movement. We look to you for encouragement 
and support of our efforts locally among your insureds. 
We are stimulated by the interest of your trade organiza- 
tions, such as National Association of Insurance Agents— 
in this safety movement. We know that if you will help 
us in telling our Safety Story far and wide, it will reap 
handsome benefits for you in increased prestige and more 
business in your respective communities. 


a ling 


Executive Vice President 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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war and peace times alike, the 
Continental Seal has stood for 
unfailing capacity to handle 


casualty insurance problems. 
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